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PREFACE. 


The  Southampton  Record  Society.  Six  years  ago  the 
Southampton  Record  Society  was  founded,  thanks  mainly  to 
the  enterprise  and  unremitting  energy  of  the  General  Editor, 
Prof.  Hearnshaw,  at  the  time  Professor  of  History  in  the 
Hartley  University  College.  Since  that  date  the  Society  has 
issued  regularly  two  volumes  a  year,  and  the  present  publica- 
tion is  already  the  twelfth  of  the  series.  This  result  is  all  the 
more  gratifying  as  the  work  of  the  Editors  has  been  for  the 
most  part  absolutely  voluntary  and  gratuitous.  To  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  reputation  of  the  town,  and  who  realise 
something  of  its  vast  possibilities,  not  only  in  the  realm  of 
commerce,  but  in  the  more  idealistic  spheres  of  learning,  it 
must  be  pleasing  to  hear  of  the  welcome  which  these  publica- 
tions are  receiving  from  scholars  and  from  learned  corporations 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  gratifying 
result  which  the  Society  has  achieved,  there  has  been  a  slight 
falling  off  of  Members,  which,  if  not  promptly  remedied,  might 
create  financial  difficulties  and  seriously  impede  the  work  of 
the  Society.  To  avoid  such  a  misfortune  the  Committee  would 
impress  upon  all  Members  the  necessity  of  making  a  determined 
effort  to  replenish  the  list  of  Patrons  and  Subscribers.  Copies 
of  the  Annual  Report  will  be  sent  on  demand.  Applications 
for  membership  and  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  E.  R.  Aubrey,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  Hartley  University 
College,  Southampton. 


The  Hartley  University  College,  Southampton.  In 
reviewing  the  successful  career  of  the  Southampton  Record 
Society,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Society  was  truly 
the  foster-child  of  Hartley  University  College.  The  bulk  of  the 
editorial  work  has  been  done  gratuitously  by  members  of  the 
College  staff.  They  have  edited  no  fewer  than  nine  out  of 
the  twelve  volumes  which  the  Society  has  issued  so  far,  whilst 
the  editor  of  two  of  the  remaining  volumes  is  a  former  student 
of  the  College.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Yet  they 
are  but  an  isolated  instance  of  the  many  sided  and  stimulating 
influence  of  the  University  College  in  our  midst.  They  are  not 
even  a  true  indication  of  what  the  College  might  do  if  it  were 
rescued  from  its  harassed  condition  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  place  the  College 
on  a  sounder  financial  basis,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
Patrons  and  friends  of  the  Record  Society  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  on  a  movement  which,  if  successful,  will  directly 
benefit  the  Record  Society,  and  redound  to  the  honour  of  the 
town. 

The  Present  Volume.  In  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society  it  was  announced  that  the  publication  of  the  Oak  Book 
would  be  complete  in  two  volumes.  Unfortunately,  the  work 
has  proved  more  lengthy  than  was  originally  anticipated,  and 
the  Committee  have  found  it  necessary  to  devote  to  it  a 
Supplementary  Volume.  This  has  enabled  me  to  make  a 
complete  Index  of  proper  names  and  subject  matter,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
Although  an  English  translation  has  been  given  of  all  Latin 
and  French  texts,  I  have  been  strongly  advised  to  include  a 
Glossary  in  this  edition.  I  have  the  more  readily  acceded  to 
this  request,  as  the  Oak  Book  is  the  oldest  record  of  any 
length  which  is  the  authentic  work  of  Southampton  scribes. 
Chapters  IV,  V,  IX,  XIII  and  XIV  are  particularly  interesting, 
and  they  constitute  practically  all  that  survives  of  the  French 
dialect  which  was  in  common  use  at  Southampton  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Glossary  contains  practic- 
ally all  the  words  found  in  those  chapters,  whilst  the 
peculiarities-  of  the  dialect  are  dealt  with  at  some  length  in 
the  following  pages.  I  have  carefully  checked  all  references, 
and  trust  that  the  work,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections  and  short- 


comings,  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  philologist  bent  on 
investigating  that  most  fascinating  and  perplexing  of  problems, 
viz.,  the  early  history  of  the  French  language  in  England. 

To  enhance  the  value  of  this  volume,  a  specimen  of  the  oldest 
writing  contained  in  the  Oak  Book  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
frontispiece  from  a  photograph  specially  taken  for  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Max-Mills.  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  specimen  of 
caligraphy  executed  by  a  Southampton  clerk  and  still  preserved 
among  the  local  archives.  On  that  score  alone  it  was  worthy 
of  a  facsimile. 

Finally,  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  conclude  these  remarks  without 
referring  to  the  great  care  and  patience  with  which  the  printers, 
Messrs.  Cox  &  Sharland,  have  carried  out  their  arduous  and 
exacting  task. 

P.    STUDER. 

Hartley  University  College, 
Southampton, 

October,   1911. 


NOTES 

ON 

THE    ANGLO-FRENCH    (OR   ANGLO-NORMAN) 
DIALECT    OF   SOUTHAMPTON 

IN    THE 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


I.     INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

Historians  have  taught  us  that  the  Norman  Conquest  was 
fraught  with  the  gravest  political  issues,  but  we  often  overlook 
or  minimise  its  enormous  influence  on  the  English  language  of 
to-day.  We  are  even  tempted  to  consider  the  final  triumph  of 
the  English  tongue  as  an  ample  compensation  for  the  defeat 
of  Senlac,  forgetting  how  completely  that  tongue  had  altered 
meanwhile  in  syntax  and  vocabulary.  Nay,  the  change  has 
been  so  great  that  to  the  uninitiated  the  English  of  the  eleventh 
century  is  harder  to  understand  than  the  French  of  the  same 
period.  However  gratifying  it  may  be  to  our  national  pride 
that  a  considerable  number  of  words  of  the  Saxon  stock  have 
escaped  from  the  general  wreckage,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  French  has  given  us  more  words  still,  and  that  at 
one  period — in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century — it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  common  language  of  all 
England. 

Ever  since  the  Conquest,  French  had  gained  ground  in 
England.  A  constant  stream  of  Norman  and  French  settlers, 
nobles,  merchants,  ecclesiastics,  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds, 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  true  that  they 
did  not  equal  the  Saxons  in  numbers,  but  they  far  surpassed 
ili'iu  in  energy,  both  physical  and  intellectual.     Moreover,  their 
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2  NOTES    ON    DIALECT. 

speech  had  acquired  a  polish  and  directness  which  a  taste  for 
literary  culture  had  greatly  enhanced  ;  whilst  the  English  of 
the  day  showed  inherent  signs  of  flexional  decay,  and  the  recent 
influx  of  Scandinavian  and  Danish  elements  had  further  con- 
tributed to  accelerate  the  process  of  disintegration  already  at 
work  in  the  language.  Year  by  year  fresh  bands  of  Frenchmen 
crossed  the  Channel  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  new  land  of 
promise.  They  arrived  in  these  Islands  with  fresh  memories  of 
the  homeland,  and  with  a  speech  uncontaminated  by  Saxon 
influence.  They  infused  new  life  into  the  French  tongue,  which 
already  was  firmly  rooted  in  English  soil,  and  helped  to  spread 
its  influence  ever  further  a-field. 

Importance  of  Anglo-French  Literature.  The  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  very  intimate.  Many  of  the 
new  feudal  lords  of  England  held  fiefs  on  both  sides  of  the  sea, 
and  were  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  French-speaking 
populations.  The  Normans  who  settled  in  England  retained 
their  love  for  literature  ;  the  poets  among  them  continued  to 
sing  of  the  heroes  of  France.  M.  Gautier,  the  editor  of  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this  finest 
example  of  Old  French  epics  was  composed  in  England  by  a 
Norman  trouvere,  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  or 
followed  him  to  England  shortly  afterwards.1  If  such  an 
assertion  cannot  be  satisfactorily  substantiated,  we  know  at  all 
events  that  the  poem  was  popular  in  England  and  copied  more 
than  once  by  native  scribes. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  Philip  de  Thaun,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet  of  the  highest  order,  practised  his  art  at  the  king's 
court,  and  apparently  received  much  encouragement  from  Queen 
Adelaide.  In  the  opening  lines  of  his  "  Bestiary,*'  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  translated  his  poem  from  a  Latin  author  (un  livre 
de  gramaire)  : 

"  Pur  l'onur  d'une  geme 

Ki  mult  est  bele  feme 

E  est  curteise  e  sage, 

De  bones  murs  e  large  : 

Aaliz  est  numee, 

Rei'ne  est  corunee, 

Rei'ne  est  d'Engletere."- 

1  Cf.  Gantler,  Chanton  de  Roland,  p.  \li\.     n  musi.  however,  be  admitted  thai  al  the  present 

time  moBl  critics  believe  with  Gaston  I'.ni-  thai  the] li     savi  the  light  In  Brittany  (ef.  Suchler, 

Franz.  Lit.  (.'.  srhirhtr.  \<.  ::i  :  !'i  in.iiii.   Thr  Sftm  nf  Roland,  p.  rill.) 

2  Cf.  eJ.  Walberg,  11.  S-n. 
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Another  poet,  named  Benedeit,  dedicated  to  the  same  queen  an 
account  of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  "Abbot  Brandan,"  an 
Irish  saint  of  the  sixth  century. 

Many  French  poets  found  admirers  and  patrons  in  England, 
especially  after  the  accession  of  Henry  II  had  put  an  end  to  the 
troublous  years  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  Queen  Eleanor, 
reviving  the  noble  traditions  of  "  belle  Aaliz,"  had  begun  to 
bestow  her  bounties  on  the  exponents  of  poetry,  and  to  attract 
to  her  court  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  trouveres  and  chroniclers, 
both  native  and  foreign.  At  her  request,  Wace  wrote  his  Geste 
des  Bretuns,  whilst  in  a  later  work,  generally  known  as  the 
Roman  de  Ron,  he  sang  in  Alexandrines  the  fame  of  the  Norman 
race  and  its  triumph  over  the  Saxons.  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure, 
who  soon  outrivalled  Wace  and  supplanted  him  in  the  King's 
favour,  dedicated  his  famous  Roman  de  Troie  to  Queen  Eleanor. 
In  another  work,  his  Chronicle,  he  continued  the  task  undertaken 
by  his  rival,  and  brought  the  history  of  the  Normans  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

It  is  true  that  Wace  and  Benoit  spent  most  of  their  time  on 
the  continent.  But  throughout  England  a  host  of  poets  and 
chroniclers  had  settled  and  continued  to  practise  their  art  with 
no  mean  skill.  In  Lincolnshire,  Samson  de  Nantuil  had  already 
written  in  short  couplets  a  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  when  Geoffrey  Gaimar  began  his  famous  French 
Chronicle.  A  little  later,  Marie  de  France,  the  earliest  French 
poetess  of  whom  any  record  has  come  down  to  us,  wrote  some- 
where in  England — probably  in  the  Abbey  of  Shaftesbury,1  not 
far  from  Salisbury — those  beautiful  lays  which  rank  among  the 
finest  products  of  mediaeval  poetry,  and  completed  with  equal 
mastery  a  collection  of  Fables  which  enjoyed  a  celebritv 
surpassed  by  few  works  of  the  time.2  Her  contemporary,  Hugh 
de  Rotelande  (i.e.,  Rudland  in  Yorkshire),  who  lived  not  far 
from  Hereford,  composed  two  romances  conspicuous  by  their 
length  and  wealth  of  information. 

Thomas,  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability,  was  another  contemporary 
of  Marie  de  France.  He  gave  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
account  in  French  of  the  pathetic  story  of  Tristram  and  Iseult. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  a 
fragmentary  condition.     But  if  we  are  unable  to  do  full  justice 

i  .Mr.  .I.e.  Box  lias  recently  shown  that  .Marie  •!»  Franc  was  Abbess  ol  Shaftesbnrj   (cf.  Engl. 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  303-306). 

■-' Those  Fables  have  been  preserved  In  n. .  lea  than  twenty-three  M  33.  (of,  i  i   Warlike,  p,  in). 
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to  the  literary  attainments  of  Thomas,  we  cannot  refuse  him 
the  honour  of  having  launched  in  the  ocean  of  song  a  theme 
which  has  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  which  even  to-day  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  refreshing  beauty. 

If  the  fame  of  Thomas  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Chrestien 
de  Troyes,  a  continental  poet  who  told  once  more  in  verse  the 
story  of  Tristram,  and  sang  the  deeds  of  Arthur's  knights,  there 
were  not  wanting  men  in  England  to  take  up  the  theme  again. 
Luce  du  Gast,  who  was  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury, 
delighted  his  readers  with  a  prose  version  of  the  romance  of 
Sir  Tristram.  Walter  Map,1  the  witty  and  versatile  Hereford- 
shire clerk,  told  the  tale  of  Lancelot. 

Another  theme  more  fruitful  still,  because  it  appealed  to  the 
religious  zeal  and  satisfied  the  deeper  aspirations  of  Normans 
and  Saxons  alike,  was  brought  to  light  by  a  Hertfordshire  knight, 
Robert  de  Borron  by  name.  He  told  in  rhyming  couplets  the 
story  of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  wondrous  cup  which  Christ  had 
used  at  the  first  holy  supper,  and  in  which  his  blood  was  stored, 
after  his  death,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Robert  did  not  invent 
this  legend,  but  he  was  probably  the  first  to  tell  it  in  French. 

The  lives  of  saints  were  favourite  themes  among  Anglo- 
Norman  writers.  The  tragic  fate  of  Thomas  a  Becket  had  a 
special  fascination  for  the  poets  of  the  time,  and  although 
Gamier,  the  most  distinguished  of  Becket's  many  biographers, 
was  a  native  of  France  and  wrote  in  Parisian  French,  yet  he 
finished  his  life  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  near  the  tomb  of 
the  martyr,  and  his  work  has  been  preserved  only  in  Anglo- 
Norman  MSS.  Moreover,  Beneeit,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  and 
the  contemporary  of  Gamier,  treated  the  same  subject  in  un- 
mistakable Anglo-French. 

As  a  rule,  however,  preference  was  given  to  saints  of  longer 
standing.  St.  Brandan,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Giles,  St. 
Lawrence,  St.  Alban,  St.  George,  and  others,  were  championed 
in  turn  by  many  poets  living  in  English  monasteries  or  at  the 
court  of  English  nobles.  The  women  of  the  time  emulated 
the  stronger  sex.  In  her  later  years  Marie  de  France  wrote 
"  l'Espurgatoire  de  St.  Patrice,"  whilst  an  English  nun,  Clemence 
de  Berekinge  (i.e.,  Barking)  told  the  "  Life  of  St.  Catherine." 

More  popular  even  than  the  saints  was  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  she  remained  a  favourite  with  all 

i  Map's  fame  as  a  writer  Is  now    based  on  his  Latin  works  only,  his  French  writings  betas 
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classes,  and  the  legends  which  grew  up  round  her  sympathetic 
figure  were  legion.  Before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Adgar,  an  English  monk,  had  collected  in  Norman-French  no 
fewer  than  forty- two  such  legends. 

A  few  centuries  before,  King  Alfred,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  had  encouraged  the  translation  of  Latin  works  into 
English.  In  the  period  under  review,  till  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  such  works  were  translated  into  Anglo- 
Norman  prose  and  verse.  More  than  one  French  version  was 
made  of  the  Disticha  Catonis,  the  famous  rules  of  conduct  of 
Monk  Evrart.  Anglo-Norman  versions  of  the  Psalms,  based  on 
the  "  Versio  Hebraica  "  of  Hieronymus,  have  been  preserved  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that 
numerous  legends,  once  popular  among  the  Saxons,  were  now 
revived  in  Norman- French.  Such  heroes  as  King  Waldef,  King 
Horn,  Havelok  the  Dane,  were  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  the 
banqueting  halls  of  the  nobles  resounded  once  more  with  their 
praise.  Nearer  home,  a  skilled  bard  of  Southampton,1  whose 
name  has  unfortunately  been  forgotten,  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  our  local  heroes,  Sir  Bevois  and  Ascupart,  and  spread  their 
fame  abroad. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  language  of  the  Conqueror 
had  penetrated  into  every  part  of  England  and  every  class  of 
society.  In  the  days  of  Richard  I,  French  was  commonly  heard 
from  the  pulpit,  and  had  even  begun  to  be  used  in  popular 
performances  of  mysteries  and  passion  plays.  It  was  in  England 
that  some  of  the  oldest  French  plays  were  written,  and  one  of 
these,  the  Play  of  Adam,  is  often  looked  upon  as  the  master- 
piece of  this  kind  of  literature.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
chroniclers  and  poets  who  wrote  for  the  scholars  of  the  time 
or  for  the  Norman  nobility  should  use  the  French  language, 
but  we  find,  written  in  the  same  tongue,  the  works  also  of 
popular  story-tellers,  like  the  Minorite  Friar  Bozon,  who  catered 
more  especially  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  scope  of  the  present  essay  forbids  dwelling  longer  on  this 
point,  and  many  names  of  x\nglo-Norman  poets  and  prose- 
writers  must  needs  be  omitted,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  amazing  literary  activity  among  the  French-speaking- 
population  of  England,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  activity  is  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is 
contrasted  with  the  dearth  of  English  writers  during  the  same 

i  Of.  Stlmmlng,  p.  MIL 
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period.  In  one  or  two  isolated  monasteries,  which  had  escaped 
the  influx  of  Norman  monks,  timid  attempts  were  made  for  a 
time  to  keep  alive  the  old  literary  traditions  of  the  country. 
The  monks  of  Peterborough,  for  example,  continued  the  famous 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  down  to  the  year  1154.  Elsewhere  the 
sayings  of  Alfred  were  reverently  treasured,  or  the  praise  of 
the  Virgin  was  sung  by  a  bard  who  was  not  yet  ashamed  of  his 
native  speech.  Orm  in  the  Midlands,  Layamon  on  the  border 
of  Wales,  were  conspicuous  amongst  their  contemporaries  for 
their  disregard  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  writing  French  or 
Latin.  Here  and  there  a  strolling  minstrel  would  still  delight 
the  country  folk  with  his  songs  in  homely  English,  but  those 
who  made  any  pretence  to  education  and  good  breeding,  looked 
with  pity  or  contempt  on  these  illiterate  songsters. 

Anglo-French,  the  Language  of  Law  and  Commerce. 
Not  only  in  literature  did  the  French  language  acquire  an 
unquestioned  superiority,  but  for  legal  purposes  it  competed 
severely  with  Latin,  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  practice  of  pleading  in  French  was  established  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  when  Henry  II  ascended  the 
throne,  the  French  tongue  was  also  adopted  in  the  circuit  of  the 
justices,  and  new  forms  of  pleading  and  trial  were  introduced  in 
the  Assize,  the  names  of  which  were  French,  and  these  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  day.1  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I, 
the  Crusades  contributed  materially  to  extend  the  use  of  French 
amongst  the  nobles  and  their  retainers.  Henceforward  French 
became  essentially  the  language  of  the  barons,  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  in  their  meetings  and  parliaments,2  to  discuss 
important  matters  of  state,  as  well  as  in  their  peculiar  courts  to 
try  the  misdemeanours  of  their  tenants.  That  such  was  the 
case,  clearly  appears  from  various  formularies  and  treatises  on 
the  manner  of  keeping  baronial  courts  (e.g.,  Court  Baron,3  Brevia 
Placitata,  etc.).  The  publications  of  Prof.  Maitland  furnish 
the  proof  that  even  when  the  court  was  presided  over  by  an 
ecclesiastical  lord,  the  pleading  was  done  in  French,  although 
the  enrolment  of  it  was  always  in  Latin.1 

It  is  possible  that  Magna  Carta  was  hrst  drawn  up  in  French. 
At   any  rate  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  French  tongue 


1  Cf.  Twiss,  Vol.  I,  p.  lili. 

2  The  proc Lings  ol  the  Pai 

•liament  held  at  Oxford  A.D.  1258  (43  Henri 

•Ill) 

French  was  tin-  spoken  language 

of  all  Orders  (cf.  Twlas,  Vol.  I,  p.  llv). 

3PuMlshl  1  1,',   Hfltknd  (Si 

■Men  Soc). 
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found  its  way  into  the  statute  law,  for  the  Statutum  de  Scaccario, 
which  is  assigned  to  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  reign,  is  in 
that  language.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  has  already  remarked 
(Vol.  I,  p.  lv)  that  such  a  statute — dealing  as  it  does  with  the 
collection  of  rents  from  the  farmers  of  Crown  lands,  the 
defrauding  of  customs,  the  regulation  of  the  wages  of  artisans 
and  labourers  employed  by  the  Crown — would  not  have  been 
written  in  French  unless  its  provisions  had  been  thereby 
rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  classes  to  be  affected  by  it. 

"  In  the  following  reign  of  Edward  I  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  French  language  being  used  in  framing  the 
Statute  Law,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  petitions  to 
Parliament,  during  this  king's  reign,  are  for  the  most  part  in 
French."  '  From  this  time  onward  many  documents  emanat- 
ing from  the  king,  especially  letters,  were  written  in  French, 
whilst  Latin  was  reserved  for  charters  and  documents  of  a  more 
permanent  character.  The  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  for  example,  if 
not  in  fact  of  French  origin,  is  more  usually  expressed  in  that 
language  between  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth.'2  Until  the  middle  of  that  century 
a  considerable  proportion  of  official  writings  of  this  country  is 
found  to  be  in  the  French  language.3  Generally  speaking, 
French  is  superseded  by  English  and  Latin  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV,1  though  its  use  survived  in  royal  diplomatic  letters 
till  the  Regency  (A.D.  1811-20).5 

French,  moreover,  was  not  only  the  language  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  court  and  the  nobility,  the  favourite  medium  of 
law  and  literature,  but  it  was  also  the  language  of  commerce 
both  by  sea  and  by  land.  In  studying  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Guild  Merchant  of  Southampton  (Vol.  I,  pp.  xii  and 
following),  we  have  already  referred  to  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Norman  merchants  in  the  development  of  English 
boroughs.  It  was  they  who  revived  the  trade  of  the  country 
and  inaugurated  an  active  intercourse  with  the  continent. 
They  settled  in  most  English  towns.  Indeed,  in  Southampton 
they  were  so  numerous  that  they  occupied  one  of  the  two  main 
streets  of  the  town  (which  to  this  day  is  called  French  Street). 

1  CI.  Twigs,  Joe.  cit.    An  example  of  such  a  petition,  made  in  1415  by  Uie  burgesses o!  South 
■""I will  be  i I  in  Ql  Iden,  Charters  o)  Southampton,  Vol.  II,  p.  212. 

2  Cf.  Hubert  Hall,  A  Formula  Book,  p.  32. 

3  Cf.  Hubert  Hall,  Studies  in  Official  Hist.  Documents,  p.  3G8. 
I  Cf.  opus  fit.,  p.  2.">3. 

5  Cf.  id.,  p.  271. 
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With  the  advent  of  these  foreigners,  Merchant  Guilds  sprang  up 
everywhere.  The  records  of  these  powerful  associations,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  are  almost  invariably  in  French.  Guild  ordinances 
and  municipal  laws  of  that  period  preserved  in  London, 
Ipswich,  Winchester,  Leicester,  and  other  towns  are  mostly  in 
the  same  language.  Latin  is  found  occasionally  ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  English.  Such  was  the  case  at  Southampton, 
Itoo.  The  oldest  extant  version  of  the  ordinances  by  which 
)the  Guild  Merchant  first,  and  later  also  the  borough,  were 
governed,  is  in  Norman-French,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
j suppose  that  they  were  originally  drawn  up  in  another 
i language,  even  though  some  of  them  may  represent  Anglo- 
Saxon  customs.  These  ordinances  had  to  be  read  and  discussed 
at  Guild  meetings,  new  members  had  to  promise  to  obey  them  ; 
nevertheless,  no  English  translation  was  made  of  them  till 
1473. '  Yet  the  persons  admitted  into  the  Guild  were  not 
scholars,  but  merchants  and  artisans.  If  French  had  not  been 
perfectly  familiar  to  them,  they  would  at  least  have  taken 
their  oath  in  English. 

The  revival  of  commerce  after  the  Conquest  was  naturally 
accompanied  by  a  great  development  in  the  shipping  trade  of 
England.  First  with  Normandy  and  Brittany,  then  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  II  with  Guienne  and  Southern  France  also, 
there  sprang  up  a  steadily  increasing  commercial  intercourse. 
The  records  preserved  at  London,  Ipswich,  Southampton,  and 
other  ports  show  conclusively  that  French  was  the  language  of 
the  sea-faring  classes.  The  sea-laws  of  Oleron  and  the  rules 
of  the  English  Admiralty,  which  constituted  the  chief  maritime 
legislation  of  the  period,  were  all  in  French,  and  no  Latin 
version  of  them  has  been  mentioned  by  any  writer.-  English 
translations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  certain  that  none 
existed  before  the  fifteenth  century. 

Until  that  time,  French  was  used  exclusively  in  Southampton 
in  matters  connected  with  the  harbour;  and  the  clerks  of  the 
town,  though  they  knew  but  little  Latin,  wrote  French  with 
tolerable  skill.  Chapter  VI  of  the  Oak  Book  provides  us  with  a 
typical   example.     In   1329  an   agreement   was  made  between 

I  In  a  preamble  to  thai  translation  reproduced  in  Vol.  I,  p.  85  ft,  it  is  clearly  pointed  out  thai 
William  Overey,  the  translator,  Used  a  French  original. 
sCf.Twlss,  Vol.  1,  p.  liv. 
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Southampton  and  Salisbury  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  should 
enjoy  a  reduction  on  the  tolls  levied  on  various  goods  brought 
to,  or  carried  from,  Southampton.  Probably  at  the  request  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  perhaps  with  his  assistance,  the 
document  was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  but  the  scribe  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  how  to  translate  a  considerable  number  of  words,  and 
got  over  the  difficulty  by  retaining  the  Anglo-French  form  of 
these  words.1  Many  Southampton  records  have  unfortunately 
perished,  but  the  oldest  Water-bailiffs'  Accounts,  those  for  the 
year  1428,  are  still  entirely  in  French.  In  1434  Latin  began  to 
be  used,  either  alone  or  alternately  with  French.  It  was  not 
till  twenty  years  later  that  whole  entries  were  made  in  English, 
although  isolated  words  had,  of  course,  crept  into  the  French 
or  Latin  long  before  that  date. 

The  result  was  often  a  curious  mixture  of  Latin,  French, 
and  English  jumbled  together  pell-mell  in  one  single  sentence. 
Thus  for  the  year  1451  we  find  items  like  the  following  : — 
"  iiij.  laste  sope  negre,  valoris  le  barell  xv.s.,  custome  .  .  .  ix.d.," 
in  which  "laste"  and  "sope"  are  genuine  Saxon  words,  "  le 
barell"  and  "custome"  are  Anglo-French,  "  valoris"  is  clearly 
Latin,  whilst  "  negre  "  is  very  likely  of  Spanish  origin.2  Yet 
the  sentence  as  it  stands  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  one  who 
knows  no  other  language  but  modern  English,  for  "  negre  "  will 
naturally  suggest  the  present  form  "negro,"  and  "valoris"  has 
survived  in  the  Anglo-French  "  valour." 

Anglo-French  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies. In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  French  had 
secured  a  firm  footing  in  the  towns  of  England,  and  was  rapidly 
reaching  the  remotest  country  villages.  It  had  become  the 
fashionable  language  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  English  was 
now  little  better  than  the  despised  speech  of  the  ignorant  Saxon 
peasant.  It  is  difficult  to  admit  with  the  eminent  historian  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  that  it  was  merely  a  fashionable 
language  which  "  had  lost  all  real  hold  on  any  class  in  the 
country."3  The  mass  of  evidence  which  we  have  but  cursorily 
surveyed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  the  tendencies  we  have 
seen   at   work,  point   to   a   very   different  conclusion.     Indeed, 

1  e.g.  po  :  |on   1       iii '  .!.n  1,  canevuz,  cordewan,  ver- 

degi'Iz,  or| 

-  I'  has  1 n  shown  in  another  purl  of  this  edition  (Introd.,  r,  45)  that  soap  was  commonly 

Imported  from  Spain. 

■'■  '      Fri  oman,  Hist,  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Vol.  V,  p.  536. 
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there  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing  preposterous  in  the  assertion 
of  M.  Paul  Meyer,  one  of  the  great  living  authorities  on  the 
question,  that  these  tendencies,  had  they  been  at  work  for 
another  fifty  years,  would  have  permanently  established  in 
these  Islands  the  language  of  William  the  Conqueror.1  The 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  truly  constitutes  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  English  race,  nay,  rather,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  for  a  few,  apparently  insignificant, 
events,  French  might  have  become  the  language  of  the  English 
people  and  all  their  colonies  ! 

These  far-reaching  results,  which  for  good  or  evil  would  have 
deeply  affected  the  course  of  modern  history,  were  frustrated,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  by  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  the  strained  relations  between  France  and  England, 
the  assertion  of  an  English  nationality,  and  the  final  loss  of 
English  possessions  in  France.'3  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  Normans  had  lost  nothing  of  their  wonderful  adapt- 
ability. Even  as  their  ancestors,  four  centuries  before,  had 
discarded  their  Scandinavian  speech,  so  did  they  now  lay  aside 
the  language  which  had  long  since  become  for  them  their 
mother-tongue.  But  in  the  meantime  Old  English  had  dis- 
appeared. A  new  language  had  grown  up  in  its  place.  During 
its  years  of  humiliation  the  Saxon  tongue  had  become 
impoverished  and  debased.  The  marvellous  vocabulary  of  the 
older  poets,  with  its  wealth  of  synonyms,  its  lavish  display  of 
epithets,  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  reduced  to  the 
small  modicum  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life.  Even  then,  French  words  found  their  way  to 
the  humbler  classes  and  frequently  succeeded  in  ousting  well- 
established  Saxon  words.  This  process  became  more  frequent 
in  proportion  as  some  degree  of  culture  began  to  reach  the 
English-speaking  population.  The  stock  of  Saxon  words 
which  had  survived  was  wholly  inadequate  to  express  the  new 
ideas  and  conceptions,  and  the  borrowing  from  Anglo-French 
went  on  to  a  vast  extent.  But  the  words  which  were  thus 
taken  up  had  long  lived  in  the  country,  they  had,  so  to  speak, 

1  Cf.  Les  Contes  Moralists  it  Nicole  Bozon  (Auc.  Testes  fr.),  Introd.,  p.  Ivii. 

2  The  two  Sates  which  a  -  nerallj  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  final  victory  ol  English  over 
French  are  1362.  when  the  us.>  ol  English  was  Introduced  into  the  law  courts  iStatute  of  West- 
minster,  Chap.  XV),  and  n-\  when  the  practice  of  construing  Latin  into  French  was  abandonedln 
BChools.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  the  law  courts  the  statute  of  1362  was  a 
dead  letter.  French  remained  the  language  of  pleadings  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  the 
Puritan  revolution  which  cm  n  the  dual  blow  u-f.  Pollock.  First  Bonk  of  Jurisprudence  p 
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become  acclimatised,  and  had  not  themselves  escaped  the  con- 
tamination of  Old  English.  Even  for  the  peasants  they  had 
ceased  to  be  foreign. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  manner  of  compulsion  was  used  on 
the  part  of  the  Conqueror  to  force  his  own  language  upon  the 
English  people.1  But  "  nothing  is  plainer  than  that,  from  the 
very  first,  crowds  of  Englishmen  must  have  found  it  needful  to 
learn  French,  and  crowds  of  Frenchmen  must  have  found  it 
expedient  to  learn  English."  2  The  introduction  of  French  was 
the  natural  and  silent  result  of  circumstances,  not  the  sudden  or 
immediate  result  of  the  Conquest.  French  cast  its  first  roots 
in  English  soil  somewhat  before  1066,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  from  that  time  onward  con- 
tinued to  grow  steadily  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  fact  that  French  was  used  but  sparingly  in  legal 
documents  till  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and  then  very  considerably 
during  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  does  not  mean,  as 
Freeman  would  have  us  believe,  "  that  English  had,  during  the 
twelfth  century,  made  great  strides  towards  becoming  the 
common  language  of  all  natives  of  England,  and  that  it  was 
thrust  back  again  in  the  thirteenth  by  an  influence  distinctly 
French  and  not  Norman."  3  On  the  contrary  it  must  rather  be 
looked  upon  as  an  evidence  that  French  had  gained  much 
ground  during  the  twelfth  century,  for,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  the  language  of  the  law  has  always  affected  an 
archaic  turn,  and  has  generally  been  (and  England  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule)  a  century  or  two  behind  the  times. 

Ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  French  language  spoken 
in  England  had  been  essentially  one  and  the  same  dialect. 
Some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-French  of  the 
fourteenth  century  can  already  be  detected — if  not  fully 
developed,  at  least  in  progress  of  formation — in  the  Norman  of 
the  eleventh  century.  But  the  language  had  developed 
independently  of  continental  French,  although  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  influence  it  through  the  medium  of  law  and  literature. 
It  constituted  a  fairly  homogeneous  speech  with  a  spontaneous, 
growth  and  development,  like  any  other  mediaeval  dialect. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  Frenchmen  who  visited  this 
country   prided   themselves   on    the   superiority    of    their    own 

Ilisi  qj  /!:,■  \  orman  I  'onquest  \  ol.  V,  p,  508. 

2  Cf.  opus  cit,  p.  520. 
BOf.  opuscit.,  p.  889. 
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pronunciation  (e.g.,  Gamier,  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Thomas).  Even  Englishmen,  like  Walter  Map,  who  had 
studied  abroad  and  learnt  to  appreciate  the  refinement  of 
Parisian  French,  spoke  jocularly  of  the  pronunciation  prevalent 
in  England.  The  author  of  the  Play  of  Adam  (referred  to 
above)  in  his  stage  directions  insisted  particularly  that  the 
actors  must  pay  attention  to  the  rhythm  (i.e.,  place  the  accent 
on  the  right  part  of  the  word)  and  neither  add  nor  suppress  any 
syllables  at  the  end  of  words,  which  was  a  common  failing  of 
Anglo-French  speakers,  particularly  in  the  North,  though  not 
unknown  in  the  South.1  The  famous  lines  of  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  which  the  poet,  reviewing  the 
various  accomplishments  of  the  Prioress,  Dame  Eglentyne, 
alluded  also  to  her  linguistic  proficiency  : — 

"  And  Frensh  she  spak  ful  faire  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  hir  unknowe  "  (11.  124-126), 
have  provoked  the  most  heated  discussions  amongst  scholars. 
Did  Chaucer  utter  these  words  in  earnest  or  in  jest  ?     That  is 
the  question  ;  and  after  the  learned  arguments  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  support  of  either  alternative,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  however  tempted  we  may 
be   to  think  that  Chaucer,  an  admirer  of  French  poetry  and 
with  a  certain  continental  reputation,  was  probably  no  better 
than  his  forerunner,  Walter  Map,  and  had  about  as  high  an 
opinion  of  the  language  of  the  nuns  of  Stratford  as  Map  had  of 
"  Marlborough  French." 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the  famous 
passage,  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  viz.,  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  pronunciation  between  Anglo-French 
and  Parisian  French.  But  such  a  difference  would  not  have 
existed  if  the  language  prevalent  in  England  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  had  simply  been  continental 
French  "  kept  up  by  a  mere  fashion."  2  A  courtly  language 
imported  from  France  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  kept  alive 
by  constant  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  would  have 
retained  its  pronunciation  practically  unchanged.  But  the 
distinct  characteristics  of  Anglo-French  show  that  it  was  not  a 
language  maintained  artificially  in  these  islands,  but  a  vigorous 
idiom,  which  grew  and  developed  in    its  own    peculiar  way, 

1  Spveral  Instances  of  It  will  be  found  below,  Phonology,  §5  10,  11 
!  Cf.,  however,  Freeman,  opus  crt.  Vol.  V,  p.  536. 
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like  any  other  dialect  of  France.  "  In  its  origin  a  mixture  of 
various  Norman  and  other  Northern  French  dialects,  afterwards 
mixed  with  and  greatly  modified  by  Angevin,  Parisian,  Poitevin, 
and  other  elements,  and  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  over- 
powering influence  of  literary  French,  it  had  yet  received,  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  a  distinct  and  independent  develop- 
ment, following,  in  its  phonology  especially,  English  and  not 
continental  tendencies."  ' 

Influence  of  Anglo-French  on  Modern  English.  It  would 
be  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  for  the  study  of  Modern 
English,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  Higden  was  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  French  spoken  in  England  in  his  days  (c.  1350) 
was  practically  everywhere  the  same.  The  careful  examination 
of  well  authenticated  documents  preserved  in  various  English 
towns  would  readily  supply  the  solution  of  this  problem.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  the  Saxon  and  Norman  tongues  had 
acted  and  re-acted  on  each  other,  and  the  character  of  both 
had  thus  been  considerably  modified.  This  process  made  the 
final  amalgamation  possible,  and  brought  about  a  phenomenon, 
perhaps  unique  in  the  annals  of  philology,  of  two  languages, 
essentially  different  in  character  and  genius,  becoming  irrevoc- 
ably welded  into  one  powerful  language,  admirably  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  English  people,  and  which,  before  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  gave  unmistakable  proof  of  superiority 
over  its  parent  tongues,  in  the  wonderful  masterpieces  of 
Chaucer. 

However  much  we  may  deplore  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Saxon  vocabulary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  blending  of  two  distinct  elements  has  given  to  the  English 
language  considerable  advantages.2  Not  only  has  it  imparted 
to  it  the  best  qualities  of  its  parent  tongues,  but  it  has  en-) 
throned  it  as  the  natural  link  between  Romance  and  Germanic,/ 
the  chief  groups  of  European  languages,  and  made  it  suitable  to 
become  in  an  incomparable  way  the  international  language  of 
the  future.  If  French  had  triumphed  in  England,  especially  if 
English  kings  had  continued  to  retain  their  continental  posses- 
sions, it  is  to  be  feared  that  England  might  have  been  in  the 
history  of  the  world  little  more  than   a  magnified  province  of 

i  C'f.  Murray,  A  New  Engl.  Did.,  General  Explanation,  p.  \. 

-  Mr.  Freeman  Ifl  not  ..f  the  s.n | union  :  "  Tin-  ;il.i  lin'j  e.,iril|iti.  m   i.l  <Mit     ..ii'  1 1    I     ii.-ve  I. 

have  been  Mi.!  i.nr  i-.-uli  ..i  iln>  Norman  Cu'iuest  which  has  been  purely  evil'  {Hist,  of  tht    \ 
Conquest,  Vol.  V,  p.  .',17 :  cl.  also  ;,/.  i>    >''i 
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France.  But  these  speculations  fall  rather  within  the  scope 
of  the  historian.  The  object  of  these  introductory  remarks  is 
simply  to  show  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Anglo-French  for 
the  proper  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Modern  English. 

The  French  Documents  of  the  Oak  Book.  The  Oak  Book 
contains  a  few  documents  in  Anglo-French  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  documents,  though  few  in 
number,  are  practically  all  the  records  that  have  survived  at 
Southampton  from  that  remote  period.  They  bear  distinct 
signs  of  a  local  dialect  which  was  but  little  contaminated  by 
the  influence  of  the  legal  language  of  the  time.  The  scribes 
were  undoubtedly  natives  of  Southampton  who  wrote  the 
language  as  they  spoke  it.  They  have  thus  left  us  a  record 
which  should  prove  useful  not  only  to  the  historian,  but  also 
to  the  philologist.  It  will  be  our  object  in  the  following  pages 
to  study  more  in  detail  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  language 
of  the  Oak  Book,  which  in  all  probability  was  typical  of  the 
Anglo-French  dialect  spoken  at  Southampton  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 


PHONOLOGY 


Vowels. 


§i.  This  vowel  is  used  in  the  Southampton  documents 
practically  as  in  standard  French.  Note,  however,  that 
accented  a  became  e  in  baret,  I,  601  (cf.  Hatzf-Darm.,  barat), 
perhaps  through  dissimilation  —  ;  merches,  II,  98  (due  to  the 
influence  of  atonic  er,  which  was  interchangeable  with  or). 
In  an  isolated  instance  au  occurs  instead  of  a,  viz.,  aschaut 
(subj.  of  acheter),  II,  16.  Notice  also  marreges,  II,  86,  used  side 
by  side  with  marreage,  II,  90.  But  there  is  no  single  instance 
of  aige  instead  of  age,  common  in  Northern  French  and  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  A.F.  texts  (cf.  Busch,  p.  12  ;  Grass, 
p.  xxxii). 

1  The  figures  ivfe]    In  1  lir      ■h'u.     :m  I    age  ill  which  the  wonl  occurs 
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Protonic  a  >  aa,  e.g.,  maarchaunde,  I,  34.  In  these  docu- 
ments there  is  no  example  of  tonic  a  being  written  aa,  although 
such  a  spelling  is  frequently  met  with  in  A.F.  texts  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (cf.  baas,  paas,  caas,  aan,  etc.,  quoted  by 
Busch,  p.  12).  Protonic  a  >  au  :  Maudeleyne,  1,26;  nanfrat, 
II,  62  (but  najvetz,  id.).  A  >  ai  in  ayrange,  I,  80  (usually 
arange,  id.,  arang,  I,  34);  aigncus,  I,  70,  and  aygnels,  II,  6,  are 
due  to  palatal  influence.  Protonic  a  frequently  becomes  e,  e.g., 
chescun,  I,  24,  etc.  ;  rechate,  I,  30  ;  menaunt,  I,  62  (pres.  partic.  of 
maneir)  ;  remeuaunt,  II,  70  ;  amcrvee,  II,  60.  A  >  0,  e.g.,  ovesque, 
I,  22,  etc.  ;  ore,  I,  54  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  172). 

§2.  An  [a],1  i.e.,  nasal  a,  whether  tonic  or  protonic,  is  written 
ami  almost  without  exception.  For  instance,  all  present 
participles  are  in  aunt,  e.g.,  entraunt,  I,  24 ;  donaunt,  I,  30  ; 
venaunt,  I,  36;  entendauntz,  I,  38;  suffisaunt,  I,  40,  etc.  (but 
entendanz,  I,  52).  Other  cases  are  estraunge,  I,  22  ;  alliaunces, 
I,  22  ;  marchaundz,  I,  24  ;  sergaunt,  id.  ;  dcvaitnt,  id.  ;  taunt,  id. 
(also  tan,  I,  26)  ;  quaunt,  id.  (also  quant,  id.)  ;  saunz,  I,  26 ; 
delyveraunce,  I,  30,  etc.  ;  specially  noteworthy  is  Germanic 
straunde,  I,  58.  In  atonic  position,  ffraunchise,  I,  22  ;  chaundeles, 
I,  24  ;  creauncer,  I,  40  ;  etc.  In  the  Guild  Ordinances  (Vol.  I, 
pp.  22-40),  out  of  132  cases  we  find  98  times  aim,  and  only  34 
times  an.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  such  words  as  alderman,  I,  24,  etc.  ;  an  (<  annum),  I,  24,  etc.  ; 
and  manere,  I,  34,  etc.,  which  are  invariably  written  an.  The 
other  cases  are  :  quant,  I,  24  ;  tan  (twice),  I,  26 ;  demander, 
I,  30  ;  avang,  I,  34  ;  name,  I,  40. 

On  the  other  hand  en  occurs  very  seldom  for  an,2  e.g.,  mender, 
I,6o;  ensuivcnt,  II,  102.  Note  also  that  dedens,  I,  54,  has  not 
become  dedans  as  in  continental  French  (cf.  Schwan-Behrens, 
252  A).  In  one  isolated  case  (possibly  due  to  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  copyist)  an  >  in,  viz.,  yssint,  II,  14,  used  side  by  side 
with  the  more  regular  yssaunt.  In  one  instance  also  an  >  on, 
viz.,  Estlond,  II,  4,  a  Germanic  word  ;  but  we  find  Irland,  II,  0. 

F. 
§3.         Accented  e  [e]  (representing  Lat.  e)  before  I  takes  glide- 
vowel  a,  only  when  /   is   vocalised,  e.g.,   meseaus,  I,  26  ;   peaus, 

I  The  symbols  in   [    ]  represent    1  lie  sounds  according    to  the    alphabet   of  the   "Association 
phonetiquo  Internationale." 

-    I'la   la I     'iv  '-■ lallv  I"  hav  r.   na Mistlml  In  A.F    (i  I.  Mlnimlng,  p.  17 1  ;     i.ia    . 

p.  mill). 
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I,  36,  etc. ;  oiseaus,  I,  70,  etc.  Note,  however,  peal,  I,  68 — such 
forms  are  rare  in  A.F.  (cf.  beat  mentioned  by  Grass,  p.  xxxiv). 
Occasionally  el  has  given  eu  instead  of  eau,  e.g.,  aigneus,  I,  70 ; 
batewe,  II,  16;  Burdeux,  II,  54;  but  examples  are  not  as 
numerous  as  in  Boeve  de  Haumtone  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  174). 
Busch  (p.  17)  has  already  pointed  out  that  blocked  e  occasion- 
ally became  ie,  as  in  Picard.  Our  text  supplies  the  following 
instances  :  piert,  II,  70 ;  se  empierd,  II,  56. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noticed  that  ee  appears  to  have  become 
ei  in  seil  (  =  seel  <  sitellum),  I,  34.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed 
that  the  first  e  had  disappeared  before  the  spelling  ei  was  intro- 
duced. The  presence  of  sel  (<  sitellum),  I,  34,  found  side  by 
side  with  seil  and  of  sel  (<  "*  sigellum),  I,  46,  tends  to  confirm 
this  assumption.  Note,  however,  that  seel  (<  *  sigellum),  I,  48, 
also  occurs. 

§4.  Accented  e  (representing  Lat.  c,  /")  followed  by  /  behaves 
generally  as  in  standard  French,  e.g.,  ccux,  I,  28.  In  one  instance, 
however,  we  have,  after  the  manner  of  the  Picard  dialect,  ceaux, 

II,  4,  instead  of  cens  or  ceux.  Ceals  has  been  detected  in  other 
A.F.  texts,  e.g.,  in  the  Play  of  Adam,  v.  459,  557  (cf.  Grass, 
p.  xxxiv),  and  Suchier  (Altj.  Gram.,  p.  82)  has  attributed  such 
forms  to  a  confusion  in  Anglo-French  of  <"/  and  <"/. 

Peculiar  is  the  treatment  of  blocked  e  in  eist  (=  est),  I,  30, 
and  eistre  (  =  estre),  I,  76.  This  spelling  proves  that  ei  and  e 
already  had  the  same  sound.  Elsewhere  the  regular  forms  est 
and  estre  alone  occur. 

§5.  Accented  e  (representing  Lat.  a)  is  fairly  often  written 
ee,  e.g.,  marchee,  I,  36;  blee  and  bleez,  I,  50;  seel  (sal),  II,  14; 
meer,  II,  54,  66;  neeff,  II,  60,  66  (more  frequently  nicff)  ;  gree, 
II,  82.  Sometimes  it  becomes  ei,  eg.,  einznei,  I,  30  (used  side  by 
side  with  eine  <  ains  +  ne  (<  natum)  )  ;  jureis,  I,  34  (generally 
jurez,  I,  38,  etc.)  ;  grey,  I,  38  (cf.  gree,  above)  ;  soneie,  I,  70 ; 
miff,  II,  54  (cf.  neeff,  above).  More  systematically  we  find  ie, 
e.g.,  tiel,  I,  32,  etc.,  itieles,  I,  22  ;  nief  and  nieff,  I,  72  ;  II,  54,  etc. ; 
mier  and  miere,  II,  2.  There  are  a  few  instances  also  in  which 
e  (<  a)  has  become  i  or  y,  e.g.,  tile,  I,  70;  iiij-s  (<  mansum), 
I,  54,  56,  etc.  ;  leqil,  II,  86.  The  tendency  to  substitute  i  for  e 
is  very  marked  in  the  unaccented  syllable  (see  below)  and  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  Southern  English  pronunciation. 

Latin  alem,  which  should  have  given  cl,  is  often  represented 
by  al  (also  in  continental  French),  e.g.,  loial,  I,  22  ;  leant,  I,  62  ; 
foial,  I,  22  ;  commnnaumentz,  I,  52. 
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§6.  Unaccented  e. 

(i)  Protonic  e  frequently  becomes  a  in  A.F.  (cf.  Stimming, 
p.  176),  but  examples  are  not  numerous  in  the  Southampton 
texts.  Marchaund  and  marchaundise  are  used  consistently 
throughout ;  achater,  I,  34,  etc.,  occurs  more  frequently  than 
acheter ;  the  substantive  is  invariably  achatour,  II,  2  ;  achateour, 
I,  38  ;  or  acatour,  I,  62.  Note  also  darrez,  II,  56,  58,  etc.  (instead 
of  denrees) ;  amercyamens,  I,  48,  shows  perhaps  the  influence 
of  late  Lat.  amerciamentum.  [In  the  fifteenth  century  English 
texts  of  Southampton,  we  commonly  find  amerciament,  I,  153  ; 
enprisonament,  I,  153,  etc.].  The  confusion  of  the  definite  articles 
le  and  la  in  A.F.  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
sounds  a  and  e  in  secondary  position  had  become  very  much 
alike.1 

/  lias  been  substituted  for  protonic  e  in  eskyvyns,  I,  30,  used 
side  by  side  with  skyvyns,  II,  130,  and  the  more  usual  eskevyns, 
I,  30,  etc. ;  chival,  I,  68,  II,  2  ;  ordines,  II,  2  ;  Oylyroun 
(=  Oleron),  II,  54;  dyners,  II,  90;  dyuyse  (past  part.),  II,  94; 
disaivoue  (past  part.),  II,  102  ;  girra,  I,  28  (for  regular  gera,  cf. 
Schwan-Behrens,  418).  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty in  the  spelling  of  such  words  ;  for  instance,  we  find 
side  by  side  pvimere,  I,  80  ;  primyere,  I,  60  ;  premere,  II,  76  ; 
but  invariably  preincrement,  II,  70,  or  premermentz,  II,  54.  The 
reason  for  this  uncertainty  has  been  stated  above  (cf.  §  5).  In 
eskyvyns  and  girra  the  change  may  be  due  to  palatal  influence  ; 
instances  of  this  kind  are  already  found  in  the  Oxford  text  of 
the  Chanson  de  Roland  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  177). 

§7.  Protonic  c  occasionally  became  ei,  e.g.,  seymeine,  I,  46  ; 
Breytayne,  II,  10  ;  peysaunt,  II,  S6  ;  meynteyner,  I,  52.  In  all 
probability  such  a  change  was  purely  graphic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  substitution  of  0  or  11  for  protonic  e  is  commonly 
witnessed  in  A.F.  texts  even  from  the  earliest  times.  This 
phenomenon  is  due  to  assimilation  (cf.  Busch,  p.  20  ;  Stimming, 
p.  177).  Examples  are  :  bosoing,  1,  50;  bosoygn,  II,  92  ;  bosoigne, 
I,  26;  solom,  I,  40,  etc.;  soloum,  I,  48,  etc.  More  uncertain 
are  : — dufaute,  I,  40,  for  usual  defaute,  1,  46,  etc.  ;  fumer,  I,  52, 
used  by  the  side  of  femer. 

§8.  Sometimes  protonic  e  disappears  :  (a)  Before  or  after  ;-, 
especially  in  the  formation  of  the  future  tense,  e.g.,  oeffrez,  I,  22 
(=  sofrerez)  ;  fra,  I,  28,  etc.  ;   frouni  or  I  runt,  I,  54,  etc.  ;   durra, 
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I,  28,  etc. ;    also  servient,  I,  74  ;   serrment,  II,  68  ;  premermentz, 

II,  54.  (b)  Before  s  followed  by  consonant  (cf.  §  64,  below), 
(c)  In  a  hiatus  before  the  accented  vowel,  e.g.,  brokur  or  abrokur, 
I,  62,  etc.  ;  eslus,  I,  42  (also  eslues,  id.  ;  esluys,  I,  24)  ;  porvou, 
I,  38.  More  frequently  we  find  porveu,  I,  44  ;  purveue,  id.  In 
one  instance  we  even  find  that  m  has  disappeared  instead  of  e, 
viz.,  ^oruee  (=  porveue),  I,  74.  Unless  this  spelling  is  simply 
an  error  of  the  scribe,  it  would  imply  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  shift  the  accent  from  the  ;/  to  the  e.1  On  the  whole,  c  in 
a  hiatus  has  frequently  been  retained,  e.g.,  seur,  I,  38;  seurte, 
I,  40  ;  even,  I,  62  ;  receu,  id. ;  esleus,  I,  44  ;  deive,  I,  46  ; 
achateour,  I,  38. 

§9.  More  frequently  e  has  developed  before  r.  This  is 
especially  common  in  the  formation  of  the  future  and  con- 
ditional. Such  forms  as  avera,  I,  24,  etc.  ;  averount,  I,  26,  etc.  ; 
bevera,  I,  28;  devera,  I,  40;  deveroient,  II,  68  ;  occur  exclusively 
in  our  texts  (but  in  one  place  we  find  responderunt,  I,  74  ;  and 
in  another  repoundrentz,  II,  66).  Other  examples  are  :  s'enyve- 
ront,  II,  62  (indie,  pres.  ?)  ;  delyveraunce,  I,  30;  leveretz,  II,  6; 
cheveroill,  II,  6;  lampereyes,  II,  10  (also  lampveye);  lokeram, 
II,i6;  deliveres,  II,  74  ;  Bevetaigne,  II,  84  (usually  Bretaigne) ; 
beverage,  II,  84  ;  enpovcres  (past,  partic),  II,  98. 
§10.  (2)  Posttonic  e.  Editors  of  A.F.  texts  have  already 
referred  on  many  occasions  to  the  fact  that  atonic  e,  following 
the  accented  syllable,  had  become  mute  at  an  early  period,  and 
was  consequently  often  omitted  in  writing  (cf.  Stimming, 
p.  181).  This  tendency  is  already  apparent  in  the  twelfth 
century  (cf.  Grass,  p.  xxxviii).  By  the  fourteenth  century  it 
had  become  general,  especially  in  the  case  of  e  following 
accented  e  (cf.  P.  Meyer,  Bozon,  p.  lx).  In  the  Oak  Book  we 
find  the  following  examples:  amenuse  (=  amenuisiee),  I,  22; 
asemble  (=  assemblee),  I,  44  ;  assembles  (=  assemblies),  I,  22  ; 
besilliez  (=  besilliee),  I,  36  ;  paiez  (=  paieesj,  I,  38  ;  bailie 
(=  bailliee),  I,  48  ;  baillez  (=  bailliees),  I,  46  ;  soille  {=  soilliee), 
I,  52  ;  agavdez  (=  agardees),  I,  56  ;  gardetz  (—  gardees),  I,  56 ; 
portez  (=  portees),  I,  74;  refuse  (=  refuser),  I,  76;  ordines 
(=  ordenees),  II,  2,  etc.  ;  but  paiee,  1.  44  :  entree,  I,  46  (also  milrc, 
[1,98);  enroulee,  I,  46  ;  enselee,  I,  48  ;  taxee,  I,  48  ;  tesmoignee, 
I,  50,  etc.  Sometimes  e  disappears  also  after  other  vowels,  e.g., 
ou  i  ove,  ovec),  I,  44  ;  lanutz  (=  lanues),  II.  |  :  valu,  IT,  8,  10 
(also  value). 
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After  ev,  e  disappears  but  seldom,  e.g.,  povers,  I,  28  (usually 
poveres)  ;  maner,  II,  102  (usually  manere).  More  frequently 
after  s  (or  c,  or  z),  e.g.,  kas  (<  capsa),  I,  2  ;  cervoys,  II,  2  (also 
servoyse)  ;  poys  (ind.  pres.  3rd  sg.  of  peser),  II,  4  ;  lycoryz 
(=  licorice),  II,  8  ;  malveis  (=  mauvaises),  I,  22 ;  schoyz 
(=  choses),  II,  100  ;  but  also  schochiz  ;  puiz  (subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.), 
II,  100.  Also  after  n,  e.g.,  duzan,  II,  4  ;  bazan,  II,  4  ;  sardeyn 
(=  sardine),  II,  4  ;  sabelyns,  II,  6  ;  matrinz,  id. ;  /eyHz,  td. ; 
greinz  (=  graines),  II,  8  ;  roznz  (=  tone),  II,  12.  After  /,  e.g., 
bal,  I,  2  ;  rek'/,  I,  62  ;  caweZ,  II,  8  ;  moel,  II,  12  ;  ffustail,  II,  72 
(also  Justaille).      After  f,  e.g.,  avaunditz  (fern,  sg.),  I,  52  ;    sorr, 

I,  80  ;  rfroyt,  II,  94.  Even  after  groups  of  consonants,  e.g.,  fienz 
(=  fiente),  I,  52  ;  desks,  I,  70  (usually  deskcs,  dcsqes,  etc.)  ;  hostz 
(=  hostes),  I,  80  ;    vicunt,  II,  100. 

§11.  On  the  other  hand,  mute  e  is  often  added  especially 
before  r,  e.g.,  poveres,  I,  26,  44 ;  povers,  I,  28 ;  vivere,  I,  36  ; 
veceyvere,  I,  44  ;  chiveres,  I,  70  (also  chevers,  I,  68) ;  peyvere,  II,  8. 
Sometimes  before  other  consonants,  e.g.,  deyevent,  II,  74  (usually 
deivent)  ;  havene,  II,  82.  Very  often  at  the  end  of  a  word,  after  r, 
e.g.,  heres  (=  heirs),  I,  22;    cornere  (=  cornier),   I,   56;    miere, 

II,  2,  12.  After  /,  e.g.,  counseille,  I,  22;  solaille,  I,  66;  gopiles, 
II,  6;  sedeivale,  II,  8;  galyngale,  II,  S;  makerelle,  II,  10;  mulu- 
welle,  II,  10  ;  barille,  II,  10  ;  neeZez  (pi.  of  veel  <  vitellum),  II,  16  ; 
ayZe,  II,  16;  appareles,  II,  54;  batelle,  II,  100;  Jc//e  (contraction 
of  de  Ze),  II,  102.  After  n,  e.g.,  prisone,  I,  32,  66  (usually  prison)  : 
carbone,  II,  12  ;  ascunes  (masc.  pi.),  II,  56;  resone,  II,  90  (usually 
reson)  ;  mainiz  (=  "  maines,"  for  "mains"),  II,  100.  After  ng, 
e.g.,  arange  and  ayrange,  I,  80 ;  conynge  and  conynges,  II,  6. 
After  t,  e.g.,  achatez  (=  achaz),  I,  64 ;  coustez,  II,  62,  96  ; 
fesauntez  (masc.  pi.)  II,  62  ;  este,  II,  64  (usually  est)  ;  porte 
(<  portum),  II,  96;  perhaps  also  gobettes,  II,  12.  After  s  (or  c, 
or  z),  e.g.,  canevace,  II,  12  ;  horsse,  II,  100  (usually  hors).  After 
other  consonants,  e.g.,  plombe,  II,  8  ;  hanapes,  II,  14.  After  u  (or 
w),  e.g.,  clozve  (=  clou,  cf.  Engl,  clove),  II,  8;  bateive,  II,  16; 
one  (=  ou  <  aut),  II,  100.  Frequently  masc.  forms  of  adjectives 
and  past  participles  have  a  fern,  ending,  a  sign  that  the  flexional 
system  had  become  hopelessly  confused,  e.g.,  salee  (=  sale), 
I,  58;  peschee  (pesche),  I,  66;  purchacee,  I,  66;  trovee,  1,  68; 
menee,  II,  2 ;  achatee,  II,  2;  pryveez,  II,  64;  enfondreez,  II,  No; 
trencheez,  II,  92  ;  etc.  It  should,  however,  be  obserwd  thai  in 
some  of  the  above  cases  the  gender  of  the  substantive  is  rather 
uncertain. 
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§12.  Unaccented  c  is  sometimes  written  ee,  e.g.,  doublee,  I,  46  ; 
roulee,  id.,  and  once  eo,  viz.,  /acco  (subj.  pres.),  I,  74.  /  for  e  is 
found  in  pucinis,  I,  70  ;  vitelynyz  (==  vitelines),  II,  24  ;  schochis, 
II,  100  ;  perhaps  also  in  chyveriz,  I,  70,  n.  27  ;  mainiz,  II,  100. 
Atonic  <7»v,  I,  38,  46  (<?y,  I,  60,  or  </*',  II,  86),  occurs  sometimes 
for  que  (<quod).'  Cases  in  which  i  has  replaced  e  are  especially 
common  in  the  English  texts  of  Southampton  (cf.  §  5,  above). 
Finally,  the  spelling  a  for  c,  fairly  common  in  some  A.F.  texts, 
for  example  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Thaun's  Computus  (cf.  ed. 
Mall,  p.  109).  occurs  only  once,  viz.,  villa,  II,  100,  for  ville,  and 
may  simply  be  a  scribal  error. 

§13.  En  (i.e.,  e  influenced  by  nasal)  is  occasionally  displaced 
by  an — though  as  a  rule  the  two  endings  an  and  en  are  not 
confused2 — e.g.,  arang,  I,  34  ;  arange,  I,  80  ;  sandal,  II,  8  ;  tint  re 
(entree),  II,  98.  Sometimes  we  find  aim,  e.g.,  sauns,  I,  26,  etc.  ; 
sergaunt,  I,  24,  etc.  ;  araunk,  I,  34  (once  only).  In  one  instance 
ain  is  used,  viz.,  dymaynge,  I,  24.  Instead  of  en  we  also  find 
ein,  e.g.,  dedeyns,  II,  80  (also  dedenz  and  dedens,  I,  54)  ;  deinyz 
(=  deinz,  for  denz,  dens),  II,  100;  leyns,  II,  66,  72  (once  liens, 
II,  100)  ;  ceint  (<  centum),  II,  4  ;  perhaps  also  meymc,  I,  34, 
42,  etc.  ;  meynies,  I,  So.  In  the  following  instances  en  has 
become  een,  viz.,  seen,  I,  22  ;  reveent  (indie,  pres.,  3rd  sg.,  of 
revendre),  I,  64  ;    leeng,  II,  10. 

Atonic  en  sometimes  becomes  on  or  un,  especially  in  verbal 
endings,  e.g.,  perdont,  II,  58  ;  s'enyveront  (indie,  pres.),  II,  62  ; 
roumpunt  (spelt  roumpuyt  in  the  MS.),  II,  70. 

I. 

§14.  Busch   (p.   20)   has  already  pointed  out  that  ever  since 

the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  tendency 
among  Anglo-Norman  scribes  to  substitute  y  for  i  for  the  sake 
of  clearness.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  conjunction  with 
m,  ;;,  or  u,  and  according  to  Busch  (loc.  cit.),  the  tendency 
became  more  marked  as  time  went  on.  In  the  Guild  Ordin- 
ances (pp.  22-40)  we  find,  out  of  159  cases,  i  used  94  times,  y 
65  times,  in  connection  with  m,  u,  or  u.  At  the  end  of  words 
y  instead  of  i  is  very  common  also  ;  out  of  99  cases,  y  occurs  35 
times,  i  64  times  (but  these  64  casts  include  35  times  si,  which 
is  almost  invariably  so  written).  In  other  positions  i  lias  been 
retained  in  92  cases  out  of  one  hundred. 
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§15.  We  have  seen  above  (§§  5,  6)  that  i  was  often  sub- 
stituted for  e.     The  reverse  process  is  not  so  frequent,  e.g.,  sere, 

I,  2  (also  eyre,  II,  6);  debrese,  I,  40;  pelece,  11,6;  maces,  II,  8. 
Ewangeles,  II,  66,  and  pointelle,  II,  10,  may  have  been  influenced 
by  suffix  el,  elle.  This  change  of  i>  e  is  especially  frequent 
among"  verbs,  several  infinitives  substituting  er  (or  z'er)  for  /Y 
(see  §  96). 

Sometimes  continental  /  (<  iei)  is  represented  (1)  by  ei,  e.g., 
deneie  usubj.  pres.),  I,  38  ;  seiwent  (=  sivent),  I,  56;  or  (1)  by  ie, 
e.g.,  fievent  (=  firent),  II,  82. 

§16.  In  (i.e.,  i  influenced  by  nasal)  is  uniformly  spelt  in.  In 
one  case  only  lias  eyn  been  substituted  for  in,  viz.,  in  sardeyn, 

II,  4,  10.  Such  a  change  is  fairly  common  in  other  A.F.  texts 
(cf.  Stimming,  p.  188).  In  coviengnes,  I,  22,  i  (<  iei)  has 
become  ie. 

O. 

§17.  Accented  open  0  [0]  (derived  from  Lat.  an)  retained 
in  Anglo-French  its  pronunciation  and  its  spelling  (cf.  Behrens, 
Zuv  Lautlehre,  p.  105).  Note,  however,  tresour,  I,  28  (used  side 
by  side  with  tresor).  This  A.F.  form  has  already  been  noticed 
by  Behrens  (opus  cit.,  p.  106),  who  from  the  presence  of  tvesour 
in  Middle-Engl.  concluded  that  the  word  was  early  confused 
with  the  numerous  nouns  in  -our  (<  -orem).  The  spelling 
Laorence,  I,  72,  shows  the  influence  of  written  Latin. 

In  a  few  cases  0  >  oi,  e.g.,  schoyz,  II,  100  (also  schochiz 
=  choses)  ;  poy  (<  paucum),  II,  82  [note,  however,  that  pot  also 
occurs  in  continental  French,  side  by  side  with  the  more  usual 
pou,  and  the  modification  in  the  sound  has  been  ascribed  to 
palatal  influence  (cf.  Schwan- Behrens,  145,  2)  ]. 

§18.  Accented  open  0  (from  Lat.  blocked  0)  represents  in 
Anglo-French  exactly  the  same  sound  as  0  (<  tin),  and  is  always 
written  0.  There  is  in  our  texts  but  one  instance  in  which  0 
was  replaced  by  on  (or  h),  viz.,  roule  (<  rotulurn),  1,  46;  roitles, 
I,  28  ;  also  rule,  II,  14. 

§19.  Accented  close  0  [o]  had  a  peculiar  development  in 
Anglo-French.  Whether  free  or  blocked,  it  produced  a  single 
vowel  sound  [u],  whereas  in  continental  French  it  resulted, 
when  free,  in  the  diphthong  i'm  (later  eu)  ami.  when  blocked,  in 
tin'  single  \<>\vul  sound  |u|.  This  peculiarity  of  Anglo-French 
is   noticeable    in    the   earliest    texts    (e.g.,    the    Oxford    MS.    >>l 
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Roland).  The  A.F.  sound  is  variously  represented  (i)  by  u, 
e.g.,  (free  vowel)  honurs,  I,  20;  vendur,  I,  38,  62;  abrokur  and 
brokur,  1,  62;  aillurs,  I,  66;  regratur,  I,  70;  porturs,  I,  70; 
seignurs,  II,  58  ;  segnurs,  II,  66  (also  seignour,  I,  22)  ;  /»)-, 
II,  56  ;  (blocked)  duzze,  I,  34  ;  £«£#,  I,  34  (cf.  Schwan-Behrens, 
64,  ia)  ;  suffre,  I,  40  ;  y'z<r,  I,  44  ;  surde  (subj.  pres.),  I,  60  ;  (2)  by 

0,  e.g.,  menors,  I,  26  ;  ^ro  (in  prodeshome),  I,  26. 

§20.  Already  in  Thaun's  Computus  there  is  one  instance  of  the 
use  of  oj/  in  this  case  (cf.  Mall,  p.  41).  It  was,  however,  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  this  spelling 
became  widely  used  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  190).  In  our  texts  on 
occurs  far  more  frequently  than  either  0  or  u.  Out  of  25  cases 
(cf.  Vol.  I,  pp.  22-40)  011  occurs  20  times,  «  three  times,  0  twice 
only.  Examples  witli  on  (free)  are  seignour,  I,  22  ;  vendour,  I,  38 
(used  side  by  side  with  vendur);  lour,  I,  40;  dettours,  I,  40; 
colour,  I,  42  ;  double,  I,  46  ;  houre,  I,  52  ;  melourc,  I,  80,  etc.  ; 
(blocked)  coustz,  I,  30;  jour,  I,  32  (also  jur)  ;  court,  I,  48,  etc. ; 
In  one  case  con  is  used  instead  of  on,  viz.,  achatcour,  I,  38  (also 
achatour). 

In  A.F.  texts  eu  is  rarely  substituted  for  on  ;  in  Boeve  de 
Haumtone  (Stimming,  p.  190)  there  are  only  two  examples.  In 
our  texts  we  find  :  (free  vowel)  vendeur,  I,  64 ;  preu,  I,  76 ; 
(blocked)  seuffre  (subj.  pres.),  I,  56.     Ue  occurs  once,  viz.,  sueffrc, 

1,  40  (also  suffre). 

§21.         Unaccented  0  is  variously  written  : 

(1)  0,  e.g.,  trover,  I,  28  ;  demorer,  id.  ;  novel,  I,  30  ;  encoru,  I,  34  ; 
coverture,  I,  36  ;  soffrcr,  I,  40 ;  colour,  I,  42  ;  bocherie,  I,  42  ; 
former,  I,  44;  overte,  I,  46;  borgeys,  I,  50;  aloer,  I,  72  ;  solement, 
II,  72,  etc. 

(2)  //,  e.g.,  cusiume,  I,  22  ;  burgeis,  I,  36  ;  suffra,  I,  40  ;  dublcrs, 
II,  14  ;  desuz,  I,  28. 

(3)  011,  e.g.,  bourgeis,  I,  36  (more  frequently  burgeis  or  borgeys)  ; 
coustume,  I,  64  ;  coustumer,  id.  ;  enroule,  I,  40  ;  ouster,  I,  40  ; 
II,  78  ;  couvers,  II,  80  ;  coustere,  II,  84  (also  costere)  ;  desouz,  I,  28 
(also  desuz). 

(4)  o?c>,  e.g.,  avoivcz  (past  partic),  I,  36  ;  Zotce  (past  partic), 
1,50;  lower,  II,  (0;  lowers,  II,  58;  alower,  II,  60;  alloive  (past 
partic),  II,  96  ;  lowage,  I,  50  ;  towage,  II,  76  ;  towayle,  II,  78  ; 
n-.j.viuT,  II,  100. 

(5)  c//  and  eiu,  e.g.,  aleuer,  I,  72  (generally  alower,  also  aloer) ; 
cordeivane,  II,  .)  :  sedewale,  II,  8. 
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(6)  oe  in  soeffrez,  I,  22. 

1 ;  i  oi  in  Oylyroun  (=  Oleron),  II,  54. 

(8)  e  in  peletrie  (  =  pouletrie),  I,  42  (also  miswritten  peletrine). 

§22.         On  (i.e.,  0  influenced  by  nasal)  originally  represented  in 

Anglo-French  the  sound  [u],  and  was  written  un.  But  already 
in  the  eleventh  century  it  was  often  spelt  on.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  oun  was  introduced;  and  after  1250 
all  three  spellings  are  found  side  by  side  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  191). 
In  the  Guild  Ordinances  (Vol.  I,  pp.  22-40)  the  proportion  is  as 
follows  :  un  9  times  (7  tonic  +  2  protonic)  ;  on  53  times 
(29  tonic  +  24  protonic) ;  oun  26  times  (23  tonic  -+-  3  protonic). 
It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  atonic  and  tonic  possessive 
3rd  masc.  sg.  is  usually  seon  in  our  texts  (cf.  I,  24,  28,  30,  etc.)  ; 
sometimes  son,  I,  30,  52,  etc.  ;  seldom  soun,  I,  30,  or  soen,  II,  60. 
In  Vol.  I,  p.  30,  scon,  son  and  soun  occur  in  the  same  sentence. 

Sometimes  en  is  found  instead  of  on  or  un,  e.g.,  visiterent 
(hit.  3rd  pi.),  I,  26  ;  en  (<  homo),  I,  46,  and  em,  II,  54.  Also 
before  the  accented  syllable,  e.g.,  demeyne,  I,  76 ;  demeigne, 
II,  64.  On  the  other  hand  we  always  find  somounse,  I,  22  ; 
somonce,  I,  50  ;  somonz  or  somons  (past  partic),  I,  48  ;  instead  of 
semonse,  etc.,  as  in  standard  French. 

U. 

§23.  Long  ago  it  was  recognised  by  philologists  that  in 
Anglo-French  the  symbol  it  did  not  represent  a  clear  [y]  sound, 
but  rather  [u].  The  pronunciation  was  not  the  same  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  North  of  England  it  was  probably  [u], 
whilst  in  the  South  it  came  much  nearer  the  modern  French  » 
or  [y].1 

In  our  text  ;/  is  very  seldom  replaced  by  on,  e.g.,  porvou,  I,  38, 
54,  64  (also  porveu,  I,  44,  and  purveu,  I,  58) ;  noul,  I,  30  (usually 
nul)  ;  purer,  I,  54  (also  jurer,  I,  52)  ;  jourez,  I,  46  (generally 
jurez,  I,  56).  Indeed,  Busch  (p.  26)  pointed  out  that  he  did  not 
meet  with  the  spelling  ou  for  tonic  //  in  any  Southern  English 
documents,  and  Stimming,  in  Boeve  de  Haumtcne,  identified  only 
one  isolated  instance  in  MS.  D.,  viz.,  couve  (cupa),  v.  1958. 

§24.        On  the  other  hand,  u  is  occasionally  written  i  (or  v)  in 

our  texts,  e.g.,  pelire,  II,  6  ;  alym,  II,  12,  24  ;  alim,  II,  24  ;  in  die 
protonic,    menyvoir,   II,    6  ;    also   quibib    (cubeba),    II,   24 ;    ami 
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quibasks,  II,  8.  Cimini  (=  cumini),  II,  20,  occurs  in  a  Latin 
Tariff.  In  the  fifteenth  century  English  texts  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  I  we  find  cominaltie,  I,  90  ;  into  (for  unto), 
I,  155  ;  noteworthy  is  mynumentes  (=  muniments),  I,  91. 
Collision  (for  collusion),  I,  89,  may  be  a  blunder.  Note  also  that 
Westhuthe  in  the  A.F.  text,  I,  72  (also  spelt  Wcstheuthe,  I,  58), 
becomes  Westhithe  in  the  English  translation  (I,  94). 

§25.  Eu  for  u  occurs  in  moreu,  II,  10  ;  mulewel,  II,  24  ;  as  well 
as  in  Wcstheuthe,  noticed  above  (§  24).  In  the  derivatives  of 
Lai.  usque,  11  always  becomes  e,  e.g.,  deskes,  I,  40,  etc.  ;  deske, 
I,  28  ;  dcsciucs,  I,  56  ;  jesqe,  II,  58. 

Ui  for  u  does  not  mark  a  phonetic  change  of  u,  but  simply 
shows  that,  in  pronunciation,  ui  was  no  longer  distinguished 
from  ;/.  It  is  a  case  of  "  umgekelirte  Schreibung,"  as  German 
philologists  call  it.  In  our  texts  we  find  but  one  example,  viz., 
esluys,  I,  24  (usually  eslus). 

§26.  Between  vowels,  u  is  often  written  «>,  e.g.,  dewe,  I,  46  ; 
vewe,  I,  46,  II,  90  ;  eawe,  I,  64,  66,  etc.  ;  ewage,  II,  84  ;  avowez, 
I,  36;  lowe,  I,  50  (see  other  examples  under  §  21  (4);  lowent 
(indie,   pres.),   II,   62  ;    le-we   (indie,   pres.),   II,   74 ;    oives   (aucas), 

I,  70.  Final  u  is  occasionally  written  we,  e.g.,  cloive  (=  clou 
<  clavum),  II,  8  ;  batewe  (=  bateu,  for  bateau),  II,  16.  Some- 
times  it  >  w   between  a   consonant  and  a  vowel,   e.g.,  feyrwe, 

II,  80  ;  crowner,  II,  100  ;  or  an  additional  w  follows  organic  u, 
e.g.,  muluwelle  (=  muluel),  II,  10  ;  venuwe  (=  venue),  II,  84. 
On  the  other  hand,  ;/  disappeared  in  porvee  (=  porveue),  I,  74. 

§27.  Un  [y]  (i.e.,  u  influenced  by  nasal)  is  always  written  un. 

Exception  :  comon,  I,  46,  54. 


2.     Diphthongs. 
§28.     From  the  earliest  times,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  in 
Anglo-French  to  reduce  diphthongs  to  simple  vowel  sounds  (cf. 
Slimming,  p.  193). 

Ai. 

/_ '■..  Even  in  standard  French  this  diphthong  soon  became  ei 
and  finally  open  e  | *- 1 .  In  our  documents,  ei  has  gained  ground 
over  ai,  especially  before  a  nasal.  In  the  Guild  Ordinances 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  22-40)  the  proportion  is  as  follows: — 
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(1)  Oral  vowel  :  out  of  52  cases,  ai  occurs  10  times  as  tonic, 
5  as  atonic  ;  ei,  14  times  as  tonic,  once  as  atonic  ;  e,  12  times  as 
tonic,  8  as  atonic  ;  ee,  twice  as  tonic. 

A  few  illustrative  examples  are  : — 

(a)  of  ei :  meyre,  I,  22  (also  mayre)  ;  malveis,  I,  22  ;  eide,  I,  22  ; 
eit  (=  ait),  I,  30  ;  feit,  I,  34  ;  feyre,  I,  44  (also  fere)  ;  meysoun, 
I,  28  (also  maysun,  I,  26)  ;  treyter,  I,  44  ;  seisyae,  I,  64. 

(b)  c  :  before  r :  fere,  I,  34,  etc.  ;  merym,  II,  14  ;  serment,  I,  22  ; 
sen-email,  I,  60  ;  before  s:  tenable  (=  raisnable),  I,  22;  resonable- 
ment,  I,  32  ;  encheson,  I,  30  ;  mes  (=^  mais),  I,  38,  etc.  ;  pes,  I,  40, 
62  (also  pees,  I,  30) ;  mesow,  I,  46  ;  desoremes,  I,  58  ;  reZesser,  I,  78, 
etc. ;  before  d  or  I  :  fetz  (indie,  pres.,  3rd  sg.),  I,  26  ;  fet,  I,  34  ; 
forfeture,  I,  48  ;  tret,  I,  78  ;  atret,  II,  102  ;  enplede,  I,  34. 

(c)  ee :  £ees,  I,  30,  56 ;  II,  74 ;  jeez  (<  factos),  I,  42  ;  fees 
(<  fascem),  II,  4;  feetz  (id.),  II,  98;  mees  (<  magis),  II,  60,  94 
(usually  mes)  ;  /eer  (<  facere),  I,  24. 

There  is  one  instance  of  ai  being  written  ea,  viz.,  feat 
(<  factum),  II,  60  ;  in  another  place,  the  same  word  is  spelt 
feait,  II,  96.  Once,  the  spelling  oi  occurs  for  ai  (via  ei),  viz., 
foire  (facere),  II,  60.  Note  also  that  the  ending  -arius  becomes 
-erie  (instead  of  aire)  in  Hyllevy,  I,  24. 

§30.  (2)  With  the  nasal  sound  the  spelling  ei  (ey)  pre- 
dominates. Out  of  87  cases,  ain  (or  ayn)  occurs  8  times  as 
tonic,  twice  as  atonic  ;  ein  (or  eyn)  73  times  as  tonic,  4  as  atonic  ; 
en  does  not  occur  in  pp.  22-40.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  examples  in  ein  (eyn)  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  gildeyn.  Elsewhere  the  pro- 
portion is  different,  e.g.,  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  54-74,  ain  (ayn)  occurs 
9  times,  ein  {eyn)  twice  only ;  but  out  of  these  9  instances  com- 
paynouns  is  repeated  5  times,  ayns  3  times,  and  payn  occurs  once ; 
on  the  other  hand  ein  is  represented  by  seyntz,  II,  66  ;  and 
certeynement,  II,  74. 

A  few  illustrative  examples  of  ein  (eyn)  for  ain  are:  chapelcyn, 

I,  24  ;  einznei  and  cine,  I,  30  ;  pleinte,  I,  32  ;  pein  (also  payn),  I,  42  ; 
meyn,  I,  42;  meyntenyr,  I,  44;  mcyntenev,  I,  60;  scymeinc,  I,  46. 
Ein  and  ain  are  the  prevalent  spellings,  but  occasionally  we  find  : 

(a)  an,  e.g.,  lane,  I,  2  (also  leine,  I,  72) ;  duxan,  II,  4  (also  duzayn, 

II,  6)  ;  cordewane  (?),  II,  4  ;  bazan  (?),  II,  4. 

(b)  en,  e.g.,  mendre  (=  maindre),  I,  72  (also  meyndre)  ;  sennts 
(=  saint),  I,  42. 
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El. 


§31.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spelling  ei  is  retained,  but 
the  influence  of  the  continental  spelling  oi  is  already  very 
marked.  In  Vol.  I,  pp.  22-40,  ei  occurs  87  times,  oi  51.  In  the 
Rolls  of  Oleron  (Vol.  II,  pp.  54-102)  oi  is  used  more  frequently 
than  ei.  Mr.  P.  Meyer  has  pointed  out  that  oi  in  Anglo-French 
is  frequently  found  to  rhyme  with  ai,  and  ei  with  e  (cf.  Boson, 
pp.  lix,  lx).  The  tendency  of  Anglo-French  was  to  reduce  all 
these  diphthongs,  ai,  ei,  oi,  when  placed  in  the  body  of  the  word, 
to  one  single  vowel  sound,  or,  when  final  or  followed  by  e,  to  a 
diphthong  ai  (cf.  Stimming,  pp.  193,  197  ;  Suchier,  Alt].  Gramm., 
pp.  38,  39,  49  ;  Behrens,  Zuv  Lautlehre,  pp.  130,  138,  etc.). 

The  uncertainty  of  the  spelling  bears  witness  to  the  con- 
fusion of  these  sounds.  Indeed,  instead  of  ei,  we  frequently 
find  :— 

(1)  ai,  e.g.,  consail.  I,  80,  II,  54;  consaillaunt,  I,  52;  solaille, 
I,  66  ;  saye  (<  seta),  II,  8  ;   porpays,  II,  12  ;  apparails,  II,  58. 

(2)  e,  heves  (=  heirs,  hoirs),  I,  22  ;  chaundeles,  I,  24  ;  dcvcnt, 
I,  28,  80,  II,  58  (generally  deyvent) ;  fres,  I,  34  ;  fez  (<  vTcem), 
I,  42,  66  ;  seent,  I,  42,  62  (usually  seient,  soient)  ;  pesson,  I,  64  ; 
encrestre,  I,  80  ;  lyngetele,  II,  12  ;  segmirs,  II,  66.  For  the  change 
of  verbs  in  -eir  into  verbs  in  -ev,  see  §  96,  below. 

(3)  i,  e.g.,  issiv,  I,  26  ;  driturelement,  I,  42  ;  issue,  I,  46. 

(4)  ie,  e.g.,  fiez  (<  vicem),  I,  40. 

(5)  it,  e.g.,  crustz  (=  creist),  II,  84. 

§32.  The  nasal  sound  is  consistently  spelt  ein  (eyn).  In  Boeve 
de  Haumtone  Stimming  detected  one  example  of  ain  for  ein 
(cf.  opus  tit.,  p.  201)  ;  in  our  text  there  is  none.  On  the  other 
hand,  en  is  used  instead  of  ein  in  prenge,  I,  46  ;  prengne,  II,  64. 

IE. 

§33.  The  treatment  of  this  diphthong  has  always  been  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-French  dialect.  Ever 
since  the  eleventh  century  we  find  a  tendency  to  replace  ie  by  e, 
a  clear  indication  that  the  diphthong  had  been  reduced  to  a 
single  vowel  sound.  In  many  MSS.  ie  has  all  but  disappeared  ; 
but  in  our  texts  it  is  still  well  represented.  In  Vol.  I, 
pp.  22-40,  the  spelling  ie  occurs  31  times,  whilst  e  is  used  in 
41  cases  (including  three  with  ee).  Note  that  we  invariably 
find  chief,  I,  24,  38,  etc.  ;  fiert,  I,  30,  etc.  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,   usser,  I,   24,  etc.  ;    bref,   I,   34  ;    maneve,   I,   34,   etc.   (once 
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manyre,  II,  72) ;  gerner,  I,  36  ;  quarters,  I,  36,  etc.  A  great  many 
words,  however,  are  spelt  both  ways,  e.g.,  master,  I,  44  ;  mestier, 
II,  54  ;  herbergev,  I,  62  ;  herbergier,  I,  50  ;  bocher  anil  bochier, 
I,  50  ;  primere,  I,  So  ;  primyere,  I,  60 ;  dementers,  II,  92  ; 
demenliers,  I,  64  ;    etc. 

§34.  Although  ie  and  e  are  the  most  prevalent  spellings,  we 
find  sometimes  : — 

(1)  ee,  e.g.,  seetz,  I,  26;  marchee,  I,  36;  justiceer,  1,40;  meel, 
11,4- 

(2)  eie,  seiege,  II,  70  (this  word  is  also  spelt  siege,  I,  30 ;  sige, 
id.  ;  sege,  II,  12). 

(3)  e;',  seiwent,  I,  56  (cf.  Schwan-Behrens,  §  155). 

(4)  i  (fairly  common),  e.g.,  sige,  I,  30;  parteniv,  I,  36;  peissonyr, 
I,  58  ;  chiveres,  I,  70 ;  rcgvatir,  I,  70  ;  denyrs,  II,  58,  88,  etc.  ; 
manyre,  II,  72. 

(5)  io,  vyole,  II,  82  (perhaps  a  blunder  for  i>y<?fc  ?). 

§35.         The  nasal  sound  ien  is  occasionally  written  :  — 

(1)  en,  viz.,  benz,  II,  100.  This  spelling,  though  quite  com- 
mon in  some  A.F.  MSS.,  occurs  in  our  text  only  in  this  isolated 
instance. 

(2)  een,  veent,  I,  42. 

(3)  ein,  e.g.,  aveynt  (indie,  pres.),  II,  58,  68  ;  aveigne  (subj.), 
I,  60;  teynt  (indie,  pres.),  II,  94;  gardein(s)  (=  gardien 
<  gardenc),  I,  54. 

(4)  ain,  gardayns  (see  gardeins,  above),  I,  54. 

(5)  in,  e.g.,  vintz  (indie,  pres.,  3rd  sg.),  II,  54;  covynt,  II,  68; 
tyntz,  II,  94 ;  vinge  (subj.  pres.),  I,  74  ;  vynent,  I,  28  ;  mevym 
(=  mairien),  II,  14. 

(6)  ian,  Julian,  I,  26. 

Ieu. 

§36.  This  spelling  is  retained  in  dieu,  I,  22,  II,  90 ;  lieu,  II,  56. 
Anglo-French  generally  substituted  iu  for  ieu  ;  but  I  have  found 
no  instance  of  that  spelling  in  the  Oak  Book.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  following  variations  occur  : — 

(1)  eu,  in  dcu,  I,  26  ;  leu,  I,  30  ;  leus,  I,  52  ;  sen  (<  sebum),  II,  4  ; 
veutz  (<  *  veclos),  II,  6. 

(2)  ui,  luy,  I,  44  (usually  spelt  leu). 

(3)  11,  suaunt  (pres.  partic),  I,  44  (suant  occurs  also  in  Boeve 
de  H.,  v.  3636). 
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§37.         This   diphthong    is    regularly    written    oi    in    our    text. 
Note,  however,  that  instead  of  oi  we  find  : — 

(1)  0,  e.g.,  cervosc,  I,  26  (usually  cervoyse,  I,  26  ;  cervoys,  II,  2  ; 
servoyse,  I,  42)  ;  paroche  (a  semi-learned  word),  I,  72. 

(2)  i,  in  recowisaMnfc,  I,  40  (conisance,  conisaunce  is  very  common 
in  Anglo-French  and  Middle  Engl.  ;  cf.  Stimming,  p.  205). 

In  gildeyne,  I,  26,  we  have,  perhaps,  the  equivalent  of 
":1:"  guildoigne  (Du  Cange,  gildonia)  (cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  27,  n.  25). 

Ou. 

§38.         Interesting    is   chive,    II,    8,    for    Fr.    clou    (<   clavum)  ; 
Mod.  Engl,  has  clove  from  the  same  source. 

01  +  consonant  instead  of  regular  ou  has  sometimes  given  oe, 
e.g.,  voedra,  I,  46  ;  coepe,  II,  68  ;  or  u,  e.g.,  utre  (ultra),  I,  36. 

Besides  dous,  I,  52,  we  also  find  deus,  I,  54,  or  even  dieux, 
II,  54- 

Ue. 
§39.         The  spelling   uc  has  seldom  been  retained  in  our  text. 
Instead  of  it  we  find  :— 

(1)  e,  in  fev  (<  forum),  II,  68. 

(2)  ou,  e.g.,  pout  (=  puet),  II,  62,  72,  etc.  ;  pount,  II,  66,  86  ; 
trouvent,  II,  86  ;  avowe,  I,  36  ;  lowe,  II,  88  ;  lowent,  II,  62. 

(3)  oe,  e.g.,  moert,  I,  28,  II,  64;  demoert,  II,  92  ;  demoerge  (subj. 
pres.),  I,  56  ;  voet,  II,  60,  78  ;  voez,  II,  64  ;  voelent,  II,  82  ;  troeve, 
II,  62,  84;    poet,  II,  86,  88;    modes,  I,  34,  74;    moel,  II,  12;    oefs, 

I,  70  ;    boef,  II,  12  ;    foer,  II,  94. 

(4)  0,  e.g.,  trovent,  I,  54  ;    voylle,  II,  100. 

(5)  eo,  e.g.,  seon  (=  suen,  cf.  Schwan-Behrens,  §  326),  I,  36  ; 
illeoqes,  II,  98  ;    veot  (=  vuelt),  II,  98. 

(6)  eu,  e.g.,  vcut,  I,  38,  40  ;  pcutz,  I,  42  ;  kite  (<  locat),  II,  72 
(also  lewe,  II,  74  ;  usually  lowe). 

(7)  it,   e.g.,   putz   (=    puet),    I,    30 :     also    pust,    II,    5.]-  ;     put, 

II,  58,  60. 

(8)  1//,  in  puyzt  (=  puet),  I,  30,  60  ;    puytz,  I,  50. 

Ui. 

§40.  French   ui   (representing    Lat.    u    +    i  and   I. at.  .">  +    /') 

remains  ui  in  Anglo-French,  e.g.,  celuy,  I,  24  ;  luy,  I,  28  ;    puyse, 
I,  36  ;  quyr,  I,  68.     Instead  of  ui,  we  find  : — 
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(1)  oi — especially  for  Lat.  o  -\-  i — e.g.,  oile,  I,  34;  oyle,  II,  14  ; 
noysent  (<  nocent),  I,  74  ;  voide,  II,  2. 

(2)  ey,  in  veyde,  II,  60  (also  voide). 

(3)  it,  e.g.,  amenuse,  I,  22  ;  usser,  I,  24  ;  cusyne,  I,  28  ;  cundure, 
I,  28  ;  />i<se,  I,  62  ;  /wsst-,  II,  60  ;  pussent,  II,  86,  92  ;  nutz,  I,  52, 
56  (also  spelt  nuzt,  I,  24  ;   nuiylz,  id.  ;   nuyzt,  I,  40). 

(4)  i,  e.g.,  cell,  I,  66  ;  autri,  I,  66. 

(5)  en  in  eus  (<  ostium),  I,  52. 


3.     Consonants. 

B.1 

§41.     According  to  Busch   (p.  37)  b  is  sometimes  omitted  as  a 

glide  consonant  (consonne  d'appui)  between  m  and  I.     There  is, 

however,  in  our  text  no  instance  of  this  Picard  characteristic. 

Final  b  has  disappeared  in  plum,  I,  2. 

C  [k]. 

§42.         C    representing    voiceless  -  front  -  stop    is    occasionally 
written  :  — 

(1)  k  in  our  text,  e.g.,  kas  (capsa),  I,  2  ;  pak,  I,  2  ;  eskcvyns,  I,  24  ; 
clerk,  I,  24  ;  mark,  I,  36  ;  lok,  I,  40  ;  dounk,  I,  44  ;  pork,  I,  52  ; 
deskarger,  I,  58  ;  safe,  I,  72  ;  sek,  II,  4  ;  £ofee,  II,  4 ;  arfes,  II,  6  ; 
hauberk,  II,  8  ;   lokeram,  II,  16  ;  ffraunk,  II,  68,  etc. 

(2)  f/w  (</),  especially  initial,  e.g.,  qityr,  I,  68  ;  quirs,  I,  34  ; 
quyvre,  II,  8  ;  gar,  II,  82  ;  quisyne,  II,  84  ;  esqueles,  II,  14  ;  perhaps 
also  ovesque  (=  avuec),  I,  22. 

In  sugre,  I,  2,  II,  22,  c  has  been  weakened  to  g. 

Before  a  consonant  c  was  occasionally  retained  in  the  spelling, 
e.g.,  poinctz,  I,  22.  Spurious  c  lias  been  added  in  sauncz  (sine), 
II,  102. 

C  [ts]. 

?l  ;  Generally  spelt  c,  even  before  other  vowels  than  e  or 

i,  e.g.,   coe,   II,   54   (more   commonly   ceo),  ffrauncoise,   I,   58    (also 
ffraunceyse). 

Sometimes  c  >  s,  e.g.,  sere  (<  cera),  I,  2  ;  reconsille  (pasl  partic), 
1,30;  servoyse  (usually  cervoyse),  I,  42,  II,  2;  comensement,  I,  80; 
mounsel,  II,  2  ;   sedewale,  II,  8  ;  seo,  II,  16;  sewise,  II,  62. 
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Picard  ch  occurs  in  the  semi-learned  word  paroche,  I,  72. 
For  some  unexplained  cause  (perhaps  through  the  influence 
of  part)  c  in  Old  French  "  parcenier"  lias  become  t,  viz.,  partener, 

I,  22  ;  partenir,  I,  36  (cf.  Engl,  partner,  whence  Mod.  French  has 
coined  partenaire). 

Ch. 

§44.  In  A.F.  texts  it  is  fairly  usual  to  find  c  [ts]  instead  of  ch 
(<  pj).  Our  MS.  has  no  single  instance  of  this  characteristic  : 
ch  occurs  throughout  as  in  standard  French,   e.g.,  sache,  I,   26, 

II,  58;  sachies,  I,  64 ;  sachant,  II,  98.  In  this  respect  it  agrees 
entirely  with  the  text  of  Boeve  de  Haumtone  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  235). 

On  the  other  hand  the  Picard  c  [k]  instead  of  ch  is  fairly 
common  in  our  text  and  is  often  written  k,  e.g.,  eskevyns,  I,  24  ; 
deskavger,  I,  58 ;  desqarke,  I,  64  ;  abrokur  and  brokur,  I,  62  ; 
acatour,  I,  62  ;  karette,  I,  68  ;  carbun,  I,  74  ;  carbone,  II,  12  ;  poke, 
II,  4  ;    canevace,  II,  12. 

Instead  of  ch,  g  is  occasionally  found,  e.g.,  deskarger,  I,  58 
(but  desqarke,  I,  64)  ;   dymaynge,  I,  24. 

D. 

§45.  In  various  A.F.  texts,  isolated  instances  have  been 
pointed  out  in  which  medial  d,  instead  of  disappearing,  became 
t.  Stimming  mentions  pertriz,  v.  424,  Busch  voutrons  (p.  41). 
In  our  MS.  we  find  chiete  (=  chiede  <  cadat),  I,  36. 


§46.         In  the  spelling,  /  is  occasionally  retained  before  s,  e.g., 
baillifs,  I,  38,  42,  52  (also  baillis,  I,  52)  ;  clefs,  I,  46  ;  oefs,  I,  70. 


§47.  Germanic  w  has  become  gu  (or  g),  as  in  standard 
French,  except  in  weyde,  II,  2,  10  ;  wolde,  II,  10  ;  wayd,  II,  24 
(also  geyde,  II,  10). 

Throughout  our  text,  original  gu  has  been  reduced  to  g,  e.g., 
garder,  I,  42  ;  garde,  I,  28  ;  gardeins,  I,  5  j  :  gardayns,  id.  ;  agard, 
II,  78  ;  gage,  I,  46  ;  garir,  II,  62  ;  gavrer,  II,  92  ;  garnyr,  I,  22  ; 
geyde,  II,  10;  glide,  I,  12  ;  gildeyn,  I,  j(>;  ginde,  II.  70:  gindera, 
II,  70  ;    gyndage,  II,  70.     The  only  exception  is  ^wier,  II,  98. 

Final  g  has  become  k  in  araunk,  I,  34. 
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H. 
§48.  H  of  Latin  origin  had  disappeared  as  in  continental 
French,  although  in  the  spelling  it  was  frequently  retained,  e.g., 
heir,  I,  30  ;  horn,  I,  60  ;  homme,  I,  46  ;  honurs,  I,  20  ;  hors,  I,  34 
(also  ovs,  II,  G6) ;  hostel,  II,  64  ;  hostz,  I,  80  ;  houre,  I,  78  ;  etc. 
In  the  case  of  words  of  Germanic  origin  /;  was  always  retained 
except  in  arang,  araunk,  I,  34. 

J- 

§49.  Even  before  vowels,  other  than  e  or  i,  g  is  frequently 
found  instead  of  ;',  e.g.,  sergaunt,  I,  24  (also  serjaunt,  I,  50)  ; 
haubergoun,  II,  8  ;    sturgoun,  II,  10. 

L. 

§50.  Before  consonants,  I  became  vocalised  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  210).  But  the 
process  was  not  carried  out  systematically,  and  we  find  side  by 
side  : — 

(1)  Cases  in  which  /  >  u,  e.g.,  meseaus,  I,  26;  aumune,  I,  26; 
autre,  I,  30  ;  maudir,  I,  32  ;  maufere,  id.  ;  anxi,  I,  34 ;  peaus, 
1,36;  dufaute,  I,  40;  qiteus  (=  quels),  I,  44;  leaument,  I,  46; 
voudra,   I,    52  ;    communaumentz,   I,   52  ;    jausemcnt,    I,    62  ;    sauf, 

I,  74,  etc.  Occasionally  /  has  been  retained  together  with  u,  e.g., 
aultre,  II,  82  ;    aidtres,  II,  14  ;    aultrement,  II,  58. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  vocalisation  did  not  take  place,  e.g., 
malveis,  I,  22;  chatels,  I,  40;  principalment,  I,  60;  eels,  I,  62 
(usually  ceus,  ceux)  ;  aygnels,  II,  6;  almandes,  II,  8;  salmon, 
salmoun,    II,    10 ;     pealx,    II,    24    (usually    peaus,    peaux) ;     salvez, 

II,  100. 

(3)  Cases  in  which  /  disappeared  altogether,  e.g.,  ascun,  I,  26; 
as  (a  +  les),  I,  28,  38;  fitz,  I,  30;  cotel  (  =  coltel),  I,  30; 
utre,  I,  36 ;  motons,  I,  68  ;  gopiles,  II,  6  ;  fcog-e,  II,  6 ;  saver 
(<  salvare),  II,  66;  save  (fem.  of  sauf),  II,  58;  voet  (  =  vuelt), 
II,  60  ;  voez,  II,  64  ;  veot,  II,  98 ;  coepe,  II,  68  ;  coper,  II,  68  ; 
pasme  (<  palma),  II,  76. 

§51.  Final  /  was  seldom  vocalized,  e.g.,  del  seneschal,  I,  26; 
nl  corps,  I,  28  ;  seel  (*  sigellum),  I,  28  ;  set,  I,  46  ;  seZ  (sitellum), 
1,34;  seil,id.;  se/ (sal),  I,  74;  see/,  II,  14;  01/e/,  I,  30;  chastel, 
1,58;  batel,l,  58;  towel,  I,  64;  peaZ,  I,  68;  etc.  Exceptions: 
Zea«J,  I,  (>2  ;    */ f (  ray,  I,  <>|  ;    batewe,  II,  16. 

In  arblaste,  II,  6,  lor  arbaleste,  we  have  probably  metathesis 
of  /  (cf.  §  109). 
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§52.  The  sound  of  I  mouille  probably  disappeared  in  Anglo- 
French  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  was 
frequently  retained  in  the  spelling  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  212).  Note, 
however,  in  our  text  :  meloure,  I,  So  ;  vyole  (<  *"  vecla),  II,  82  ; 
perhaps  also  vitayle,  I,  38  ;    veiles  (<  veiller  <  vigilare),  I,  56. 

M. 

§53.  Final  m  became  n  in  Anglo-French  as  in  standard  French, 
e.g.,  seon  (suum),  I,  28  ;  rien,  I,  34  ;  nouns,  I,  54  ;  reysyns,  II,  14. 
But  very  frequently  final  m  was  retained  in  our  M.S.,  e.g.,  arresm 
(aeramen),  II,  8  ;  merym  (®  materiamen),  II,  14  ;  seym  (*  sagi- 
men),  I,  34  ;  seim,  id. ;  plum  (plumbum),  I,  2  ;  cum,  I,  24  ;  com, 
I,  28  ;    urn,  I,  28  ;    om,  I,  36  ;    horn,  I,  60 ;    em,  II,  54. 

Before  p,  n  is  frequently  found  instead  of  m,  e.g.  enprisone 
(past,  partic),  I,  30 ;  enpvisoneez,  I,  40  ;  enplede,  I,  34 ;  enporte, 
I,  52  ;    enpletterount,  I,  74  ;    enpoveves,  II,  98  ;    enpreigne,  II,  98. 

N. 

§54.  Final  n  disappeared  after  r  as  in  standard  French, 
except  in  tourn,  I,  74.  N  disappeared  also  before  s,  except  in 
demonstraunce,  I,  40  ;    monstre,  I,  40. 

A  characteristic  of  Anglo-French  is  the  disappearance  of  n 
before  v,  e.g.,  covyent,  II,  90 ;  covynt,  II,  68  ;  coviengnes,  I,  22  ; 
couvers,  II,  80  ;    couvenaunt,  II,  90. 

§55.  We  have  seen  above  (§  53)  that  final  m  was  frequently 
retained.  Occasionally  even  n  became  m,  e.g.,  solom  (=  selonc), 
I,  40;  soloum,  I,  48;  lokeram  (=  locrenan,  locronan),  II,  16. 
Before  /  and  v,  n  has  sometimes  been  replaced  by  m,  e.g., 
emvoie,  II,  62. 

Inorganic  n  is  added  in  peletrine  (=  pouletrie),  I,  42  ;  arnement 
(atramentum),  II,  12. 

§56.  In  Anglo-French  the  sound  n  mouille  ceased  at  an  early 
date  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  n  sound.  In  our  text 
final  ng  (or  nc)  becomes  n,  e.g.,  estayn,  I,  2  ;  esteyn,  II,  8  ;  poin, 
I,  30  ;    poyn,  II,  76,  etc.     Except  in  arcing,  avaunk,  I,  34. 

In  medial  position  gn  is  sometimes  replaced  by  in  (or  yn)  or 
simply  ;;,  e.g.,  doyne,  I,  46;  Breytayne,  II,  10;  onyons,  II,  10; 
onyounel,  II,  10  (also  oygnounet) ;  compaynons,  II,  54  (also  compai- 
gnonns,  II,  56);  viene,  I,  32  (usually  viegne) ;  veine,  II,  100; 
vynent,  1,  28.     <  >nce  gn  be<  omes  ny,  viz.,  in  tesmonye,  I,  62. 
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Except  in  coviengnes,  I,  22,  ngn  becomes  either  (1)  gn,  e.g., 
viegne,  I,  32;  tesmoignee,  I,  50;  or  (2)  ng,  e.g.,  iiengc,  I,  44; 
prenge,  I,  46  ;    prengent,  I,  70  ;    r/ug-e,  I,  74  ;    meynprengent,  I,  78. 

P. 
§57.         Before    s   or    t,   p   frequently   survives,   at   least   in   the 
spelling,  e.g.,  corps,  I,   22;    Baptistcz,  I,  24;    escriptz,  I,  42  ;    oe/is, 
I,  76  ;    draps,  II,  6  ;    temps,  II,  56. 

Between  m  and  «  (also  m  and  s)  />  was  often  inserted  in 
Anglo-French.     The  only  example  found  in  our  text  is  Sampson, 

I,  72  ;   but  in  the  Latin  documents  we  commonly  find  dampnum, 

II,  48  ;    dampnatorum,  II,  no  (cf.  also  Engl,  dampned,  I,  160). 
For  final  p,  see  §  41. 

Q- 

§58.  Instead  of  qu  we  frequently  find  q,  e.g.,  qei,  I,  22  ;  dcsqe, 
I,  42  ;    desqes,  I,  56  ;   kyqil,  I,  50  ;    qike,  I,  52  ;    desqarke,  I,  64. 

Qu  is  also  commonly  replaced  by  k,  e.g.,  deske,  I,  28  ;  deskes, 
I,  40  ;  unkes,  I,  34  ;  qiiaunke,  I,  34  ;  kyque,  I,  38  ;  gifec,  I,  52  ; 
quike,  I,  80  ;  Jakes,  I,  70  ;  kyl  (que  -f  il),  I.  76  ;  skyreux,  II,  6  ; 
makerelle,  II,  10. 

R. 
§59.         Metathesis  is  very  common  with  r,  e.g.,  freez  (=  ferez), 

I,  22  ;  ccstres  (=  sestiers),  I,  26;  gerner,  I,  36  (cf.  Engl,  garner)  ; 
eiifei'  (---  entre),  I,  64;  achatre  (  =  achater,  acheter),  I,  66; 
chevers  (=  chievres),   I,   68;    navier  (  =  navire),  II,   16;    crottwer, 

II,  100  ;  perhaps  swer,  II,  100,  instead  of  sivre.  Note,  however, 
that  berbiz,  I,  68,  and  ffovmage,  I,  70,  do  not  become  brebis  and 
fromage  as  in  continental  French. 

§60.  The  sounds  r  and  n'  are  generally  confused  in  A.F. 
texts,  e.g.,  serra,  I,  24  ;  serrez,  I,  22  ;  serrount,  I,  24  ;  cerronf, 
II,  68  ;  serroit,  I,  40 ;  ferva,  II,  102  ;  ferrez,  I,  22  ;  ferrount,  II,  86  ; 
girra,  I,  28  ;  achaterra,  I,  38  ;  serrement,  I,  60  ;  serrment,  II,  68  ; 
arresm  (aeramen),  II,  8  ;  garry,  II,  62  (but  giwh-)  :  marreges, 
II,  86;  marreage,  II,  go  (but  mareage,  II,  86,  88);  demorraunt, 
II,  86;  etc.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  quere,  I,  28;  entere 
(=  enterre),  I,  28  ;    Engletere,  I,  30  (generally  Engletevre). 

§61.  R  disappeared  in  hevbiger,  I,  70  (usually  herberger),  and 
matrinz  (=  martrinz),  II,  6.  On  the  other  hand,  inorganic  r 
was  introduced  in  pomadre  (pomata),  II,  2  ;    chartre,  II,  54. 

In  sedewale,  II,  8,  r  became  /.  If  cas,  II,  94,  is  not  simply  a 
mistake  for  car,  r  has  become  s  in  this  word. 
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S. 

§62.  Between  vowels  the  voiceless  and  the  voiced  point- 
continuants  are  generally  denoted  by  ss  and  s  respectively.  In 
A.F.  texts  s  occurs  fairly  often  where  ss  ought  to  have  been 
used.  This  confusion  of  s  and  ss,  already  noticeable  in  works  of 
the  twelfth  century^  is  especially  common  in  our  MS.  In 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  22-40,  ss  occurs  15  times,  and  s  instead  of  ss  10  times. 
Examples  are:  servise,  I,  28;  trespase,  I,  30  ;  punysement,  I,  32  ; 
puyse  (—  puisse),  I,  36;  puse,  I,  62;  reconisaunce,  I,  40;  asise, 
I,  42  (also  assyse) ;  asemble  (  =  assemblee),  I,  44  ;  asembler,  I,  60  ; 
fausement,  I,  62  ;    etc. 

§63.  Instead   of   initial  s,   c  is   found   in   cestres  (=   sestiers), 

I,  26;  cyl  (=  s'il),  I,  66;  ces  (  =  ses),  II,  64,  66 ;  cerront 
(=  seront),  II,  68.  Sometimes  also  for  medial  s  or  ss,  e.g., 
delicionces,  II,  64  ;    despences,  II,  64  ;    encrecement,  I,  80. 

§64.  There  is  already  in  our  text  a  tendency,  which  after- 
wards became  very  marked  in  Middle  English,  viz.,  to  discard 
prothetic  e  before  s  followed  by  a  consonant.  But  such  cases 
are  very  rare,  and  in  every  single  instance  the  word  immediately 
preceding  s  iinpura  ends  with  a  vowel  (usually  e),  e.g.,  la 
straunde,  I,  58;    de  Skyveux,  II,  6;    de  sturgoun,  II,   10;    de  Sclate* 

II,  14;  livre  sterling,  II,  16;  de  skyvyns,  II,  130.  Although  in 
the  MS.  there  is  a  distinct  gap  between  the  words,  and  a  capital 
S  is  found  in  two  instances,  these  examples  are  by  no  means 
conclusive.  Except  in  the  case  of  straunde  and  sterling,  two 
distinctly  English  words,  we  ought  perhaps  to  regard  these 
spellings  as  the  result  of  some  vagaries  of  the  scribe  and  not  as 
the  effect  of  a  phonetic  change.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  dialects  of  North-Eastern  France,  e  was 
often  suppressed  in  such  cases.  Both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  this  phenomenon  has  been  ascribed  to  Germanic 
influence.3 

§65.  Medial  s   is  rarely  written   z,  e.g.,   marchaundizes,  I,  38 

(usually  marchaundises).  On  the  other  hand,  z  for  final  s  is  very 
common,  e.g.,  Icz  (article,  nom.pl.),  I,  20  ;  assemblez  ( =  assem- 
bles), I,  22  ;  deuz,  I,  24;  foyz  (vicem),  I,  24  ;  fez,  I,  42  :  saiinz, 
I,  26;  meynz,  I,  40;  poinz,  I,  42;  baillez  (=  bailliees),  I,  46  ; 
somonz,  I,  48;    dedenz,  1,  54  :    agardez  {—  agardees),  I,  56 ;   fetez 

1  Cf.  Grass,  Ailumspiel.  p.  1.x. 

2  Cf.  Mod.  Lang.  Xev..  April,  1911,  p.  181. 
a  Of.  Bebreoa,  Zur  Lautlehre  p  182 
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(past  partic,   fem.   pi.),   I,   56  ;    voyz,  I,  60  ;    berbiz,  I,  68  ;    croyz, 

I,  72;  ffeynz,  II,  6;  dez  (=  de  +  les),  II,  24;  troiz,  II,  54; 
loynz,  II,  90  ;  rienz,  II,  92.  Sometimes  we  find  tz  instead  of  z, 
e.g.,  ceutz,  I,  28,  48  (usually  ceux)  ;  fitz  (filius),  I,  30  ;  gardetz 
(  =  gardees),  I,  56  ;   foitz  (vicem),  II,  96  ;   feetz  (fascem),  II,  98. 

§66.  Occasionally  final  s  is  replaced  by  x,  e.g.,  chateux,  I,  22  ; 
eux,    I,    24  ;     ceux,    I,    28  ;     peaux,  II,  4  ;     dicux,   II,  54  ;    Buvdeux, 

II,  54  ;  rendux,  II,  102.  Likewise,  x  is  used  instead  of  medial 
ss  in  auxi  I,  34,  40.  In  our  MS.  there  is  only  one  instance  of 
x  taking  the  place  of  us,  viz.,  ex  (=  eus),  II,  62.  M  ^  r*t-cA 

§67.  Peculiar  is  schochiz  (=  choses),  II,  100  (also  schoyz). 
Perhaps  we  have  here  an  earlv  example  of  the  change  of 
Romance  s  into  Middle  Engl.  sh.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this 
change  was  already  accomplished — at  least  in  a  medial  position. 
We  find,  for  example,  in  Appendix  A  (Vol.  I),  mynished,  I,  86  ; 
usher  (=  A.F.  usser),  I,  86  ;  stablyshed,  I,  86  ;  punishement,  I,  88  ; 
etc.  In  the  initial  position  we  still  find  s  used  exclusively,  e.g., 
suer  {==  sure),  I,  98  ;  suertie,  I,  99  ;  but  in  the  following  century 
(A.D.  1551)  shurtty  and  shurtte  are  used  side  by  side  with 
suertie.1  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  still  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  sound  s  or  sh  should  be 
preferred  in  such  cases.  As  late  as  1685  Cooper  admitted 
shure,  shugar,  "  facilitatis  causa,"  although  he  stigmatized  the 
sh  pronunciation  as  barbarous."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
this  change  first  arose  in  the  south,  and  if  the  isolated  example 
schochiz  for  choses  can  be  relied  upon,  this  peculiarity  of  pro- 
nunciation made  its  appearance  at  Southampton  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

§68.  Before  consonants  s  became  silent  very  early  in  Anglo- 
French.  Already  in  the  twelfth  century,  instances  are  found 
in  which  s  was  no  longer  written/1  In  our  text  s  is,  on  the 
whole,  still  retained  in  the  spelling.  Exceptions  are:  renable, 
I,  22  ;  aumune,  I,  26  ;  voit  {-=  voist),  I,  32  ;  forface,  I,  34  ;  forjuge, 
I,  34;  meyme,  I,  34;  buchc,  I,  48  (usually  busche) ;  egard,  1, 48 
(usually  esgard)  :  valetz,  II,  64  ;  repoundrentz,  II,  66  ;  blame,  II,  86, 
etc. 

1  Cf.  Masoro,  Court  Leet  Uecords,  Glossary,  p.  xlviii. 

I  11.  Sweet,  A  History  of  Engl  Sounds.  |>.  267. 

'  Of, Grass,  Adamapiel,  p.  be;  where    i"  ii  toi'Die  a    dimes    dehaitt    deft   poett]fa,  maimes,  are 
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§69.  Another  proof  that  s  in  such  positions  had  become 
silent  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  inorganic  s,  e.g.,  ovesque,  I,  22  ; 
proschayn,  I,  24  ;  prodeshome  (=  prou  de  home),  I,  26  ;  ascun, 
I,  26  (probably  influenced  by  chescun)  ;  profistz,  I,  80  ;  contredistz, 
I,  80  ;  arresm,  II,  8  ;  aschaut  (=  achate),  II,  16  ;  pust  (=  puet), 
11,54;  fust  (Pret->  3rcl  sg.),  II,  64,  90;  pasme  (palma),  II,  76; 
est  (==  ait),  I,  40,  42. 

Final  s  disappeared  in  for,  I,  36,  48  (also  fors,  I,  38). 

T. 

§70.  Instead  of  final  t,  d  is  commonly  found  in  A.F.  texts. 
Examples  in  the  Oak  Book  are  :  od,  I,  22  ;  marchaund,  I,  38, 
42  (once  marchaunt,  I,  42)  ;  esgard,  I,  34  ;  egard,  I,  48  ;  apend, 
I,  48  ;  ad  (habet),  I,  50,  66  ;  Richard,  I,  56  ;  se  empierd,  II,  56  ; 
defend,  II,  68  ;  etc. 

Final  t  has  sometimes  become  z,  e.g.,  fienz  (=  fiente),  I,  52  ; 
alaunz,  I,  52  ;  commandemenz,  I,  52.  More  frequently  still  z  has 
been  added  to  a  final  f,  see  below  §  75. 

§71.  Intervocalic  r  disappeared  very  early,  as  in  continental 
French.  Final  t,  or  f  following  a  consonant,  also  showed  a 
tendency  to  vanish.  Traces  of  this  tendency  are  visible  in  the 
Oxford  MS.  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  (cf.  Stimming,  p.  222).  In 
our  MS.  there  are  very  few  examples,  e.g.,  tan,  I,  26  (usually 
taunt,  tant)  ;  fu  (pret.),  I,  34,  54  ;  play  (plac(i)tum),  I,  40,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  inorganic  r  is  sometimes  added,  e.g., 
gildeynt,  I,  30  ;  veutz  (*  veclos),  II,  6. 


§72.  Occasionally  v  was  replaced  by  w.  According  to 
Behrens  (zur  Lautlchre,  p.  167),  the  change  was  phonetic  as 
well  as  graphic.  Examples  are  :  siwre  (=  sivre),  II,  78,  90  ; 
seiwent  (=  si(e)vent),  I,  56;  deyivent,  II,  64  (usually  deivent) ; 
eivangeles,  II,  66;    disaivoue  (past  partic),  II,  102. 

Y  (=  yod). 

§73.  To  avoid  a  hiatus  the  semi-consonant  yod,  written  y 
(sometimes  ;'),  was  often  introduced  between  two  vowels. 
Examples  are :  oyer,  I,  50,  52  ;  oyez,  I,  22  ;  joier,  I,  54  ;  soneie 
(sonata),  I,  70  ;  greyent,  II,  66  ;  voyelent  (=  vuelent),  II,  74  ; 
deyevent,  II,  74,  98  ;  eawge,  II,  86  (usually  eawe)  ;  mayer  (=  meer, 
mer  <  mare),  II,  100. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  instances  yod  has  developed 
in  standard  French  and  not  in  Anglo-French,  e.g.,  enveer 
(==  enveiier),  I,  28,  72  ;  seent,  I,  42  (usually  seient)  ;  leaul 
(=  leial),  I,  62  ;    leaument,  I,  46  ;    citeins  (=  citeiiens),  II,  100. 


§74.  Anglo-French  shows  a  predilection  for  the  symbol  z. 
Whereas  continental  French  began  early  to  use  s  for  2,  the 
latter  was  not  only  retained  in  Anglo-French,  but  frequently 
substituted  for  etymological  s  (cf.  §  65,  above).  In  a  very  few 
instances  s  occurs  for  z,  e.g.,  prives,  I,  44  (elsewhere  privetz,  I,  40  ; 
pryveez,  II,  64)  ;  sevuauns,  I,  28  ;  gens,  I,  40  (usually  gentz,  genz)  ; 
presens,  I,  48  ;  amercies,  I,  50  ;  leyns,  II,  66  ;  dedens,  I,  54  (also 
dedenz,  I,  54)  ;  etc. 

§75.  Frequently   tz   is  used   instead   of  z,   e.g.,  gentz,   I,  22  ; 

serretz  (fut.,  2nd  pi.),  id.  ;  poinctz,  id. ;  courtz,  id.  ;  porretz,  id.  ; 
surditz,  id.  ;  donetz  (past  partic,  pi.),  I,  26  ;  toutz,  I,  28  ; 
pavdonetz  (past  partic,  pi.),  I,  30  ;  entendauntz,  I,  38 ;  privetz, 
I,  40  ;  estatutz,  I,  42  ;  comandementz,  I,  44  ;  nutz  (=  nuiz),  I,  52  ; 
establissementz,  I,  62  ;  achatz,  I,  76  ;  profistz,  I,  So  ;  chatz,  II,  6  ; 
jugementz,  II,  54  ;  aveiz,  II,  56  ;  levetz  (imperat.,  2nd  pi.),  II,  82  ; 
etc. 

In  Anglo-French,  t  is  occasionally  found  for  final  2  (cf. 
Stimming,  p.  230).  In  our  MS.  there  is  only  one  example,  viz., 
loweret  (fut.,  2nd  pi.),  II,  86. 

§76.  Inorganic  z  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  A.F. 
texts  : — 

(1)  Medial:  nuzt,  I,  24,  28,  78;  nuyzi,  I,  40,  66;  puyzt 
(=  puet),  I,  30,  60  ;    quiztc  (past  partic,  fern.),  I,  50. 

(2)  Final  :  Baptistez,  I,  24  ;  sergauntz  (ace  sg.),  I,  24  ;  estatz 
(ace  sg.),  I,  28  ;  feitz  (ace  sg.),  I,  34  ;  tutz,  toutz  (ace.  sg.),  I,  34  ; 
besilliez  (=  besilliee),  I,  36  ;  avowez  (=  avouee),  I,  36  ;  mar- 
chaundez  (fern,  sg.),  I,  38  ;  escriptz  (ace  sg.),  I,  42  ;  respytz  (ace 
sg.),  I,  46  ;  perdauntz  (fern,  sg.),  I,  46  ;  jurez  (ace,  mase  sg.), 
1,50;  avaunlditz  (fern,  sg.),  I,  52;  etc.,  etc.  For  verbs  ending 
in  a  in  the  third  person  see  §  98,  below. 
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Double  Consonants. 
§77.         A  feature  of  Anglo-French  spelling  is  its  early  redupli- 
cation of  consonants.     Examples  are  : — 

(1)  bb,  adoubber,  adobber,  II,  60. 

(2)  cc,  seccher,  I,  68. 

(3)  dd,  proddeshomes,  I,  28  (also  prodeshomes). 

(4)  ff  is  extremely  common,  especially  as  initial,1  e.g.,  soeffrez, 
I,  22  ;  deffait,  I,  22  ;  suffisaunt,  I,  40  ;  soffrer,  I,  40  ;  office,  I,  60  ; 
effoncc,  I,  78:    nieff,  II,  51;    ffraunchise,  I,  30;    ffein,  I,  50;    ffres, 

I,  64  ;     fformage,   I,   70  ;     ffundrible,  I,  76  ;     jffMw^r,  I,  78  ;    ffilatz, 

II,  4  ;    ffurrours,  II,  6  ;    //ofiiie/,  II,  8  ;    ffocher,  II,  8  ;    //er,  II,   10  ; 
etc. 

(5)  «yi  #*ggWi  1=  56  ;  repleggez,  I,  78  ;  ad/w^ge  (past  partic), 
II,   100. 

(6)  //,   mile,   I,    22  ;    alliaunces,  I,  22  ;    chapellayn,  I,  24  ;    veilles, 

I,  56  ;     cheveroill,    II,    6  ;     makevelle,    II,    10  ;     muluwelle,   II,    10 ; 
sal/ce  (past  partic),  II,  12;    appeller,  II,  68 ;    allowe  (past  partic), 

II,  96;     ;//eo<^s,   II,  98;     dei/e  (=  de  le),  II,  102;    syZZ  (=  si  il), 
II,  102;    dc//,  II,  102  ;    all,  II,  102. 

(7)  mm,  commune,  I,  44  :  homme,  I,  46  ;  communaumentz,  I,  52  ; 
femme,  II,  64. 

(8)  »«,  enprisonnc,'2  I,  30  ;    senntz  (sanctus),  I,  42  ;    donne,x  I,  46. 

(9)  pp,  appareles,  II,  54  ;    appeller,  II,  68. 

(10)  rv,  see  §  60,  above. 
(n)  ss,  see  §  62,  above. 

(12)  tt,  deltes,  I,  40;    dettours,  1,40;    charette,  1,48;    charetter, 

I,  48;  raeife   (fern,   sg.),  I,  50;    jette,  I,  52;    mettre,  I,  60 ;    iostts, 
1,74:  enpletterount,  1,74;    charettez,  II,   2;    getter,  II,  66;    wette, 

II,  74. 

(13)  £2,  duzze,  I,  34. 


111.     INI' LECTIONS. 

Articles. 
§78.         The    definite    article    has   practically   discarded    the 
older  nominative  forms,  and  the  accusative  is  used  throughout. 
Our   MS.   distinguishes  between   masc.   and   fern,   forms  of   the 

1  Note,  howev.r.  thai  in  mil'  MS.  hiuL»l  ./fnlton  :ipp  ;ii>.  U)  bo  u>e<l  ill.- lead  <>1  <\ipil;il  /■'. 
Perliapa  we  ought  to  read  eni  riaoune,  doune. 
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article  rather  more  consistently  than  some  A.F.  texts  of  the 
period  (cf.  Busch,  pp.  58,  59).  In  Vol.  I,  pp.  22-40,  le  occurs 
22  times  in  the  nom.  masc,  ly  only  once  (I,  38)  ;  in  the  ace. 
masc.  le  occurs  ^^  times  ;  la  once  (cf.  la  servyse,  I,  28,  perhaps  a 
blunder).  La  occurs  16  times  in  the  nom.  fern.,  112  times  in  the 
ace.  fem.,  le  once  in  the  ace.  fern.  (cf.  de  le  paie,  I,  40). 

In  other  parts  of  the  MS.  we  find  :  la  comon  coffre,  I,  46  ;  la 
chastel,  I,  58,  72  ;  la  batel,  I,  74  ;  la  passage,  II,  12  ;  la  temps,  II,  56 
(also  le  temps)  ;  la  damage,  II,  So  (also  le  damage).  On  the  other 
hand  la  rue  le  ffrauncoise,  I,  58  (also  la  rue  ffraunceyse)  ;  le  comune, 
I,  60  (also  la  comune) ;  le  eawe,  I,  68  ;  le  avauntdite  ryve,  I,  72  ; 
le  eglise,  I,  72  (also  la  eglise)  ;  le  coste,  II,  2  ;  le  nieff,  II,  60  (usually 
la) ;  le  cousteve,  II,  84  (also  la  costere,  II,  76).  Finally  note  lo 
comon  bosoing,  I,  50. 

§79.  In  the  plural,  les  (once  leg,  I,  20)  is  found  throughout, 
both  for  nom.  and  ace.  Instead  of  les,  le  occurs  as  nom.  pi.  in 
le  jour  soient,  I,  40  ;  le  genz,  I,  42  ;  le  mestre,  I,  80  ;  as  ace.  in 
le  malades,  I,  26  ;  contre  le  cstatutz,  I,  62  (also  les) ;  le  establisse- 
mentz,  I,  62  ;  le  coustez,  II,  96.  La  as  nom.  pi.  in  la  choses  sount, 
I,  50  ;    as  ace.  pi.  in  la  apparails,  II,  58. 

§80.  Elision  of  the  article  before  vowels  takes  place  very 
seldom.  It  is,  however,  the  rule  with  atonic  forms  of  homo,  e.g., 
lem,  II,  76  ;  len,  II,  76.  Note  also  lachateour,  I,  38  ;  laslse,  I,  42  ; 
lestatutz,  I,  42.  Elsewhere  we  have  :  le  alderman,  I,  24  ;  le  an, 
I,  24  ;  le  usage,  I,  40  ;  le  issue,  I,  46  ;  le  esgard,  I,  50  ;  le  avaunt- 
dite ryve,  I,  72 ;  la  amende,  II,  78  ;  etc.  Curious  is  le  leawe 
(aqua),  I,  68. 

§81.  With  the  prepositions  de  and  a  contraction  is  the  rule. 

In  Vol.  I,  pp.  22-50,  out  of  18  cases  a  +  le  is  contracted  17 
times  into  al  (before  vowels  and  consonants),  once  only  into 
au,  viz.,  au  roy,  I,  38.  In  the  feminine,  a  la  occurs  nine  times,  al 
(before  vowel)  once,  viz.,  al  asemble,  1,  48.  In  the  plural,  the 
uncontracted  form  a  les  occurs  twice,  contracted  as  four  times. 
With  de  the  case  is  very  similar.  Out  of  18  cases  we  have 
16  times  del,  once  dol,  viz.,  dol  poin,  I,  30,  and  once  du,  viz.,  du 
corriun  seel,  I,  4.S.  In  the  feminine,  out  of  88  cases,  85  times  de  la, 
once  de  le,  viz.,  de  le  paie,  I,  40,  once  du,  viz.,  du  ffraunchise,  I,  32, 
once  del  (before  vowel),  viz.,  del  aumune,  I,  26.  In  the  plural, 
11  times  des,  once  de  les,  viz.,  de  les  dettours,  I,  40. 

In   other   pails  of   the    MS.    the    masc.   sg.    delle  occurs    once, 
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viz.,  delle  seignur,  II,  102  ;  also  a  le,  viz.,  a  le  office,  I,  74  ;  and  the 
plural  dez,  viz.,  dez  pealx,  II,  24. 

With  the  preposition  en  no  contraction  takes  place,  the  only 
exception  being  ela,  viz.,  ela  meson,  I,  46,  for  e«  /a. 

§82.  The  indefinite  article  occasionally  shows  confusion 
of  un  and  une,  e.g.,  une  mestve,  II,  68  ;  une  portz,  II,  92  ;  iu?e  terme, 
II,  94  ;  ttwe  bacheler,  II,  96  ;  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  hh  uwyte, 
I,  32  ;  un  nuyzt,  I,  66,  68  ;  tin  n»2t,  I,  78  ;  un  pleinte,  I,  60  ;  mm 
we/,  II,  12  ;    un  livre  sterling,  II,  16  ;    un  femme,  II,  64  ;   etc. 

Substantives. 
§83.  The  old  declension  has  completely  broken  down,  and 
the  accusative  is  used  throughout.  Here  and  there,  however,  a 
trace  of  the  old  nominative  survives,  e.g.,  in  the  singular:  fitz, 
I,  30  ;  baillifs,  I,  46  ;  marchauntz,  I,  76  ;  in  the  plural  :  gildeyn 
derail,  I,  28;  le  jour  soient,  I,  40;  le  mestve,  I,  80  ;  meint'mar- 
chaunt  sount,  II,  98.  Sometimes  the  nom.  sg.  in  s  is  used  as 
accusative,   e.g.,   Seintz  Johan   le   Baptistez,   I,    24  ;    un  sergauntz, 

I,  24  ;  seon  estatz,  I,  28  ;  un  couvers,  II,  80  ;  une  portz,  II,  92. 
Perhaps  dveitz,  I,  30,  and  coustz,  id.,  are  plural  forms. 

§84.  Of  the  third1  declension,  only  one  instance  remains, 
i.e.,  homo.  We  find  nom.  sg.  :  om,  I,  36  ;  horn,  I,  60  ;  urn,  I,  28  ; 
em,  II,  54  ;  en,  I,  46  ;  but  also  home,  II,  100  ;  homme,  I,  46  ; 
accusative  sg.  always  hom(m)e,  I,  28,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
baron  is  used  as  nom.  sg.  (I,  30)  ;  the  older  nom.  ber  does  not 
occur. 

§85.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  our  MS.  to  alter  the 
gender  of  certain  nouns,  particularly  names  of  various  kinds  of 
fish,  e.g.,  peisson  salee,  I,  58  ;  peisson  peschee,  I,  66  ;  peisson  pur- 
chacee,  I,  66;  pessons  freche,  II,  10;  in;  sahnoun  salee,  II,  10;  un 
salmon  freche,  id.  ;  un  porpays  f freche  ou  sallee,  II,  12.  Sometimes 
a  feminine  ending  is  given  to  the  noun,  e.g.,  makerelle  freche, 
salee,  II,  10  ;    muluwelle,  id.  ;    gobettes,  II,  12  ;    coignes,  id.  ;   etc. 

Nouns  ending  in    -age  were  often    treated    as   fern.,    e.g.,    la 
passage,   II,    12;     la  voiage,  II,  60;     la  veyage,  11,88;    la  damage, 

II,  80  (also  le  damage)."  The  same  remark  applies  to  coviengnes, 
I,  22  ;    portz  (portus),  II,  60,  92,  etc. 

On    the   other  hand,    we   always  find  petitz  noyz,  II,  14  ;    noiz 
ffraunceys,  II,  14,  in  the  masc.  gender. 

1  Cf.  Baker,  Outlines  of  French  Hist.  Gramm..  |>.  217. 

a  It  Is  curious  to  note  thai  Mod.  German  has  the  same  tendency!*)  change  the  gender  of  words  in 
-age  borrowed  from  French,  e.g.,  die  Etage,  die  Passage,  die  Blamage,  etc. 
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Adjectives. 


§86.  Older  nom.  masc.  sg.  in  s  survives  in  tenuz,  I,  40,  etc.  ; 
le  serjaunt  jurez,  I,  56  ;  yl  est  avauntditz,  I,  58  ;  establiz,  I,  74 
(also  establi)  ;  juvez,  I,  74  ;  privez,  I,  76  ;  repleggez,  I,  78 ; 
jwevmes,  I,  80  ;  garry  et  sauvetz,  II,  62  ;  malades,  II,  62  ;  venuz, 
II,  80  ;  etc.  Nom.  masc.  pi.  without  s  is  found  in  seient  povere 
ou  riche,  I,  50.  Touts  and  tutz,  I,  34,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  ace. 
masc.  sg.  ;  also  meymes,  I,  44  ;  perhaps  primes,  I,  24  ;  etc.  On 
the  whole  the  inflection  of  adjectives  is  hopelessly  confused. 

§87.  Adjectives  which  in  Latin  had  the  same  ending  for 
masc.  and  fern,  have  all  been  attracted  into  the  declension  with 
fern,  in  -e,  the  only  exceptions  being  en  lid  manere,  I,  34,  76 ; 
qe  la  vile  ne  soil  perdauntz,  I,  46  ;  marchandises  venaunz,  I,  64  ; 
grant  perte,  II,  98 ;  principalment,  I,  60.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  :  comune,  I,  22  ;  maarchaunde,  I,  34  ;  marchaunde,  I,  38  ; 
grande,  II,  14  ;  loialement,  II,  58  (also  leanment,  I,  46,  54  ;  leau- 
mentz,  I,  74)  ;    tiele,  II,  64  ;    tile,  I,  70  ;   etc. 

§88.  Not  uufrequently  the  fem.  -e  has  been  omitted, 
especially  when  the  stem  ended  in  a  vowel,  e.g.,  amenuse,  I,  22  ; 
malveis  (fem.  pi.),  id.  ;  chescun,  I,  24  ;  besilliez  (besilliee),  I,  36  ; 
paiez  (paiees),  I,  38  ;  bailie,  I,  48  ;  soille,  I,  52  ;  agardez 
(agardees),  I,  56  ;  encoru,  I,  68 ;  aryvc,  id.  ;  ancre,  id. ;  portez 
(=  portees),  I,  74 ;  refuse,  I,  76  ;  ordines,  II,  2  ;  overtz 
(=  overtes),  II,  14  ;  arryve,  II,  94  ;  trovez  (=  trovees),  II,  100  ; 
etc. 

§89.  On  the  other  hand,  -e  has  been  added  in  the  masc,  e.g., 
nule  homme,   I,  22  ;     nulle,  II,   100  ;    cele  jour,  I,  40  ;    avauntdites, 

I,  40,  44,  74  ;  il  est  avauntdite,  I,  58  ;  enprisoneez,  I,  40  ;  payn 
trovee,  I,  68  ;  seinte  Michel,  I,  72  ;  cele  encrecement,  I,  80  ;  un  tonel 
menee,  II,  2  ;    chival  achat ee,  II,  2  ;    quyr  vert  on  salee  sek  ou   tanne, 

II,  4  ;    ascunes,  II,  56  ;    tiele  fret,  II,  86  ;    tele  payn,  II,  92. 

Adverbs. 
§90.  In  our  MS.  final  s  (or  z)  becomes  the  characteristic  of 
the  adverb,  and  is  added  much  more  freely  than  in  continental 
French.  Examples  are  :  tauntz,  I,  24,  II,  60,  etc.  ;  unkes,  I,  34  ; 
deskes,  I,  40,  54  ;  desks,  I,  70  ;  desques,  I,  56  ;  desqes,  I,  56  (also 
deske,  desque,  desqe)  ;  avauntz,  I,  58,  64  ;  enavauntz,  II,  98  ;  demen- 
ticrs,  I,  64  ;  dementers,  II,  92  ;  losttz,  I,  74  ;  iantostz,  I,  78  ; 
ne     .     .     .     riens,  I,  30  ;     rienz,  II,  92  ;    aillours,  II,  66  ;    ayllours, 
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II,  86  ;  volunters,  II,  82  ;  loynz,  II,  go  ;  qaauntz,  II,  94  ;  illeoqes, 
II,  98. 

S  has  even  been  added  to  adverbs  in  -ment,  e.g.,  ensemblementz, 
I,  44  ;    leaumeutz,  I,  74  ;    premermentz,  II,  54  ;    etc. 

Pronouns. 

§91.  Personal  pronouns  of  the  hrst  and  second  persons 
are  only  represented  by  nous,  II,  98  ;  vous,  I,  22,  II,  56.  In  the 
third  person  masc.  sg.  nom.  we  find  /'/,  I,  24  ;  or  yl,  I,  32  ;  in  the 
pi.  often  il,  I,  40,  52,  54,  etc.  ;  yl,  I,  50  ;  generally  Us,  I,  54  ; 
yls,  I,  54,  etc. ;    in  the  fern.  sg.  ele,  II,  56,  58,  etc. 

In  oblique  cases  ly  is  preferred  both  as  dative  (cf.  I,  36, 
60,  etc.)  and  after  prepositions  (cf.  I,  24,  62,  etc.).  But  luy  is 
also  found  as  dative  (I,  28)  and  after  preposition  (I,  66).  Note 
also  that  la  occurs  once  (I,  68)  for  le  as  ace,  and  that  il  les  is 
contracted  into  iles,  I,  32. 

§92.  Possessive  pronouns  are  only  represented  in  the  third 
person.  The  unaccented  forms  are  :  for  the  masc.  sg.,  usually 
scon,  I,  24,  28,  30,  etc.  ;  also  son,  I,  30,  52  ;  soen,  II,  60  ;  soun, 
I,  30  ;  for  the  fern.,  sa,  I,  28  ;  seon,  I,  52  ;  for  the  plur.,  ses,  I,  22, 
etc.  ;   sez,  II,  100  ;   ces,  II,  64,  66,  70. 

The  accented  forms  are  :  for  the  masc.  sg.,  seon,  I,  36,  38  ;  for 
the  fern,  sg.,  seone,  I,  50. 

§93.  Demonstrative  pronouns  with  initial  i-  have  com- 
pletely  disappeared.      On   the  other  hand,   i  survives  in  itieles, 

I,  22.      Ecce  hoc  has  usually  become  ceo,   I,   22,   etc.  ;    also  seo, 

II,  16  ;  coe,  II,  54  ;  occasionally  contracted  when  used  before 
est,  viz.,  cestz,  I,  24,  28  ;  cest,  II,  54,  etc.  ;  also  ceo  est,  I,  40  ;  coe 
est,  II,  54.  The  masc.  sg.  is  cest,  II,  54  ;  cestz,  I,  52  ;  fern,  sg., 
ce,  I,  62  ;    pi.,  ces,  I,  28. 

§94.  As  a  rule  preference  is  given  to  eel.  Cel  is  the  usual 
form  for  nom.  masc.  sg.,  but  we  also  find  cele,  I,  40,  So  ;  celt, 
I,  34,  38,  66  ;  celny,  I,  24,  30.  Ace.  masc.  sg.  :  celt,  I,  60  :  cduy, 
I,  44,  76.  In  the.  fern.  sg.  we  find  cele,  I,  38,  70  ;  cell,  I,  46,  70 ; 
celuy,  I,  28,  46.  In  the.  pi.  the  following  forms  occur  :  eels,  I,  62  ; 
ceus,  I,  74  ;    ceux,  I,  28,  48  ;    ceutz,  I,  28,  48  ;    ceaux,  II,  4. 

§95.  Relative  pronouns  give  occasion  to  the  following 
remarks : — 

(1)  The  absolute  forms  of  the  relative  pronoun  are  invariably 
qui  (generally  quy,  once  qi,  I,  42)  for  the  nominative,  que  for  the 
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accusative  ;  e.g.,  quy  ceo  ne  fra,  I,  28  ;  que  (=  quod)  les  meseaus 
averount,  I,  26. 

(2)  With  a  substantive  as  antecedent,  que  is  used  invariably 
as  nom.  and  ace,  e.g.,  en  leu  qe  seit  en  Engletere,  I,  30  ;  des  mar- 
chaundises  que  autre  Gildein  achate,  I,  38. 

(3)  With  a  pronoun  as  antecedent,  que  is  used  invariably  as 
ace,  and  generally  as  nom.,  e.g.,  nul  que  seit  de  la  Glide,  I,  26  ; 
ceo  que  le  Alderman  avera,  I,  24  ;  but  also  cell  qi  avera  feitz,  I,  52  ; 
celt  quy  le  avera  peschce,  I,  66.  In  Vol.  I,  pp.  22-60,  qi  occurs  once 
only,  que  18  times.' 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  qui  is  occasionally  used 
instead  of  conjunction  que  ;  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  22-60,  qui  occurs 
three  times,  que  59  times.1 

Verbs. 

§96.  Very  striking  in  the  infinitive  is  the  tendency  to 
assimilate  verbs  in  -civ,  -re  and  -iv  to  those  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion. This  tendency  first  showed  itself  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  with  verbs  such  as  aver,  poer,  saver  (cf. 
P.  Meyer,  Boson,  p.  lxiii).  The  assimilation  was  rendered  easy 
by  the  reduction  of  ei  to  e  (cf.  §  31,  above).  It  became  very 
common  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  spread  to  verbs  in  -re  and  -ir  also.  Our 
MS.  offers  the  following  examples  : — 

(1)  Verbs  in  -eiv  >  -er  :  arder,  I,  28;  aver,  I,  30  (frequently 
written  avoir,  avoyr)  ;  veer,  I,  40  ;  saver,  I,  46  ;  sourveer,  I,  56 ; 
poer,  I,  56.  Peculiar  are  purveier,  II,  58  ;  pourveyer,  II,  62  ;  pitr- 
veyer,  II,  64  ;    purvoiera  (hit.,  3rd  sg.),  I,  36  ;    porvoier,  II,  96. 

(2)  Verbs  in  -re  >  -er  :  jeer  {==  faire),  I,  24  ;  querer  (=  querre), 
II,  6_),  84;  suer  (=  sivre),  II,  100;  mette  (indie,  pres.,  3rd  sg), 
II,  92,  96. 

(3)  Verbs  in  -ir  >  -er  (or  -ier)  :  tener,  I,  36,  I],  74  ;  sojjrer,  I,  40  ; 
meynteyner,  I,  52  ;  meynlener,  I,  60  (also  meyntenyr)  ;  revener,  II,  60 
(also  revenyr,  II,  92);  retener,  II,  88;  fourner,  II,  88;  garrer, 
II,  92  ;  enpoveres  (past  partic,  pi.),  II,  98  ;  perhaps  toler,-  I,  50. 
On  the  other  hand,  servyer,  I,  24  ;  fornier,  I,  44,  50  ;  oyer,  I,  50  ; 
pier  (=  joir),  I,  54,  62  ;    tenyer,  I,  76. 

1  Cases  lu  which  que  Is  abbreviated  In  the  US.  tan  not  included. 

a  Toter  might  represent  O.K.  tvlir  Wt.  Schwan-BehrenB,  una)  or  tolrt  (O.F.  toldre).    The  glide 
1/  'a.i.  oc  aalouallj  oail 1  In  AT.  (  f.  Buscb,  p.  41). 
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§97.  Somewhat  more  recent  is  the  occasional  change  of  a 
verb  in  -er  into  one  in  -ir  or  -re.  The  following  examples  occur 
in  our  MS.  : — 

(1)  -er  >  -ir  :  amenyr,  II,  96  ;    balliz  (past  partic,  pi.),  II,   102  ; 
trovisse  (subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.),  I,  56. 

(2)  -er  >  -re  :    achatre,  I,  66  (generally  achater) ;   amendre,  II,  70 
(also  amender). 

§98.  In  the  present  indicative  there  is  a  curious  tendency  in 
our  text  to  make  the  third  person  singular  (and  occasionally  the 
plural  also)  end  in  z.  As  far  as  I  know  this  is  peculiar  to  the 
Oak  Book,  and  it  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  English 
inflectional  system.  In  the  English  dialect  spoken  at  South- 
ampton, the  third  person  sg.  and  pi.  ended  in  -th?  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  sound  may  have  crept  early  into  the  con- 
jugation of  French  verbs.  As  there  was  no  symbol  in  French 
for  the  th  sound,  s  or  z,  or  preferably  tz,  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  the  scribe.2  Examples  are  :  cestz  (=  ceo  est),  I,  24, 
28,  48  ;  doitz,  I,  24  ;  sietz,  I,  24 ;  seetz,  I,  26 ;  fetz  (=  fait), 
I,  26,  50  ;  feitz,  I,  68,  76  ;  putz  (=  puet),  I,  30,  38  ;  puyzt,  I,  30  ; 
puytz,  I,  50  ;  peutz,  I,  42  ;  peustz,  I,  46  ;  veutz,  I,  56  ;  voez,  II,  64  ; 
partz,  II,  54  ;  vintz,  II,  54  ;  crustz  (=  creist),  II,  84  ;  tyntz,  II,  94 
(also  tient,  teynt). 

§99.         This  has  spread  to  other  tenses  also,  e.g.  : — 

(1)  The  subjunctive:    eitz  (=  ait),  I,  36,  46,  52  ;    soitz,  I,  52  ; 
voistz,  I,  68  ;   voytz,  I,  70  ;    puiz,  II,  100. 

(2)  The  imperfect  :    semperdoitz,  II,  60  ;    estoutz,  II,  60. 

(3)  The  future  :  dirrentz,  II,  56  ;    repoundrentz,  II,  66. 

§100.  The  first  person  pi.  indie,  pres.  occurs  twice  only  in 
our  MS.,  but  in  both  cases  the  ending  is  -oms,  viz.,  pooms,  II,  66  ; 
voloms,  II,  98. 

§101.  In  the  3rd  pi.  cut  is  the  usual  ending,  but  occasionally 
we  find  out,  e.g.,  perdont,  II,  58  ;  s'enyveront,  II,  62  ;  or  wit,  e.g., 
rottmpunt,  II,  70. 

§102.  The  imperfect  indicative  is  used  very  sparingly  in 
our  MS.  In  the  oldest  document  (the  Guild  Ordinances)  two 
instances    only    are    found.       It    is,    therefore,    very   difficult    to 

1  Cf.  Maaom,  Glossary  ami  Syntax,  Court  Leet  Records,  p.  lxxv. 

2  Tbe  furl  iliai  Kngl.  th  Ivc.min  s  or  :  in  French  is  fairly  certain  trom  th'-  word  crestlots  (read 
o-«».  i,>is),  II.  ir..  which  represents  Engl,  cretcloth  or  crestcloth. 
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deduce  any  definite  rule  as  to  the  formation  of  this  tense. 
There  may  be  a  survival  of  the  older  endings  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion [i.e.,  the  endings  -oe,  -oes,  -or,  -oent  ;  cf.  P.  Meyer,  Bozon, 
p.  lxv.)  in  s'emperiot,  II,  60  ;  estoutz,  II,  60.  Otherwise  we  find 
-eit  (e.g.,  soleit,  I,  72)  in  the  Guild  Ordinances  ;  -oit  or  -oyt  (e.g., 
s'empcrdoitz,  II,  60  ;    s'emperdoyt,  II,  56)  in  the  Rolls  of  Oleron. 

§103.  The  present  subjunctive  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion ends  in  -e  in  the  singular  throughout  our  MS.,  e.g.,  pare, 
I,  26  ;  despersone,  I,  32  ;  enplede,  I,  34  ;  preste,  I,  46  ;  jette,  I,  52  ; 
enporte,  I,  52  ;  achate,  I,  76  ;  etc.  Occasionally  yod  has 
developed  before  e,  e.g.,  demoerge,  I,  56 ;  doigne  (3rd  sg.),  I,  52. 
Traces  of  older  forms  without  e  are  found  in  aschaut,  II,  16  ; 
const,  II,  62. 

§104.  A  characteristic  of  our  MS.  is  its  predilection  for  rr  in 
the  future.  Not  only  do  we  meet  with  porra,  I,  78,  II,  58  ; 
porretz,  I,  22  ;  porront,  II,  56  ;  dorra,  I,  30  ;  lerrount,  I,  54  ; 
common  also  on  the  Continent,  but  with  serra,  I,  24  ;  serres, 
I,  22  ;  serrount,  I,  24  ;  serroit,  I,  40  ;  ferra,  II,  102  ;  ferrez,  I,  22  ; 
ferrount,  II,  86  ;  girra,  I,  28  ;  achaterra,  I,  38  ;  dirra,  II,  56  ; 
dirrentz,  II,  56. 

§105.  Often  the  future  is  contracted,  e.g.,  suffra  (=  sofrera), 
I,  40  ;  soeffrez,  I,  22  ;  fra,  I,  28,  36  ;  frees,  I,  22  ;  frount,  I,  54  ; 
frunt,  I,  54  ;    dementra,  II,  74  ;    durra  (=  durera),  I,  28. 

Peculiar  are  purvoiera,  I,  36,  coined  on  later  purvoier  (for 
purveer)  ;  responderunt,  I,  74,  with  inorganic  e  before  r  (cf.  §  9, 
above). 

§106.  In  the  2nd  pi.,  instead  of  the  usual  -ez  or  -etz,  we  find 
once  -et,  viz.,  loweret,  II,  86. 

The  3rd  pi.  generally  ends  in  -ount,  e.g.,  serrount,  I,  24; 
averount,  I,  26  ;  prendrount,  I,  42  ;  garderoukt,  I,  46  ;  celerount, 
I,  52  ;  vendrount,  I,  52  ;  frount,  I,  54  ;  etc.  ;  occasionally  in  unt, 
e.g.,  eslirunt,   I,   44;     averunt,  I,  48;     trespasserunt,  I,  50;    frunt, 

I,  5  1  ;     responderunt,   I,   74  ;     etc.  ;     seldom   in   ont,   e.g.,   porront, 

II,  56;  averont,  II,  88;  or  ent  (entz),  visiterent,  I,  26 ;  din-cat  , 
II,  56  ;    repoundrentz,  II,  66. 

lor  a  study  of  separate  verbs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Glossary,  where  the  principal  forms  are  given  under  the 
infinitive  of  each  verb. 
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IV.     VOCABULARY    AND    SYNTAX. 


§107.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  English 
language  continued  to  be  spoken  at  Southampton  by  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  population,  and  was  probably  under- 
stood even  by  those  who  usually  expressed  themselves  in 
French.  It  seems  incredible  that  these  two  classes  of  inhab- 
itants, prevalent  in  all  English  boroughs,  should  have  lived  so 
long  side  by  side  without  finding  it  needful  each  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  other.1  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  many  people  of  both  classes  were  bilingual  and  spoke  the 
two  languages  with  equal  facility.  The  eminent  French 
historian,  Thierry,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  there  existed 
in  England  a  hybrid  language,  "  un  langage  mele  de  franca  is  et 
d'anglais,"  which  served  as  the  usual  means  of  communication 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes.2  It  is  not  astonishing, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  French  dialect  commonly  used  in 
the  town  had  by  that  time  begun  to  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  English  influence.  Tfie  wonder  is  that  this  influence  was 
not  more  considerable,  and  that  the  syntax  and  vocabulary 
have  remained  so  thoroughly  French.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
an  expression  could  be  pointed  out  which  savours  of  home- 
bred Saxon.  For  example,  si  yl  y  seit  mil,  I,  56,  for  si  y\  y  eit  mil, 
is  undoubtedly  a  translation  of  if  there  be  none,  unless  it  is 
simply  a  slip  of  the  scribe,  who  elsewhere  has  used  the  correct 
expression. 

§108.  The  vocabulary  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
used  in  continental  French.  There  are  in  the  French  texts  of 
the  Oak  Book  not  above  one  dozen  words  of  Germanic  origin 
which  were  not  in  use  on  the  southern  side  of  the  English 
Channel  also.  Examples  are:  alderman,  I,  24,  with  its  semi- 
French  derivative  aldermanrie,  I,  54  ;  lok,  I,  40  ;  ffloudmark,  I,  78  ; 
blohbe,  I,  78  ;  ffotmel,  II,  8  ;  ffocher  (=  fother),  II,  8  ;  stokfyssh, 
II,  10  ;  tarre,  II,  14  ;  crestlots  (read  cresclots  for  Engl,  crescloth), 
II,  16;  and  probably  leeng,  II,  10. :;  To  these  must  be  added  a 
few  words  which  should  be  regarded  as  proper  nouns,  e.g., 
Straunde,  I,  58  ;    Wcsthuthc,  I,  72  ;    Estlond,  II,  4  ;    Estret  (i.e,  East 

1  CI.  Freeman,  Bitt.  uj  Ike  Norm  Cong,  \  ol,  IV,  p. 327. 

2  Cf.  Thierry,  Hist,  de  la  CmquUe  de  lAntjl.  Vol.  III.  p.  313. 

3  Cf.  A.  Thomas,  Essais  de  philol.  //•..  p.  588. 
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Street),  I,  54.  Finally,  the  following  words  may  have  been 
coined  directly  from  English,  though  in  a  slightly  different  form 
they  were  also  current  in  France,  e.g.,  name  (past  partic),  I,  40  ; 
wolde,  II,  10  (usually  geyde,  weyde)  ;  seel  (meaning  "sail,"  "sail- 
cloth"), II,  14;  whice,  II,  14;  lath,  II,  16;  sterling,  II,  16.  On 
the  other  hand  lykemose,  II,  16,  was  in  all  probability  borrowed 
directly  from  Dutch. 

§109.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  an  early  date  the 
accent  of  French  words  became  unsettled,  owing  to  influence 
of  the  more  clearly  marked  stress  of  the  English  language.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  French,  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  now, 
the  ultimate  or  penultimate  syllable  of  the  word  is  slightly 
emphasized  in  the  pronunciation.  In  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  accent  falls  on  the  root- syllable,  which  is  generally  near  the 
beginning  of  the  word.  The  tendencies  of  the  two  languages 
were,  therefore,  diametrically  opposed,  and  as  a  result,  especially 
when  large  numbers  of  Englishmen  began  to  speak  French, 
the  accent  was  often  thrown  back.  From  our  records  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  this  process  had 
already  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Stimming  (p.  182)  has  pointed  out  that  A.F.  ove,  I,  54,  76,  or  ou, 
I,  44,  56,  for  older  ovec  (avuec)  shows  displacement  of  the  accent 
from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable.  In  the  same  way  I  have 
ex-plained  the  presence  of  couple,  II,  14,  for  copele,  coupelle.^  The 
confusion  of  marreges,  II,  86,  and  mareage  seems  to  show  that  the 
stress  had  receded  from  a  to  e.  A  similar  change  took  place  in 
porvSe,  I,  74,  for  porveue.  Finally,  avblaste,  II,  6,  for  arbaleste,  is 
probably  the  result  of  a  similar  phenomenon,  i.e.,  arbaleste  > 
arbaleste  >  arbldste. 

§110.  Occasionally  there  has  been  in  our  text  confusion  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  but  to  no  greater  extent  than  in  any 
continental  dialect.  For  instance,  we  find  encheson,  I,  30,  for 
ochaison;  almandes,  II,  8,  for  amendes;  but  even  then,  standard 
French  frequently  had  achoison  for  ochaison,  and  almende  for 
amende.  More  typically  Anglo-French  are  confederacies,  I,  22  ; 
regrateresse,  I,  66,  for  regratiere ;  ffundrible,  I,  76,  for  fundrille; 
pointelle,  II,  id,  In]-  pointet. 

§111.  In  dealing  with  the  article  (cf.  §  80),  we  have  seen  that 
elision  took  place  very  seldom,  at  all  events  in  the  written 
language.     The  same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to 


1  11.  Mod.  Lang.  Bra.,  April, 
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other  words.  We  find  regularly  si  il,  I,  24  ;  de  uncle,  I,  30  ; 
ovesque  un,  I,  30  ;  quele  qe  ele,  I,  30  ;  que  il,  I,  30  ;  reaver,  I,  34  ; 
de  oyle,  I,  34  ;  de  art,  I,  36  ;  ne  eitz,  I,  36  ;  ne  eient,  I,  40  ;  de 
entree,  I,  48  ;  de  avoyr,  I,  48  ;  de  abrokurs,  I,  74  ;  se  empierd,  II,  56  ; 
ne  ad,  II,  56  ;  curious  is  si  ele  se  sempcvdoyt,  I,  56,  unless  se  is 
merely  a  slip.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  dautre,  I,  30  ;  rechate 
(=  re  achate),  I,  30  ;  mil  autre  manere,  I,  36,  by  the  side  of  mde 
manerc ;  neit  (=  ne  ait),  I,  36  ;  neist  (=  ne  est),  I,  30 :  ascun 
aventure,  I,  38  ;  kyl  (=  que  il),  I,  76  ;  sil,  II,  60.  Specially  note- 
worthy are  the  contractions  iles  (=  il  les),  I,  32 ;  autriens 
(—  autri  riens),  I,  50. 

§112.  A  notable  feature  of  Anglo-French  is  its  predilection 
for  the  oblique  case  without  preposition  to  express  possessive 
genitive.  This  construction  closely  resembled  the  so-called 
Saxon  genitive,  and  was  so  readily  taken  up  probably  on  that 
account.  It  is  especially  common  down  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  whilst  in  the  fourteenth  it  is  generally  replaced  by 
a  construction  with  a  preposition.  Thus  in  the  records  of 
Leicester  (1281),1  we  find  regularly:  la  gent  le  Evesqe ;  justises 
nostre  seygnor  le  Roy  ;  les  tenaunz  avantdis  le  Evesqe;  a  ministres 
le  Roy;  Thomas  de  Bray  seneschal  sir  Edmund.  In  those  of 
Winchester  (end  of  thirteenth  century)  :  par  le  commandement 
li  rois,  but  also  per  la  main  de  ecus  sis  jitrcz  avandiz.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  fourteenth  century  records  of  Reading,3  the  usual 
construction  is  en  la  mercy  de  senescals  or  al  seneschals,  or  a 
seneschals;  en  la  mercy  al  provoste;  en  la  mayu  a  seneschals;  par 
le  noun  de  seneschals  ou  de  bailifs,  etc.  Out  of  more  than  a  dozen 
cases  the  older  construction  occurs  twice  only,  viz.,  en  la  meyn 
labbe  and  en  la  mayn  le  seneschals. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Southampton  docu- 
ment, that  the  older  construction  is  used  consistently  through- 
out the  Guild  Ordinances,  e.g.,  maysun  deu,  I,  26  ;  la  scrvise  le 
mort,  I,  28  (also  le  servise  del  mort)  ;  en  la  garde  le  seneschal,  I,  28  ; 
le  seel  le  alderman,  I,  28  ;  le  siege  seon  pere,  I,  30  ;  la  delyveraunce 
celuy,  I,  30  ;  la  demonstraunce  le  creauncer,  I,  40  ;  le  I  ok  le  roy,  I,  40  ; 
la  pes  le  roy,  I,  44,  54  ;  les  comandementz  le  my,  I,  44,  50,  52,  60  ; 
la  paroche  nostre  Dame,  I,  54  ;  la  cornere  qe  ju  Richard  de  la  Prise, 
I,  56;    la   commission   nostre  seignttr,  II,   100;    la  batelle  la  neff, 

1  Cf.  Gross,  Gild  Mercli.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  HO,  141. 

2  Cf.  opus  cit.,  p.  255. 

3  Cf.  opus  cit.,  pp.  201-207. 
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II,  100;  baylyff  le  roy,  II,  ioo;  lez  mainiz  (=  mains)  ceux  de  la 
villa,  II,  100  ;  al  volunte  le  roy,  II,  102  ;  etc.  Exceptions  are  few, 
e.g.,  la  meson  del  alderman,  I,  46  ;  la  somonse  des  baillis,  I,  52  ; 
la  defaute  del  baillij,  I,  60  ;  etc. 

§113.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  older  stages  of  the 
language  the  position  of  personal  pronouns  was  not  regu- 
lated by  hard  and  fast  rules,  such  as  are  observed  in  Modern 
French.1  Nevertheless  it  is  a  pertinent  question  whether  the 
tendency  to  place  the  direct  object  after  the  verb  was  not  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  the  corresponding  English  construc- 
tion. We  find,  for  example,  si  mil  jetz  le,  I,  26  ;  si  mil  feit  le, 
I,  52  ;  pur  achater  le,  I,  68  ;    etc. 

§114.  Occasionally  the  relative  pronoun  has  been  omitted, 
especially  after  the  impersonal  il  y  a,  e.g.,  et  si  (=  s'y)  ad  ascune 
femme  regrateresse  achate  peisson,  I,  66  ;  et  ja  (=  y  ad)  ascunes 
de  eux  senissent  hors,  II,  62,  etc. 

§115.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  present  participle  is 
commonly  used  after  the  auxiliary  be,  a  construction  once  not 
unknown  in  continental  French,  though  now  completely  out  of 
use.2  Examples  are  :  les  douze  jurez  soient  entendaunz,  I,  38  ;  que 
la  vile  ne  soit  perdauntz,  I,  46 ;  toutz  ecu  que  sount  demovaunt, 
I,  56  ;  etc.  Archaic  is  now,  also,  in  French,  the  use  of  the  present 
participle  in  a  sentence  like  the  following:  et  la  nieff  se  peri 
per  luy  noun  sachant  Vantre,  II,  98,  literally  through  "him  not 
knowing  the  entrance,"  a  construction  still  commonly  met  with 
in  popular  English.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  con- 
structions are  due  to  the  influence  of  English,  or  whether  Anglo- 
French  has  perchance  been  the  means  of  grafting  them  per- 
manently on  the  English  stock.  In  the  first  instance,  no  doubt, 
they  came  from  Latin. 

§116.  From  the  same  source  was  also  derived  the  use  of  the 

past  participle  in  absolute  constructions,  e.g.,  mil  .  .  .  ne 
ameyne  peisson  outre  la  vile  de  Hamtone  saunz  conge  demaunde, 
I,  66  ;    mil  ne  achate  tile   manere  de  vitaille  a   revendre 

avaunt  houre  de  prime  soneie,   I,  70.      Examples  are   especially 
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numerous  in  Law  French,1  but,  contrary  to  what  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  present  participle,  the  construction  has  dis- 
appeared in  English,  but  survives  in  Modern  French. 


In  the  above  essay  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  careful 
and  fairly  exhaustive  account  of  the  phonology  and  inflectional 
system  of  the  French  dialect  preserved  in  the  documents  of  the 
Oak  Book.  Want  of  time  and  space  has  prevented  me  from 
dealing  systematically  with  the  syntactical  aspect  of  the 
language.  The  last  section  of  my  essay  contains  merely  a  few 
cursory  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  I  must  perforce  postpone  the 
treatment  of  that  interesting  question  to  some  future  occasion. 


l  e.g.,  "  Et.  vnus  maun. Ions  que,  regardee  la  dlte  ville,  et  eu  sur  «•  plener  et 
ceux  de  nostre  conseil,  nous  couseillez  et  avlsez,"  etc.  (cf.  Hubert  Hall,  A  Formula  Book.  p.  100). 
"E  si  celuy  tenaunt  apres  eel  agard  dona  ne  voillie  a  ly  attourner  ne  cele  renteTTlj-  payer"  (cf.  Tnisa, 
Black  Book.  Vol.  II,  p.  86). 
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This  Glossary  includes  practically  all  the  Anglo-French 
words  contained  in  the  Oak  Book,  together  with  such  Latin 
and  English  words  as  might  offer  some  difficulties  to  the 
reader.  Words  found  in  a  Latin  text  are  followed  by  (L)  ; 
those  occurring  in  an  English  text  are  distinguished  by  (E). 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  A.F.  words  included  in  this  list 
belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  all  the  English  words  to 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth.  In  every  case  the  reference  is 
to  the  volume  and  page  where  the  word  occurs  ;  also  to  the 
footnote,  if  the  word  has  been  previously  explained.  Forms 
which  do  not  actually  occur  in  the  text  are  inserted  in  square 
brackets.     Example  : — 

[Abatre],  vb.  ;   past  part.  :  nbatu,  II,  98,  99,  n.  10, 

means  that  the  past  participle  abatu  will  be  found  in  Volume  II, 
page  98,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  discussed 
on  page  99,  footnote  10. 

It  should  be  observed  that  most  of  the  Latin  words  contained 
in  the  following  list  are  mediaeval  forms  borrowed  from  French 
or  English.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  words  marked 
English  are  distinctly  Anglo-French,  and  some  of  them  have 
not  been  noticed  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  e.g.,  avieu,  as 
substantive  ;  chete  (or  cheat),  as  substantive  ;  gibe,  meaning 
"bale";  literage,  quarlette,  etc.  In  the  same  work  no  mention 
is  made  of  fall(e),  in  the  sense  of  "  price,"  "  value,"  of  ferdwite, 
kippier,  lynelocie.  etc 
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[Abatre],  vb.  ;    past  part.  :   abatu,  II,  98,  gg,  n.  10— to  make  void. 

Abrokur,  subs.,  I,  62,  74  ;    brokur,  I,  62,  74 — broker. 

Acatour,  szjbs.,  see  Achatour. 

Aceine,  ad/.,  see  Ascun. 

Acerteyned  (E),  past  part. — ascertained. 

Achat,   sabs.,    I,   42  ;     pi.  :    achatz,   I,   76  ;     achatez,   I,   64   (cf. 

achates  (E),   I,  gg  ;     chetes  (E),  I,    i3g) — purchase,   goods 

purchased. 
Achateour,  subs.,  see  Achatour. 
Achater,  vb.,  I,  34,  etc.  ;    acheter,  I,  34  ;    chater,  I,  68  ;    achatre, 

I,  66  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  achate,  I,  76  ;  aschaut,  II,  16 
jut.,  3rd  sg.  :  achaterra,  I,  38  ;  past  part.,  masc.  sg. 
achate,  I,  64  ;  achatee,  II,  2  ;  jem.  sg.  :  achatez,  I,  76 
masc.  pi.  :   achatez,  II,  2 — to  buy,  to  purchase. 

Achatour,  subs.,  II,  2  ;    acatour,  I,  62  ;    achateour,  I,  38 — buyer, 

purchaser. 
Achatre,  vb.,  see  Achater. 
Acheter,  vb.,  see  Achater. 
Acompattantt  (E),  subs,  I,   153;    pi.  :  acompttantes  (E),   id. — 

accountant. 
Acorder,  vb.,  II,  56  ;    past  part.  :  accorde,  II,  100 — to  agree. 
Ad,  vb.,  see  Aver. 
[Adjugger],    vb.  ;     past   part.  :    adjugge,   II,    100    (cf.    juger) — to 

adjudge. 
Adobber,  Adoubber,  vb.,  II,  60 — to  repair. 
[Advocacio]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  advocacionibus   (L),  II,  40 — 

advowson  (cf.  II,  40,  n.  1). 
Advocare  (L),  vb.,  II,  48 — to  avow,  confess. 
Affirme  (E),  vb.,  I,  gi — to  furnish,  support. 
Affyer,    vb.,   II,   74  ;     ind.    pres.,    3rd    pi.  :     affient,    II,    72  —  to 

jasten. 
Agard,  subs.,  see  Esgard. 
[Agarder],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  jem.  />/.  :    agardez,  I,  56  (cf.  garder) 

— to  keep. 
Ageyne  (E),  adv.,  I,  2 — again. 
Aider,  vb.,   II,   go;     ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.:  eydent,  II,  58  ;    aydent, 

II,  56;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  eide,  I,  22:  pres.  part.: 
eidaunt,  I,  52 — to  aid,  help,  assist. 

[Aignel],   subs.  ;     pi.  :    aigneus,    I,    70  ;     aygnels,    II,    6— lamb, 
lamb  skin. 
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Aillours,  adv.,  I,  66,  II,  58,  66  ;  ayllours,  II,  86  ;  aillurs,  I,  66  ; 
ailours,  II,  54 — elsewhere. 

Al  (a  +  le),  see  Le. 

Alderman,  subs.,  I,  24,  46  ;  pi.  :  aldermans,  I,  48,  54  (cf.  alder- 
mannus  (L)  ) — aldeymau,  chief  officer  of  the  Guild  Mer- 
chant, former  title  of  the  mayor  ;  chief  magistrate  of  a  ward. 

Aldermannus  (L),  subs.,  II,  50  ;    alderman. 

Aldermanrie,  subs.,  I,  54 — office  of  alderman. 

Aler,  vb.,  I,  28,  30,  II,  54  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  vount,  II,  82,  90  ; 
subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :    voise,   I,  68  ;    voyse,  I,  68  ;    voistz, 

I,  68  ;    voit,  I,  32  ;    voytz,  I,  70  ;    3rd  pi.  :  voysent,  I,  56  ; 
pres.  part.  :  alaunt,  alaunz,  I,  52 — to  go. 

Aleuer,  vb.,  see  Alower. 

[Alience]   (E),  subs.  ;    pi.  :  alienees  (E),   I,  86  (cf.  alliaunce) — 

alliance. 
Alim  (L),  subs.,  see  Alym. 

Allec  (L),  i.e.,  allecium  for  halex,  subs.,  II,  20 — herring. 
[Alliaunce],  subs.  ;    pi.  :   alliaunces,   I,    22    (cf.   alience   (E)  ) — 

alliance. 
Allowe,  vb.,  see  Alower. 
[Almande],  subs.  ;     pi.  :    almandes,  II,   8  (cf.   amigdala   (L)  ) — 

almond. 
Aloer,  vb.,  see  Alower. 
Alonc,  adv.,  II,  64 — completely,  entirely. 
Alower,  vb.,  II,  60  ;    aloer,  I,  72  ;    aleuer,  I,  72  ;    past  part.  : 

allowe,  II,  96  (cf.  lower) — to  hire,  to  stow. 
Alym,  subs.,  II,  12;   alim  (L),  II,  24;    alym  de  glas  (L),  II,  24; 

alim  de  plume  (L),  id. — alum  (cf.  II,  25,  n.  18). 
[Amarrer],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  amarree,  II,  80  ;    amerree, 

II,  60 — to  moor. 

Amende,  subs.,  II,  7S  ;  pi.  :  amendes,  I,  60  (cf.  emenda  (L)  ) — 
amends. 

Amender,  vb.,  I,  34,  60,  II,  58;  amendre,  II,  70 ;  jut.,  3rd  pi.  : 
amenderount,  I,  74  ;  past  part.  :  amende,  I,  42-/0  make 
amends,  offer  compensation  ;  to  repair. 

Amendre,  vb.,  see  Amender. 

Amener,  vb.,  see  Mener. 

[Amenuser],  vb.  ;  past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  amenuse,  I,  22  (cf.  mynished 
(E),  1,  86)  —  to  diminish,  lessen. 

Amenvr,  vb.,  see  Mener. 

[Amerciament],  subs. ;  pi.  :  amercyamenz,  I,  48  (cf.  amercia- 
ments (L),  I,  [53;  amerciamentum  (L)  1     amercement,  fine. 
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[Amerciamentum]  (L),  subs.  ;  nam.  pi. :  amerciamenta  (L),  II,  no 

(cf.  amerciament  (above)  ). 
[Amercier],  vb. ;    past  part.:  amercie,  I,  48  ;    pi.:  amercies,  I,  50 

(cf.  amersed  (E),  I,  88;    mercyed  (E),  I,  87;    mersid  (E), 

I,  93  ;    mersyd  (E),  I,  88)— to  amerce,  fine. 
Amercyamenz,  subs.,  see  Amerciament. 
[Amerre],  subs.  ;    pi.  :   amerreez,   II,   60   (cf.   amarrer) — mooring, 

cable. 
Amersed  (E),  vb.,  see  Amercier. 
Ameyne,  vb.,  see  Mener. 
[Amigdala]  (L),subs. ;   gen.  pi.  :  amigdalarum  (L),  II,  20  (cl.  Lat. 

amygdalum  ;  cf.  almande) — almond. 
An.  subs.,  I,  24 — year. 
[Analium  ?]  (L),  for  "  annale,"  subs. ;    abl.  pi.  :  analiis  (L),  II,  40 

(perhaps  a  mistake  for  "aliis") — annual  dues. 
Ancre,  subs.,  II,  82,  84  (cf.  anker  (E),  I,  96) — anchor. 
[Ancrer],  vb. ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  ancre,  I,  64 — to  anchor. 
And  (E),  con],,  I,  96 — if. 

[Anisum]  (L),  subs.  ;  gen.  sg.  :  anici  (L),  II,  20— anise,  aniseed. 
Anker  (E),  subs.,  see  Ancre. 
Antre,  subs.,  see  Entree. 
[Apeler],  vb.,  appeller,  II,  68  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  apele,  I,  78 — 

to  call. 
[Apendre],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  apend,  I,  48  ;   appent,  2,  102  ; 

sub},  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  apende,  I,  48  (cf.  pendre) — to  belong, 

pertain. 
[Apert],  adj.  ;    fern.  sg.  :  aperte,  I,  60 — open,  manifest. 
Apparails,  subs.,  see  Apparel. 
[Apparel],   subs.  ;    pi.  :   appareles,    II,   54  ;    apparails,    II,    58 — 

apparel,  ship's  tackle. 
Appeller,  vb.,  see  Apeler. 
Appent,  vb.,  see  Apendre. 

Apperith  (E),  vb.,  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.,  I,  151 — to  appear. 
[Aprisagier],   vb. ;    past  part.,   masc.   sg.  :  prisagie,   II,  80;    pi. : 

aprisagies,  II,  68 — to  appraise,  estimate. 
Arang,  Arange,  subs.,  see  Harang. 
Araunk,  subs.,  see  Harang. 

[Arblaste],  subs.  ;    pi,  :  arblastes,  II,  6 — crossbow. 
Arche,  subs.,  II,  88— chest. 
Arder,  vb.,  I,  28 — to  bum. 
Argent  vif,  subs.,  II,  6~quicksihcr. 
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Argoyl,  subs.,  II,  12,  13,  n.  9 — argol,  tartar  deposited  from  wines, 

potter's  clay. 
[Ark],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  arks,  II,  6 — boiv. 
Arme,  subs.,  I,  30 — weapon. 
Arnement,  swbs.,  II,  12,   13,  11.  10— ink,  or  material  with  which  it 

is  made. 
Arr  (E),  vb.,  I,  117— are. 
Arrerages  (E),  subs.,  I,  1^2— arrears. 
Arresm,  subs.,  II,  8,  9,  n.  18 — brass. 
Arryner,  vb.,  II,  72,  73,  n.  20 — to  stow. 
[Arryver],  vb.,  iud.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  arryve,  II,  2,  86  ;    past  part., 

fem.  sg.  :  arryve,  II,  94  ;    aryvee,  I,  64 — to  arrive. 
Art,  subs.,  I,  36 — art,  craft,  cunning. 
As  (a  +  les),  see  Le. 
Aschaut,  vb.,  see  Achater. 
Ascun,  adj.,  pron.,  I,  26  ;    niasc.  pi.  :  ascunes,  II,  56  ;    fem.  sg.  : 

ascune,  II,  58  ;    aceine,  II,  98;    fem.  pi.  :  ascunes,  II,  56 — 

some,  any. 
Asemble,    subs.,    I,    50,    78    (cf.    semble    (E),    I,    95)  —  assembly, 

meeting. 
Asembler,  vb.,  I,  60  ;    past  part.,  fem.  sg.  :   asemble,  I,  44 — to 

assemble,  meet. 
Asise,  subs.,  see  Assyse. 

Assartare  (L),  vb.,  II,  108 — to  assart,  make  an  assart. 
[Assartum]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  pi.  :  assarta  (L),  II,  108,  109,  n.  11 — 

assart,  a  clearing  in  a  forest. 
Assealed  (E),  vb.,  I,  157 — sealed. 

[Assecher],  vb.  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  assecche,  II,  82 — to  dry. 
Assent,  subs.,  I,  22,  76  (cf.  assente  (E),  I,  86) — assent,  consent. 
[Assisa]  (L),  subs.  ;     gen.   sg.  :    assise  (L),  II,  122  (cf.  assyse) — 

assise. 
Assyse,  subs.,  I,  42  ;    asise,  I,  42  (cf.  assisa  (Lj  ) — assise. 
Atacher,  vb.,  I,  56,  57,  n.  28  (cf.  past  part.  :  tached  (E),  I,  94)— 

to  attach,  i.e.,  arrest  or  seize  the  body  or  goods  of  a  person  as 

a  security  for  his  appearance  to  take  his  trial. 
Atant,  Ataunt,  adv.,  see  Taunt. 
[Ateindre],  vb. ;    past  part.  :  ateint,  I,  30,  62  ;    attaynt,  II,   102 

— to  attaint,  convict. 
Atret,  vb.,  see  Trere. 
[Attachiamentum]    (L),    subs.  ;     abl.    pi:    attachiamentis   (L), 

II,  132 — attachment,  seizure  of  goods  to  satisfy  creditors. 
Attaynt,  vb.,  see  Ateindre. 
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Attendre,  vb.,  II,  56 — to  await. 

[Attornatus]    (L),   subs.  ;     ace.  sg.  :    attornatum    (L),    II,  46— 

attorney. 
Aultre,  pron.,  see  Autre. 

AULTREMENT,  adv.,  See  AuTREMENT. 

Aumune,  subs.,  I.  26  (cf.  elimosina  (L)  )—alms. 

[Auncestre],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  auncestres,  I,  30 — ancestor. 

Auncetry  (E),  subs.,  I,  87 — ancestry. 

Autre,  adj.,  pron.,  I,  30  ;    aultre,  II,  62,  82  ;    autri,  I,  66  ;    pi.  : 

aultres,  II,  14  ;    altres,  id.  :    dot.  (=  gen.):  autri,  I,  42,  50 

— other. 
Autrement,  adv.,  II,  56  ;    aultrement,  II,  58 — otherwise. 
Autresy,  adv.,  I,  30 — like,  likewise. 
Autri,  see  Autre. 

Autriens  (=  autri  riens),  I,  50 — things  of  another. 
Aux,  subs.,  see  Ayle. 
Auxi,  adv.,  I,  34,  40,  II,  So — as,  as  much. 
Avauncer,  vb.,  I,  76  (cf.  avaunce  (E),  I,  99) — to  advance,  further 

the  interests  of  some  one. 
A  vaunt,  adv.,  I,  64  ;    avauntz,  I,  58,   64 — before ;    avaunt-ditz, 

1,52;    avauntz-ditz,  1,64 — aforesaid;    en-avauntz,  II,  98 

— from  that  time  onward. 
Aveigne,  Aveynt,  vb.,  see  Avenir. 
[Avenaunt],   adj.;      fern.   sg.  :    avenaunte,    I,    50  —  nice-looking, 

pleasing. 
Avenir,  vb.,  I,  78  (cf.  venir) — to  happen. 
Aventure,  subs.,   II,  60,   90;     pi.:    aventures,  I,  38 — adventure, 

accident,  chance,  risk. 
Aver,  vb.,  I,  30,  64,  II,  58,   64;     re-aver,  I,   34;    avoir,  I,   24; 

avoyr,  I,   24,  30,  II,  64  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :    ad,   I,  50, 

66,  etc.  ;    2nd  pi.  :   avetz,  II,  56  ;    3rd  pi.  :    ount,  I,  48  ; 

imperf.,  3rd  sg.  :  avoyt,  I,   30  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  eit, 

I)    3°>    36,    etc.  ;     eitz,    I,    36,  46,   52  ;    eyt,  II,  So  ;     est, 

I,  40,  42;    3rd  pi.:  eient,   I,  40,   70;    imperf.,  3rd  sg.  : 

eust,   II,   92;    jut.,  3rd  sg.:  avera,  I,  24,  etc.;    3rd  pi.: 

averount,   I,   26,  48,    II,   86;     averunt,    I,   48;     aurount, 

I,  62 — to  have. 
Averpeny  (L),  subs.,  II,  40,  108 — aver-penny,  some  kind  of  feudal 

service  (cf.  II,  40,  n.  8). 
Aveyne,  subs.,  I,  50 — oats. 
Avieu    (E),    subs.,    I,    15S,    n.    5 — aview,    viewing    or    inspecting 

officially. 
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Avoir,  see  Aver. 

[Avower],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  avowe,  I,  36  ;    past  part.  : 

dis-awoue,  II,  102  ;  /era,  sg.  :  avowez,  I,  36  (cf.  avowe  (E), 

I,  90) — to  avow. 
Avoyer  de  poise  (E),  see  Avoyr. 
Ayoyr,  subs.,  I,  36,  42 — goods  ;    avoyr  de  peys,  I,  48,  49,  n.   23 

(cf.    avoyr   de   poys   (E),    I,    92  ;     avoyer    de   poise    (E), 

I,  157) — goods  of  weight. 
Avoyr,  vb.,  see  Aver. 
Avyegne,  vb.,  see  Avenir. 
Awdicte,  Awditt  (E),  subs.,  I,  127 — audit. 
Awncyent  (E),  adj.,  I,  85 — ancient. 
Axinge  (E),  vb.,  I,  97 — asking. 
Aydent,  vb.,  see  Aider. 
Aygnels,  subs.,  see  Aignel. 
Ayle,  subs.,  II,  16  ;    pi.  :  aux,  II,  10 — garlic. 
Ayllours,  adv.,  see  Aillours. 
Ayns,  adv.,  con'].,  II,  58,  64,  70 — sooner,  rather,  but. 
Ayrange,  subs.,  see  Harang. 


Bacheler,  subs.,  II,  96 — young  man,  youth. 

Bacoun,  subs.,  II,  2,  3,  n.  7 — bacon. 

Bailler,  vb.,  II,  58,  64;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  bailie,  I,  66;    past 

part.,  fern.  sg.  :   bailie,  I,  48  ;    fern.  pi.  :   baillez,    I,  46  ; 

balliz,  II,  102 — to  give,  furnish,  supply. 
Baillie,  subs.,  I,  44 — bailhvick,  office  of  bailiff. 
Baillif,  subs.,  I,  22  ;    baylyff,   II,    100,   102  ;    bayllyf,   II,   102  ; 

baylly,  id.  ;   baillifs,  I,  46  ;    pi.  :  baillis,   I,   52  ;   baillifs, 

I,  38/42,  52  (cf.  ballivus  (L),  baily  (E),  I,  153)— bailiff. 
Baily  (E),  see  Baillif. 

Bale,  subs.,  II,  4  ;    bal,  I,  2  (cf.  balis  (E),  I,  157) — bale,  pack. 
Balenge,    subs.,    II,     12,     13,    n.    8  —  cloth    of    coarse    texture, 

mattress  (?). 
[Balenger],  vb.  ;   past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  balengee,  II,  98 — to  buoy, 

supply  with  a  "  baligne  "  or  float. 
Balet  (E),  subs.,  I,  157  ;    pi.  :  balettes  (E),  id.— small  bale. 
Baleyne,  subs.,  II,  12—ivhale  (cf.  II,  12,  n.  2). 
[Baligne],  subs.  ;    pi.  :    balignes,  II,   96  ;     balyngnes,   II,   84 — 

float  (cf.  II,  98,  n.  9). 
Balis  I  E),  see  Bale. 
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[Ballivus]   (L),  subs.;     twin,  pi.:    ballivi  (L),  II,  4.8;    dat.  pi.: 

ballivis  (Lj,  I,  4  (cf.  baillif) — bailiff. 
Balliz,  vb.,  see  Bailler. 
Balyngnes,  subs.,  see  Baligne. 
Baraille,    subs.,    II,     10 ;     barille,    II,     10    (cf.    barellus    (L)  ; 

barell  (E),  I,  99)  —  barrel,  i.e.,  the  quarter  of  a  tun,  or  half 

a  pipe  (cf.  II,  10,  n.  8). 
Barell  (E),  see  Baraille. 
[Barellus]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg. :    barello  (L),  II,  20  (cf.  baraille) 

— barrel. 
Baret,  subs.,  I,  60  (O.F.  barat)— strife. 
Bargaigner,  vb.,  I,  38  (cf.  bargen  (E),  I,  90) — to  bargain. 
Bargen  (E),  vb.,  see  above. 
Bargine  (E),  subs.,  I,  140 — bargain. 
Barille,  subs.,  see  Baraille. 
Baron,  subs.,  I,  30 — husband. 
Basenne  (L),  see  Bazan. 

Bastoun,  subs.,  I,  30  ;    pi.  :  bastouns,  II,  6 — stick,  staff. 
Batel,  subs.,  I,  58,  66;    batelle,  II,   100;    batewe,  II,  16 — boat, 

barge. 
Batelle,  see  above. 
Baterie,  subs.,  II,  8 — battery,  articles  of   metal,   kitchen   utensils 

(cf.  II,  9,  n.  14). 
Batewe,  see  Batel. 
Baylly,  Baylyff,  subs.,  see  Baillif. 
Bazan,  subs.,  II,  4  (cf.  bazenne  (L),  II,  22)— basan,  basil,  kind  of 

leather  (cf.  II,  5,  n.  10). 
[Beivre],  vb.  ;    fut.,  3rd  sg.  :  bevera,  I,  28 — to  drink,  hold  a  guild 

meeting. 
Bel,  adj.,  II,  56 — beautiful,  fine. 
Benz,  subs,  see  Bien. 
Berbiz,  subs.,  I,  68,  II,  12 — sheep. 
[Besillier],  vb. ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :   besilliez,  I,  36  (cf.  011- 

besiled   (E),   I,  90;    imbeselled  (E),  I,   122) — to  embezzle, 

plunder,  defraud. 
Beste,  subs.,  I,  68— beast. 
Betwext  (E),  prep.,  I,  95 — betwixt,  betiveen. 
Bevera,  vb.,  see  Beivre. 
Beverage,  subs.,  II,  84,  92 — drink. 
Biar  (E),  see  Buyar. 
Bidells  (E),  subs.,  1,  132  ;    budelles  (E),  I,  154 — beadles. 
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Bien,  subs.,  II,  94  ;    pi.  :  biens,  1,  22,  62  ;    ben/,  II,  100—  goods, 

property. 
Bien,  adv.,  I,  40,  etc. — well. 
Blame,  subs.,  II,  86 — blame,  reproach. 
Blaunk,  adj.,  II,  10 — white. 

Ble,  subs.,  I,  36,  64,  74  ;    blee,  I,  50,  II,  2  ;    bleez,  I,  50 — corn. 
[Blesser],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  blesse,  II,  92  ;    subj.  imperf., 

3rd  sg.  :  blessast,  II,  62 — to  ivound,  hurt. 
Blobbe,  subs.,  I,  78  (cf.  blobbe  (Ej,  I,  140;    blobb  (E),  I,  99)— a 

liquid  or  viscid  substance,  a  kind  of  seam  (cf.  seim,  below). 
Blodwhyte  (L),  subs.,  II,  40,  106 — blood-wite,  a  penalty  for  blood- 
shed (cf.  II,  41,  n.  13). 
Bocher,  subs.,  I,  50,  68  ;    bochier,  I,  50 — butcher. 
Bocherie,  subs.,   I,  42;    bocherye,  id.  (cf.  bocherye  (E),  I,  126; 

bochery  (E),  I,  90) — meat,  meat- market. 
Bochier,  see  Bocher. 
Boef,  subs.,  IT,  12 — ox. 
Boge,  subs.,  II,  6  (cf.  bogea  (L),  II,  24) — a  kind  of  fur  (cf.  II,  7, 

n.  15;   II,  25,  n.  19). 
Bogea  (L),  see  above. 
Boiste,  snbs.,  I,  46 — box. 

[Bonche],  subs. ;    pi.  :  bonches,  II,  10 — bunch  (cf.  II,  11,  n.  9). 
Bondes  (E),  see  Bounde. 
[Borda]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  bordis  (L),  II,  22  (cf.  borde) — board, 

plank. 
[Borde],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  bordes,  II,  4  (cf.  borda  (L)  ) — board,  plank. 
Borgeis,  subs.,  I,  60  ;    borgeys,  I,  50  ;    burgeis,  I,  36  ;    bourgeis, 

I,   36  (cf.  burgesse  (E),  I,  85;    pi.  :  burgeses  (E),  I,  86; 

burgeasses  (E),  I,  85) — burgess. 
Borghalpenv    (L),    subs.,    II,     108  —  buy -glial- penny ',    a    kind    of 

municipal  tax  (cf.  II,  108,  n.  6). 
[Boscus],   (L),  subs.  ;     abl.    sg.  :    bosco    (L),    II,    106 — wood,   as 

distinguished  from  plain. 
Bosoigne,  subs.,   I,   26,  60;    bosoing,    I,   50;    bosoygn,   II,   92; 

pi.  :  bosoignes,  I,  74 — business,  need,  want,  lack. 
Bosoing,  see  above. 
[Boucle],  subs. ;    pi. :  boucles,  II,  72,  74 — wedge  (?),  bulkhead  (?) 

(cf.  II,  73,  n.  2i). 
[Bounde],  subs.  ;    pi.  :   boundes,   I,  54   (cf.   bondes  (E),   I,  94)— 

bound,  boundary. 
Bourgeis,  see  Borgeis. 
[Bovinus]  (L),  adj.,  bovinum  (L),  II,  46—0/  an  ox. 


ho 


Boye,  subs.,  II,  84 — buoy. 

[Brasillium]   (L),   subs.;    gen.  sg.  :  brasillii    (L)   (or  brasille?), 

II,  24  ;    see  Brasyl. 
Brasyl,  subs.,  II,  8  (cf.  brasillium  (L)  ) — brazil,  a  red  dye-wood 

(cf.  II,  8,  n.  10). 
Brede  (E),  sm6s.,  I,  159 — breadth. 
Bref,  subs.,  I,  34  (cf.  breve  (L)  ) — writ. 
Brekith  (E),  vb.,  I,  151 — breaks. 
Breve  (L),  II,  50;    see  Bref. 
Brocage  (E),  subs.,  I,  116 — brokerage. 
Brokur,  see  Abrokur. 
Brue  (E),  vb.,  I,  144 — to  brew. 
Bruer  (E),  subs.,  I,  142 — brewer. 
Buche,  see  Busche. 
Budelles  (E),  see  Bidells. 
Bure,  subs.,  I,  70 — butter. 
Burgeasses  (E),  see  Borgeis. 
Burgeis,  see  Borgeis. 

Burgeswike  (E),  subs.,  I,  97 — burgess-ship,  status  of  a  burgess. 
[Burgus]  (L),  subs.  ;  ace.  sg.  :  burgum  (L),  II,  106 — borough. 
Busche,  subs.,  I,  48  ;    buche,  id.—  billet  wood,  log. 
Buyar  (E),  subs.,  I,  96  ;    biar  (E),  id. — buyer. 

c 

[Cable],  subs. ;    pi.  :  cables,  II,  14-  cable. 

Cambre,  II,  12 — Cambray  (cf.  Mod.  Engl.  Cambric). 

Candelles  (E),  subs.,  see  Chaundele. 

Canel,  subs.,  II,  8  ;    canele  (L),  II,  24 — cinnamon. 

Canevace,  subs.,  11,  12  ;    canevaz  (L),  II,  22—  canvas  (cf.  II,   13, 

n.  13). 
[Canonicus]  (L),  subs.  ;    nom.  pi.  :  canonici  (L),  II,  140 — canon. 
[Captacio]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  sg.  :  captacionem  (L),  II,  48 — capture, 

seizure. 
Car,  conj.,  II,  60  ;    qar,  II,  82  ;    cas  (?),  II,  94— /or,  because. 
Carboun,  subs.,  II,  14;    carbone,  II,  12 — coal;    corboun  de  boys, 

II,    14 — charcoal  ;     carbun   de    mer,    1,    74,    75,   n.    36 — 

(sea)coal. 
[Carnifex]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  carnificibus  (L),  II,  122— butcher. 
[Carreium]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  carreio  (L),  II,  108—  carriage,  an 

obsolete  feudal  service  (cf.  II,  109,  n.  8). 
[Carrucagium]   (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :    carrucagio   (L),    II,   106; 

pi.  :  carucagiis  (L),  II,  40 — cayucage,  a  laud  tax  (cf.  II,  40, 

n.  6). 
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Cas,  sttbs.,  I,  60,  II,  54 — case. 

Cas,  con'}.,  see  Car. 

Castell  (E),  see  Chastel. 

[Castellum]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  pi.  :  castella  (L),  II,  108  ;    gen.  pi.  : 

castallorum  (L),  II,  108  (cf.  chastel) — castle. 
[Catallum]   (L),   subs.;    nom.   pi.  :   catalla   (L),    II,   44,    no  (cf. 

chatel) — chattel,  belongings. 
Cattell  (E),  see  Chatel. 

[Cattus]  (L),  subs.  ;   gen.  pi.  :  cattorum  (L),  II,  22  (cf.  chat) — cat. 
[Catus]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  cato  (L),  II,  22  (cf.  chat) — a  certain 

weight  or  measure. 
Causion,  subs.,  II,  88 — security. 
Ceaux,  see  Cel. 
Cedewal  (L),  see  Sedewale. 
Ceint,  see  Cent. 

Cel,  demonst.  (see  Notes  on  Dialect,  §  94). 
Celer,  subs.,  I,  50  ;    pi.  :  celers,  I,  70 — cellar. 
[Celer],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :    celent,  I,  66  ;    jut.,  3rd  pi. : 

celerount,  I,  52. 
Celi,  see  Cel. 

Cendres,  subs.,  II,  10 — cinders,  ashes. 
Cent,  numer.,  II,  4  ;    ceint,  id. — hundred. 
Ceo,  demonst.  (see  Notes  on  Dialect,  §  93). 
[Cepum]   (L),  for  "sebum,"  subs.  ;    gen.  sg.  :  cepi  (L),  II,  20,  22 

(cf.  seu) — tallow  (cf.  II,  21,  n.  14). 
Cerront,  vb.,  see  Estre. 
Certeynement,  adv.,  II,  74 — securely. 

[Cervisia]  (L),  subs. ;   gen.  sg.  :  cervisie  (L),  II,  122  (cf.  cervoyse). 
Cervoyse,   subs.,    I,    26,   42;     cervoys,   II,   2  ;     cervose,    I,    26; 

servoyse,  I,  42,  II,  2  (cf.  cervisia  (L)  ) — beer,  ale. 
Ces  ( =  ses),  see  Son. 

Cest,  demonst.  (see  Notes  on  Dialect,  §  93). 
Cestre,   subs.,    I,    26  ;     pi.  :    cestres,   I,   26  ;     cestyers,   I,   26 — a 

liquid  measure,  probably  four  gallons  (cf.  I,  26,  n.  22). 
Cestyers,  see  above. 
Cestz  (=  ceo  est),  I,  24  ;   see  Ceo. 
Ceutz,  see  Cel. 

[Chaeir],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  chiete,  1,  36 — to  fall. 
[Chaiagium]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  chaiagiis  (L),  II,  18— quayage. 
Chaloun,  subs.,    II,   12  —  chalon,    blanket    or   coverlet    for    a    bed 
(cf.  II,  13,  n.  14). 
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Chapelayn,  subs.,  I,    24  ;    chapellayn,    id.  ;    chapeleyn,    id.    (cf. 

chapelyn  (E),  I,  87  ;    chaplyn  (E),  I,  86) — chaplain. 
[Chaperoun],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  chaperouns,  II,  6 — hood. 
[Chapon],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  chapons,  I,  70 — capon. 
Charette,  subs.,   I,   72  ;    charettetz,  II,   14,   15,  n.  15  ;    karette, 

1,68;    pi.  :  karettes,  id. — cart. 
Charette  (=  charret6e),  subs.,  I,  48,  II,  2,  8  ;    charretez,  II,  2  ; 

pi.  :  charettz,  II,  2 — cart-load. 
Charetter,  subs.,  I,  48 — carter. 
Charge,  subs.,  II,  2 — load  ;    II,  86 — place  of  loading. 
Charger,  vb.,  I,   72,  II,  94;    des-charger,  I,  72,  II,  96;    des- 

karger,    I,  58;    ind.  pres.,   3rd  sg.  :  charge,   II,  72;    past 

part.,  fern.  sg.  :  charge,  II,  8  ;    chargez,  II,  60 — to  load. 
Charretez,  see  Charette. 
Chartirs  (E),  see  Chartre. 
Chartre,  subs.,  I,  48,  II,  54 ;    pi.  :  chartres,  I,  46  (cf.   carta   (L), 

I,  6  ;    chartirs  (E),  I,  91) — charter. 
Chartre    partye,    II,    76  —  charter-party,    indenture,   agreement 

(cf.  II,  77,  n.  19). 
Chastel,  subs.,  I,  58  (cf.  castellum  (L)  ;   castell  (E),  I,  94) — castle. 
Chat,  subs.,  II,  100  ;    pi.  :    chatz,  II,  6  (cf.  cattus  (L)  ) — cat. 
Chat,  subs.,  II,   6   (cf.  catus  (L)  ) — a  certain  weight  or  measure 

(cf.  II,  7,  n.  17). 
[Chatel],  subs.  ;    pi.  :    chatels,   I,  40  ;    chateux,   I,  22   (cf.  cat- 

allum  (L)  ;    cattell  (E),  I,  86)— chattel,  goods,  belongings. 
Chater,  vb.,  see  Achater. 
Chateux,  see  Chatel. 
Chaundele,  subs.,  II,  64  ;  pi.  :  chaundeles,  I,  24  (cf.  candelles  (E), 

I,  87) — candle. 
Chefe  (E),  see  Chief. 
Chepen  (E),  vb.,  I,  123  ;    chepe  (E),  I,  90,  11.  2 — to  cheap,  bargain, 

bid  for. 
Chescun,  adj.,  pron.,  I,  24  ;    fern.  sg.  :  chescune,  I,  46  ;    chescun, 

I,  24,  46. 
Chetes  (E),  see  Achat. 

Cheveroill,  subs.,  II,  6 — roebuck  or  kid  (?)  (cf.  II,  7,  n.  13). 
Chevers,  see  Chivere. 

Cheyeteyn,  subs.,  I,  60 — chief  (cf.  Mod.  Engl,  chieftain). 
Chief,  subs.,  I,  46 — end  ;    II,  8,  9,  n.  17 — a  large  piece  of  cloth,  or 

a  collection  0/  pieces  ;    en  primes  chief,  1,  24,  n.  39 — in   tin- 
first  place. 
Chief,  adj.,  1,  38,  72  (cf.  chefe  (E),  I,  90)— chief,  head. 
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Chien,  subs.,  II,  100 — dog. 

Chiete,  vb.,  see  Chaeir. 

Chival,  subs.,  I,  68,  II,  2,  4— horse. 

[Chivere],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  chiveres,  I,  70  ;    chyveriz  (?),  I,  70,  n.  27  ; 

chevers,  I,  68— goat. 
Chois,  subs.,  II,  68  ;    choys,  II,  76 — choice. 

Chose,  subs.,  I,  46  ;    pi.  :  schochiz,  II,  100  ;    schoyz,  id. — thing. 
Choys,  see  Chois. 
Chuse  (E),  vb.,  I,  gi — to  choose. 
[Ciminum]  (L)  for  "cuminum,"  subs.  ;  gen.  sg.  :  cimini  (L),  II,  20, 

21,  n.  18  ;  see  Comyn. 
Cirge,  subs.,  I,  28  ;    pi.  :  cirges,  id.  ;    cyrges,  id. — taper. 
[Citein],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  citeins,  II,  100 — citizen. 
[Clamare]   (L),  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  clamant  (L),    II,    132 

(cf.  cleyme  (E) ) — to  claim  ;    perf.,  3rd  pi.  :  quietum  clam- 

averunt  (L),  II,  132 — to  quit-claim. 
[Clef],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  clefs,  I,  46 — key. 
Cler,  adj.,  I,  78 — clear. 
Clerk,  subs.,  I,  24,  44  (cf.  clericus  (L),  II,  142  ;    clerke  (E),  I,  85  ; 

clarke  (E),  I,  87)— clerk. 
Cleyme  (E),  vb.,  I,  153  (cf.  clamare  (L)  ) — to  claim. 
[Clove],  subs.,  II,  4,  11.  6  (probably  the  same  word  as  clowe)— a 

weight  formerly  used  for  wool  and  cheese,  equal  tn  7  or  8  lbs. 

avoirdupois. 
[Clowe],   subs.  ;     pi.  :    clowes,    II,    8,    n.    9 — clove    (spice)  ;    see 

Clove. 
Code  (L),  II,  20 — cod. 
Coe,  see  Ceo. 
Coepe,  vb.,  see  Coper. 

Coffre,  subs.,  I,  46  ;    cofre  (L),  II,  22 — coffer,  chest. 
[Coigne]   (=  coin  ?),  subs.;    pi.:  coignes,   II,   12,  n.   5  =  mullet 

fish  (?). 
Coinge,  see  Conge. 
Cokectus    (L),   adj.,   (panis)    cokectus   (L),   II,   28 — cocket  bread 

(cf.  Introd.,  fl  56  (2)  ). 
Colee,  subs.,  II,  76 — blow  on  the  neck,  bloiv. 
Colle  (E),  subs.,  I,  143 — coal. 
Collision  (E),  see  Collusion. 
Collure  (E),  see  Colour. 

Collusion,  subs.,  I,  36  (cf.  collision  (E),  I,  89)—  collusion,  deceit. 
Colour,  subs.,  I,  42,  50  (cf.  colours  (E),  I,  89  ;  collure  (E),  I,  130; 

coullor  (E),  I,  125) — colour,  pretence,  pretext  (see  Coulor). 
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Com,  adv.,  I,  28,  II,  80  ;    cum,  I,  24  ;    come,  I,  24 — as. 

COMANDEMENTZ,  See  CoMMAUNDEMENT. 

Comecture  ?  (E),  subs.,  I,  95  ;    translates  "  contek"  (q.v.). 

Comensement,  subs.,  I,  80 — commencement,  beginning. 

Comes  (L),  subs.,  II,  106 — count. 

Cominaltie  (E),  subs.,  I,  go  ;  commynalitie  (E),  I,  91 — community. 

[Comitatus]  (L),   subs.;    abl.  sg.,  comitatu  (L),   I,  4;   gen.  pi.: 

comitatuum  (L),  II,  40 — county. 
Commaundement,   subs.,   II,   54  ;     commandemenz,  I,   52  ;     pi.  : 

comandementz,   I,   44   (cf.  commaundement  (E),  I,  91) — 

command,  mandate. 
Commission,  subs.,  II,  100 — commission. 
Communaumentz,  adv.,  I,  52 — equally,  impartially. 
Commune,  subs.,  I,  44,  50  ;    comune,  I,  60 — community  (cf.  I,  44, 

n.  35)- 

[Communum  ?]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  pi.  :  communis  (L),  II,  40 — common, 

common  land. 
Commynalitie  (E),  see  Cominaltie. 

Comon,  adj.,  I,  46,  54  ;    comun,  I,  48  ;    comune,  I,  22 — common. 
[Compaynon],  subs. ;    pi. :  compaynons,  II,  54,  82  ;    compaynouns, 

II,  56,  62  ;    compaignouns,  II,  56  ;    compaygnons,  II,  86 — 

companion,  mariner,  sailor. 
Compleyntis  (E),  subs.,  pi.,  I,  151 — complaints. 
Comun,  adj.,  see  Comon. 
Comune,  subs.,  see  Commune. 
Comunier,  subs.,   I,  36 — joint-dealer,  partner  (cf.  comuners   (E), 

I,  154 — commoner,  franchiser,  dweller  (cf.  Introd.,  ^[  15)  ). 
Comyn,    subs.,    II,    8    (cf.    ciminum    (L),   II,   20)— cumin,   a   spice 

(cf.  II,  9,  n.  13). 
[Confederacy],  sid)s.  ;     pi.  :    confederacies,    I,    22 — confederacy, 

plot. 
Conge,  subs.,  I,  26,  58  ;    coinge,  II,  60,  62 — leave. 
Conger  (L),  see  Congre. 
[Congre],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  congres,  II,  10 ;    conger  (L),  II,  22— conger, 

conger -eel. 
Conil  (L),  see  Conynge. 
Connys  (E),  see  Conynge. 

[Conoistre],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :   conue,  I,  60— to  know. 
Consail,  see  Conseil. 
[Consailler],   vb.  :     pres.   part.  :    consaillaunt,    I,   52 — to  counsel, 

advise. 
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Conseil,   subs.,   I,   40,   52  ;     counseil,   I,   32  ;     counseille,   I,    22  ; 

consail,  I,  80,  II,  54,  56  (cf.  counsaile  (E),  I,  137  ;    coun- 
seil (E),  I,  89,  93) — counsel,  advice. 
Conspiraces  (E),  subs.,  pi.,  I,  117 — conspiracies. 
Constabularius  (L),  subs.,  II,  44 — constable. 
[Consuetudo]  (L),  subs.  ;     abl.  sg.  :    consuetudine    (L),    II,  42 — 

custom,  custom-due. 
Contek,  subs.,  I,  60,  II,  78  ;    pi.  :  conteks,  II,  62 — contention,  strife 

(cf.  I,  61,  n.  39). 
Conteyne  (E),  vb.,  I,  85 — to  continue. 
CoNTINUELEMENT,  adv.,  II,  14 — continually. 
Contredistz,  subs.,  I,  80 — contradiction. 
Contynne  (E)  (perhaps  we  ought  to  read   "  contynue,"   cf.   Fr. 

"  contenu  "),  subs.,  I,  85 — contents  (cf.  conteyne). 
Conue,  see  Conoistre. 
Conynge,  subs.,  II,  6  ;    pi.  :  conynges,  II,  6  (cf.  conil  (L),  II,  24  ; 

connys  (E),  I,  130) — cony,  rabbit,  rabbit-skin. 
Coper,  vb.,  II,  68  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   coepe,  II,  68  ;    3rd  pi.  : 

coupent,  II,  68 — to  cut. 
[Coperosa]  (L),  subs. ;    gen.  sg.  :    coperose  (L),   II,  24 — copperas, 

protosulphate  of  iron,  a  colouring  substance  (cf.  II,  24,  n.  7). 
Cordage,  subs.,  II,  70 — ropes,  tackle. 
[Corde],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  cordes,  II,  10,  70— rope. 
Cordewane,  subs.,  II,  4 ;    cordewan  (L),  II,  22 — cordwain,  Spanish 

leather  (cf.  II,  4,  n.  9). 
Coreum  (L)  (=  corium),  subs.,  II,  46  ;    see  Quyr. 
Corison,  subs.,  II,  jo— leakage  (cf.  II,  71,  n.  28). 
Cork  (L),  subs.,  II,  24 — cork. 
Cornere,  subs.,  I,  54,  56 — comer. 
Corps  (<  cursum),  subs.,  II,  90 — course  (confused  with  the  word 

below  ;  cf.  II,  91,  n.  22). 
Corps  (<  corpus),  subs.,  I,  22,  II,  66  ;    corz,  II,  102 — body,  life. 
Corrupcion,  subs.,  I,  78 — corruption. 
[Corumpre],  vb.  ;  past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  corumpue,  I,  52  (cf.  rumprei 

— to  corrupt. 
Corviser  (E),  subs.,  I,  156  ;   pi.  :  corvisers,  I,  156 — shoemaker. 
Corz,  see  Corps. 
Coste,  subs.,  II,  2 — coast. 

Costere,  subs.,  II,  76  ;    coustere,  II,  84 — coast. 
Cotel,  subs.,  I,  30 — knife. 
Coton  (L),  subs.,  II,  24 — cotton. 
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Coulerable    (E),    adj.,    I,    122 — under    colour   or   false    pretences 

(cf.  coulor  and  colour). 
Couller  (E),  vb.,  see  Coulor  (E). 
Coullor  (E),  subs.,  see  Colour. 
Coulor  (E),  vb.,  I,   116  ;    couller  (E),  I,  122— to  buy  and  sell  the 

goods  of  strangers  under  false  pretences  (see  Colour). 

COUNSAILE      (E),      COUNSEIL,      COUNSEILLE,      COUNSELL      (E),      See 
CONSEIL. 

Counter,  vb.,  II,  68  ;   past  part.  :  counte,  II,  86 — to  reckon,  count. 

Coup,  subs.,  II,  80 — blow. 

Coupent,  see  Coper. 

Couple  (=  copele  <  cuppella  ?),  II,  14;    coupl'  (L),  II,   20 — a 

measure  used  for  figs  and  raisins,  the  equivalent  of  "  sport"  or 

basket  (cf.  II,  15,  n.  n). 
Court,    subs.,    I,   48,    52;    curt,    I,   48;    pi.  ;  courtz,    I,    22    (cf. 

curia  (L),  II,  50) — court,  law  court. 
[Coust],  subs.  ;     pi.  :    coustz,    I,    30  ;     coustez,    II,    62,   96 — cost, 

expense. 
[Couster],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  coust,  II,  62 — to  cost. 
Coustere,  see  Costere. 
Coustume,  subs.,  1,  34,  36,  64  ;    custume,  I,  22  ;    pi.  :  custumes, 

II,   2   (cf.  custuma  (L),  ronsuetudo  (L)  ) — custom,  custom- 
dues,  toll. 
Coustumer,  adj.,  I,  64 — liable  to  pay  custom. 
Couvenaunt,  subs.,  II,  90 — covenant,  agreement. 
Couvers,  subs.,  II,  80 — cover,  roadstead. 
[Covenir],  vb.  ;     ind.  pres.,   3rd  sg.  :    covyent,   II,   90  ;     covynt, 

II,  68  (cf.  venir) — to  be  necessary,  expedient. 
Coverture,  subs.,  I,  36 — coverture,  deceit  ;    II,  6 — coverlet. 
[Coviengne],  subs. ;    pi.  :  coviengnes,  I,  22  (cf.  covynes  (E),  I,  86) 

— meeting. 
Covy(e)nt,  see  Covenir. 
Covynes  (E),  see  Coviengne. 
Cowarde  (E),  subs.,  I,  145 — cowherd. 

Cranage  (E),  subs.,  I,  121 — duty  paid  for  the  use  of  the  town  crane. 
Creauncer,  subs.,  I,  40 — creditor. 

[Creire],  vb.  ;    past  part.  :  creu,  I,  62  ;    cru,  II,  68 — to  believe. 
Cressetz,  subs.,  II,  64 — cresset,  a  kind  of  lamp  (cf.  II,  65,  n.  19). 
Crestlots  (read  "  cresclots  ")  (L),  subs.,  II,  16 — crestcloth,  a  kind 

of  linen  cloth  (cf.  II,  17,  n.  9). 
[Crestre],  vb.,  en-crestre,  I,  80  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  crustz,  II,  84 

— to  grow. 
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Creu,  see  Creire. 

[Crocus]  (L),  subs.  ;   gen.  sg.  :  croci  (L),  II,  24 — saffron. 

Crowner,  subs.,  II,  100,  102 — coroner. 

Croyz,  subs..  I,  72 — cross. 

Cru,  vb.,  see  Creire. 

[Cru],  adj. ;    /em.  />/.  :    cruez,  II,  24 — raw. 

Crustz,  see  Crestre. 

[Cuire],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  quizte,  I,  50 — to  cook. 

Cum,  see  Com. 

Cundure,  vb.,  I,  28 — to  lead,  convey  ;   ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg. :  es-conduit, 

II,  98  ;    en-conduist,  II,  98 — to  steer  badly,  lead  astray. 
[Custuma]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  pi.  :  rustumis  (L),  II,  18— see  Coustume. 
Custume,  subs.,  see  Coustume. 
Cusyne,  subs.,   I,  28  ;    quisyne,  II,  84  ;    quysyne,  II,  90 — kitchen, 

cooked  meal. 
Cyl  (=  si  il). 

Cyre,  subs.,  II,  6  ;    sere,  I,  2 — ivax. 
Cyrges,  see  Cirge. 
Cyrogriphum    (=    chirographum)   (L),   subs.,    II,    136 — indenture 

(cf.  II,  137,  n.  19). 


Dacre  (L)  or  dacra,  subs.,  II,  24 — dicker,  parcel  of  ten  (hides)  (cf. 

II,  24,  n.  9). 
Dalym,  see  Alym. 
Damage,  subs.,   I,  40,  56,  78  ;    la  damage,  II,  80  ;    pi.  :  damagez, 

II,  94 — damage. 
[Damiger]  (E),  subs.  ;    pi.  :  damigers  (E),  I,  141 — damage. 
[Dampnatus]  (L),    subs.;    gen.  pi:  dampnatorum   (L),  II,   no — 

prisoner. 
Dampned  (E),  vb.,  I,  160 — condemned,  rescinded. 
Dampnum  (L),  subs.,  II,  48 — damage. 
Danegeld   (L),  subs.,   II,   108;    abl.  pl.\  denegeldis  (L),  II,  40 — 

danegeld,  a  kind  of  tax  (cf.  II,  40,  n.  4). 
Dargoyl,  see  Argoyl. 
Darresm,  see  Arresm. 
Darrez,  subs.,  pi.,  II,  56,  58,  66 — goods. 
[Datus]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  datis  (L),  II,  24— date. 
Debat,  subs.,  II,  58,  jo— dispute. 
[Debreser],  vb.  ;    ind.  (or  subj.)  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  debrese,  I,  40 — 

to  break. 
Dudens,  Dhdenz,  Dedeyns,  see  Dens. 
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[Defalta]  (L),  subs. ;    abl.  pi.  :  defaltis  (L),  II,  46  ;    see  Defaute. 
Defaute,  subs.,  I.  46,  6o,  II,  96  ;    dufaute,  I,  40  (cf.  defalta  (L)  ; 

defaulte  (E),  I,  91)— default. 
Defendre,  vb.,  II,  76  (reflex)  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  defend,  II,  68 — 

to  defend,  behave  or  conduct  oneself  ;   past  part. :  defendu,  I,  76 

(cf.  finded  (E),  I,  99) — forbidden. 
Deinyz,  see  Dens. 
Deit,  see  Dever. 
Del  (=  de  le). 

Dela,  adv.,  II,  6 — from  beyond. 

[Delacio]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  delacione  (L),  I,  4 — delay. 
Delay,  subs.,  I,  38,  II,  70,  102  (cf.  delacio  (L)  )— delay. 
[Delicious],  adj.  ;    fern.  pi.  :  deliciouces,  II,  64 — delicate,  delicious. 
[Delivere],  adj.  ;    pi.  :  deliveres,  II,  74 — free. 
Delle  (=  de  le). 

Delyveraunce,  subs.,  I,  30 — deliverance,  freedom. 
Demander,   vb.,   I,   30  ;    ind.   pres.,  3rd   sg.  :    demaunde,   I,   38  ; 

3rd   pi.  :    demaundent,    II,    58  ;     past   part.  :    demaunde, 

I,  66 — to  ask,  demand. 
Demeigne,  see  Demeyne. 

Dementers,  adv.,  II,  92  ;    dementiers,  I,  64 — whilst. 

[Dementir],  vb.  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  demente,  II,  74  ;  fut., 
3rd  sg.  :  dementra,  II,  74 — to  give  the  lie. 

Demeyne,  adj.,  I,  76  ;  demeigne,  II,  64  (cf.  dominicum  (L) ) — 
own,  proper  (cf.  II,  65,  n.  20). 

Demoerge,  Demoert,  see  Demorer. 

Demonstraunce,  subs.,  I,  40— the  showing,  proof. 

Demorer,  vb.,  I,  28,  56,  II,  64 ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  demoert,  II,  56, 
92  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  demoerge,  I,  56  ;  imperf.,  3rd  sg.  : 
demorast,  II,  70  ;  pres.  part.  :  demoraunt,  I,  56  ;  demor- 
raunt,  II,  86 — to  demur,  tarry,  delay  ;  to  stay,  dwell. 

[Denarius]  (L),  subs. ;   gen.  sg.  :  denarii  (L),  II,  48  ;    see  Denier. 

[Denegeldum]  (L)  subs.  ;  abl.  pi.  :  denegeldis  (L),  II,  40  ;  see 
Danegeld. 

[Deneier],  vb.  ;    sub.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  deneie,  I,  38 — to  refuse. 

Dener  (Ej,  subs.,  I,  159 — dinner. 

[Denier],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  deniers,  II,  56  ;    denyrs,  II,  88,  92  (denyrs, 

II,  58,  is  a  mistake  for  "  darrez,"  cf.  II,  59,  n.  33)  ;    dyners, 
II,  90  (cf.  denarius  (L)  ) — penny,  money. 

[Dens],    adv.,    prep.;    deinyz,   II,   100;    de-dens,   I,  54;    de-denz, 

I,  j4  :    de-deyns,  II,  80 — in,  within. 
Denyrs,  see  Denier. 
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Departir,  see  Partir. 

Depecier,  vb.,  I,  40  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  depiece,  I,  40 — to  break. 

Derer  (E),  adj.,  I,  90 — dearev. 

Descharge,  subs.,  II,  70,  88,  94  ;  desqarke,  I,  64 — discharge,  place 
of  unloading. 

Descharger,  vb.,  I,  72  (cf.  charger) — to  unload. 

Deskarger,  vb.,  I,  58 — see  Descharger. 

Deskes,  adv.,  conj.,  I,  40,  54,  70  ;  deske,  I,  28  ;  desks,  I,  70  ; 
desques,  I,  56  ;  desqes,  I,  56  ;  desque,  I,  40  :  desqe,  I,  30, 
42  ;   jesqe,  II,  58 — until,  as  far  as. 

Desoremes,  adv.,  I,  58,  J  6— henceforth. 

Desouz,  see  Desuz. 

Despences,  see  Despense. 

[Despendre],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  sg.  :    despenduz,  I,  46 — to  spend. 

Despense,  subs.,  II,  54 — provisions  (cf.  II,  55,  n.  25)  ;  pi.  :  des- 
pences, II,  64 — expenses. 

[Despersoner],  vb.  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  despersone,  I,  32 — to 
revile,  slander,  insult. 

Desqarke,  see  Descharge. 

Desqes,  Desques,  see  Deskes. 

Destourber,  vb.,  I,  22 — to  hinder,  thwart. 

Destre,  adj.,  II,  98 — right. 

[Destreindre],  vb.  ;  past  part.  :  destreynt,  I,  40  ;  destreint,  id. — 
to  make  a  distraint. 

Desuz,  prep.,  I,  28  ;    desouz,  id.- — under 

Detail,  subs.,  I,  36 — retail. 

[Dette],  subs.  ;   pi.  :  dettes,  I,  40  (cf.  dette  (E),  I,  153)— debt. 

[Dettour],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  dettours,  I,  40— debtor. 

Deu,  subs.,  see  Dieu. 

Deuz,  num.,  I,  24,  62  ;  deus,  I,  24,  54  ;  dous,  I,  52  ;  dieux,  II,  54 
—  two. 

Devaunt,  adv.,  prep.,  I,  24,  32 — before. 

[Dever],  vb.  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  deit,  I,  24  ;  doit,  id.  ;  doitz, 
id. ;  doyt,  II,  56,  94  ;  3rd  pi.  :  devent,  I,  28,  80,  II,  58  ; 
deyvent,  I,  28,  II,  60  ;  deywent,  II,  64  ;  deyevent,  II,  74, 
98  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  deyve,  I,  40  ;  imperf.,  3rd  pi.  : 
dussent,  II,  72  ;  fut.,  3rd  sg.  :  devera,  I,  40,  62  ;  condit., 
3rd  pi.  :  deveroient,  II,  68  ;  past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  dewe, 
I,  46  (cf.  dwe  (E),  I,  127)— to  owe,  be  obliged,  must. 

Dever,  subs.,  II,  98 — duty. 

Dew  (E),  see  Dieu. 

Deyevent,  Deyvent,  Dewe,  s<_e  Dever. 
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Dez  (—  des),  see  Le. 

Dieu,  subs.,  I,  22,  II,  90  ;    deu,  I,  26  (cf.  dew  (E),  I,  87) — God. 

Dieux,  see  Deuz. 

Dight  (E),  adj.,  I,  92 — prepared,  cooked. 

Dire,  vb.,  II,  66  ;    dyre,  II,  82  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  dist,  II,  72 

3rd  pi.  :    dyent,    II,    72  ;    dient,    id.  ;     subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg. 

dye,  II,  98  ;    mesdie,  I,  32  ;    jut.,  3rd  sg.  :  dirra,  II,  56 

3rd   pi.  :  dinentz,   II,    56 — to   say  ;    past  part.,   masc.    sg. 

avaunt-ditz,  I,  58  ;    -dite,  id.  ;   masc.  pi.  :  avaunt-diz,  I,  34 

-dites,  I,  40  ;    -dite,  I,  74  ;    fern.  sg.  :  avaunt-dite,  I,  56 

avaunt-ditz,  I,  52,  56,  58,  64 — aforesaid. 
Dirrentz,  see  Dire. 
[Disavower],  vb.  ;    past.  part.  :  disawoue,  II,   102  (cf.  avower)— 

to  disallow. 
Disawoue,  see  above. 

Discretiste  (E),  adj.,  I,  127 — discreetest,  most  discreet. 
[Districtio]  (L),  subs.  ;   ace.  sg.  :   districtionem,  (L),  I,  4 — distraint 
Doigne,  see  Doner. 
Doing  (E),  subs.,  I,  93 — dung. 
Doitz,  see  Dever. 
Dol  (=  de  le),  see  Le. 

Dolia  (L),  subs.,  II,  20  (generally  "  dolium  ") — a  tun,  a  large  cask. 
[Dominicum]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  sg.  :  dominico  (L),  I.  4  (cf.  demeyne)— 

demesne. 
[Doner],  vb. ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  donne  (or  doune),  I,  46,   II,  80  : 

subj.  pres.,    3rd.  sg.  :   doyne,   I,  46;    doigne,    I,    52;   jut.. 

3rd  sg.  :  dorra,  I,  30  ;   pres.  part.  :  donaunt,  I,  30  ;  past.  pi.  : 

donetz,  I,  26 — to  give. 
Dorra,  see  Doner. 
Doubill  (E),  see  Double. 

Double,  adj.,  I,  46  ;    doublee,  id.  (cf.  doubill  (E),  I,  157)— double. 
Dounk,  adv  ,  I,  44 — then,  at  that  time. 
Dount,  pron.,  I,  46,  48,  74 — thereof,  whereoj,  then. 
Dous,  see  Deuz. 
Doutre,  see  Outre. 

Douze,  num.,  I,  38  ;    duzze,  I,  34 — twelve. 
Dowles  (Lj,  subs.,  II,  16 — doivlas,  a  coarse  kind  oj  linen  (cf.  II,  17, 

n.  10). 
Doylyroun,  see  Oylyroun  in  Index  of  Places. 
Doyne,  see  Doner. 
Doyt,  see  Dever. 
Dozeyne,  subs.,  II,  16,  24  ;    duzayn,  II,  6  ;    duzan,  II,  4,  6 — dozen. 
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Draps,  subs.,  II,  6,  etc.  ;    dras,  I,  36— cloth. 

Dras,  see  Draps. 

Dreit,  subs.,  I,  30,  60  ;    dreitz,  I,  30,  52 — right. 

[Dreit],  adj.  ;    fern.  sg.  :  droyt,  II,  94 — right. 

Dreiture,  subs.,  I,  44,  60 — right,  justice. 

Driturelement,  adv.,  I,  42 — rightfully. 

Droyt,  adj.,  see  Dreit. 

[Dubler],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  dublers,  II,  14 — plate  (cf.  II,  14,  n.  6). 

Dufaute,  see  Defaute. 

[Durer],  vb.  ;     ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :    dure,  I,  70,  71,  n.  32  ;    jut., 

3rd  sg.  :  durra,  I,  28 — to  extend,  last. 
Durra,  see  Durer. 
Dussent,  see  Dever. 
Dux  (L),  subs.,  II,  104— duke. 
Duzan,  Duzayn,  see  Dozeyne. 
Duzze,  see  Douze. 
Dwe  (E),  see  Dever. 
Dweller  (Ej,  subs.,  I,  88,  see  Comuner. 
Dye,  see  Dire. 

Dymaynge,  subs.,  I,  24 — Sunday. 
Dyners,  see  Denier. 
Dyre,  see  Dire. 
[Dyvyser],  vb.  ;    past  part.  :  dyvyse,  II,  94 — to  devise,  to  make  an 

agreement. 

E 
Eawe,  subs.,  I,  64,   66,  II,  8  ;     le  leawe,  I,  68  ;    eawge,  II,  86  ; 

ewage,  II,  84— water. 
Eawge,  see  Eawe. 

[Ecclesia]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  pi.  :  ecclesiis  (L),  II,  106  ;  see  Eglise. 
[Effoncer],  vb. ;  past  pari.  :  eft'once,  I,  78 — to  spill  (cf.  I,  79,  n.  20J. 
Egard,  see  Esgard. 

Eglise,  subs.,  I,  72  (cf.  ecclesia  (L)  ) — church. 
Eidaunt, see  Aider. 
Eient,  see  Aver. 
Eine,  Einznei,  adj.,  I,  30 — eldest. 
Eist,  Eistre, see  Estre. 
Eit,  see  Aver. 
Ela  (=  en  la),  see  Le. 

[Eleccion],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  eleccions,  I,  60 — election. 
Eliens  (E),  also  aliens  (E),  subs.,  I,  156 — aliens,  foreigners. 
[Elimosina]  (L), subs. ;  acc.sg.:  elimosinam  (L),  II,  140 ;  gen.pl.: 

elemosinarum  (L),  II,  106  ;    see  Aumune. 
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Elysent,  see  Eslire. 

Em,  see  Homme. 

[Emenda]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  pi.  :  emendas  (L),  II,  122  ;    see  Amende. 

[Empartir,    s'],     vb.  ;      ind.     pres.,    3rd    sg.  :    s'empart,    II,    72  ; 

s'empartz,  II,  54  (cf.  partir) — to  depart. 
[Emperdre,  s'],   vb.  ;     ind.    pres.,    3rd   sg.  :   se  empierd,    II,    56 ; 

impevf.,  3rd  sg.  :  s'emperdoyt,  II,  56  ;   s'emperdoitz,  II,  60 ; 

pret.,  3rd  pi.  :    s'emperdirent,   II,   72   (cf.   perdre) — to  lose 

oneself,  to  get  lost. 
Emperiot,  see  Empirer. 
[Empirer,  s'],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  s'empire,  II,  58  ;    imperf., 

3rd    sg.  :     s'emperiot,     II,    60 — to    become   damaged,    to   be 

destroyed. 
[Emprendre],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  emprent,  II,  62  ;    subj.  pres., 

3rd  sg.  :  enpreigne,  II,  98  (cf.  prendre) — to  overtake,  under- 
take. 
Emvoie,  see  Enveer. 
En,  see  Homme. 
Enavauntz,  adv.,  II,   98   (cf.   avaunt) — thence  forward,  from    that 

time  onward. 
Encheson,  subs.,  I,  30  (cf.  occasio  (L)  ) — occasion,  reason. 
Enconduist,  see  Cundure. 
Encontrer,  vb.,  I,  64 — to  go  out  to  meet. 
Encoru,  see  Encourre. 

Encountre,  prep.,  I,  42 — against,  contrary  to. 
[Encourre],  vb.  ;     past  part.  :    encoru,   I,   34,   36 — to  be  liable  to 

punishment  or  forfeiture. 
Encrecement,  subs.,  I,  80 — increase. 
Encrestre,  see  Crestre. 
[Endamager],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  endamage,  II,   74  ;    past 

part.  :  endamage,  I,  22 — to  damage,  hurt. 
[Endenizen]  (E),  adj.,  servauntes  endenizens  (E),  I,  156 — quality  of 

being  a  denizen. 
[Enferir],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   enfierge,  II,  74  (cf.  ferir) — to 

strike. 
[Enfondrer],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  enfoundre,  II,  72 — to  stave, 

break  ;    past  part.,  masc.  pi.  :  enfondreez,  II,  80 — to  spill. 
Engager,  vb.,  II,  56 — to  pledge. 
Engin,  subs.,  I,  36 — contrivauce,  cunning,  deceit. 
Englesche,  adj.,  la  rue  englesche,  I,  70 — English. 
[Enpleder],  vb.  :    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   enplede,  I,  34  (cf.  implede 

(E),  I,  89)  -to  implead. 
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[Enpletter],  vb.  ;    fut.,  3rd  pi.  :  enpletterount,  I,  74 — to  further, 

look  after. 
[Enporter],   vb. ;    sub;',   pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   enporte,   I,   52 — to  carry 

away,  take  away. 
[Enpoverer],  vb. ;   past  part.,  pi.  :  enpoveres,  II,  98 — to  impoverish. 
Enpreigne,  see  Emprendre. 
Enprisonament  (E),  subs.,  I,  153 — imprisonment. 
[Enprisoner],  vb.  ;     past  part.,  sg.  :    enprisone,    I,   30,   76  ;     en- 

prisoneez,  I.  40  ;    enprisonne  (=  enprisoune  ?),  I,  30  ;   pi.  : 

enprisones,  I,  74  (cf.  emprisoned  (E),  I,  97  ;    prisoned  (E), 

I,  97,  155) — to  imprison. 
Enrouler,  vb.,  I,  54  ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  enroulee,  I,  46  ;    masc. 

pi.,  nom.  :  enroule,  I,  40 — to  enrol. 
[Enseler],  vb. ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :   enselee,  I,  48 — to  seal. 
Ensemblement,  adv.,  I,  54,  56  ;    ensemblementz,  I,  44 — together, 

together  with. 
Ensement,  adv.,  I,  58 — likewise. 
Ensi,  adv.,  II,  74 — so,  thus. 
[EnsivreJ,   vb.  ;    pres.    part.  :    ensuivent,    II,    102    (cf.    siwre) — to 

ensue,  follow. 
Entendre,  vb.,  I,  58  :    hid.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  entendent,  I,  80  ;    pres. 

part.  :  entendaunt,  I,  76  ;    pi.  :  entendanz,  I,   52  ;    enten- 

dauntz,  I,  38 — to  understand,  intend,  endeavour,  attend. 
Entente,  subs.,  I,  60 — attention,  care. 
Enter  (=  entre),  prep.,  I,  64 — between. 
Entercomen  (E),  subs.,  I,   157 — the  act,  practice,  or  right  of  inter- 

commoning,  i.e.,  of  sharing  in  the  use  of  the  same  common. 
[Enterer],  vb. ;    past  part.  :  entere,  I,  28 — to  bury. 
[Entier],  adj.  ;    fern.  sg.  :  entiere,  II,  6 — whole,  entire. 
Entour,  subs.,   I,   54,  56— tour,  turn,  round  (cf.  I,  54,  n.  35). 
Entree,  subs.,  I,  46  ;    entre,  I,  46  ;    antre,  II,  98  —entry,  entrance. 
[Entremettre,  s'],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  se  entreme(u)t,  II,  98  ; 

subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  se  entremette,  I,  76   (cf.  mettre) — to 

intermeddle,  take  upon  oneself,  presume. 
[Entrer],  vb.  ;    pres.  part.  :  entraunt,  I,  24,  30 ;    II,  10 — to  come  in, 

enter. 
Enveer,  vb.,  I,   28,   72  ;    envoyer,    II,   94  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg. : 

emvoie,  II,  62 — to  send. 
Envoyer, see  Enveer. 
[Enyv(e)rer,  s'],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,   3rd  pi.  :   s'enyveront,   II,   62— 

to  get  drunk. 
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Eschaper,  vb.,  II,   66:    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   eschape,  II,  ioo — to 

escape. 
[Eschapium]  (L),   subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  eschapiis  (L),  II,  44 — escape  (of 

prisoners  and  thieves). 
[Eschete]  (E),  subs.  ;   pi.  :  eschetes  (E),  I,  153 — escheat,  succession  by 

inheritance,  an  "incident"  of  feudal  law. 
[Esclore],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  esclores,  II,  74 — hatch,  hatchway  (cf.  II,  75, 

n.  14). 
Esconduit,  see  Cundure. 
Escriptz,  subs.,  I,  42 — writing. 
Esgard,  subs.,  I,  34,  48,  74  ;    egard,  I,  48  ;   agard,  II,  78,  80  (cf. 

regarde  (E),  I,  99) — award. 
[Eskevyn],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  eskevyns,  I,  24,  60,  78  ;    eskyvyns,  I,  30  ; 

de  skyvyns,  II,  130  (cf.  stabyns  (E),  I,  86) — echevin,  a  guild 

officer  (cf.  I,  25,  n.  42). 
Eskyvyns,  see  Eskevyn. 
Esleus,  see  Eslire. 
[Eslire],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  elysent,  II,  86  ;    pret.  (or  fut.), 

3rd  pi.  :    eslyrent,   II,  72  ;    fut.,  3rd  pi.  :    eslirunt,  I,  44  ; 

past  part.,  masc.  pi.  :    esleus,  I,  44  ;    eslues,  I,  42  ;    eslus, 

I,  24,  42  ;    esluys,  I,  24 — to  choose,  elect. 
Esloigner,  vb.,  II,  82 — to  remove. 
Eslus,  Esluys,  see  Eslire. 
Espace,  subs.,  II,  94 — space. 
Espycerie,  subs.,  II,  8 — spices. 

[Esquele],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  esqueles,  II,  14 — basin  (cf.  II,  14,  n.  6). 
Est,  see  Estre,  or  Aver. 
Establicemenz,  see  Establissement. 
[Establir],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  sg.  :    establi,  I,  58  ;    establiz,  I,  74  ; 

pi.  :  establiz,  I,  24 — to  establish,  ordain,  appoint. 
[Establissement],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  establissemenz,  I,  54  ;    establisse- 

mentz,  I,  62  ;    establicemenz,  I,  54  (cf.  stablementes  (E), 

I,  93) — ordinance,  regulation. 
[Estat],  subs.  ;    ace.  sg.  :  estatz,  I,  28,  36  (cf.  estate  (E),  I,  89,  90) 

— condition. 
Estatut,  subs.,  II,  98  ;    estatutz,  I,  52  ;    pi.  :  estatutz,  I,  42,  60 

— statute. 
[Estaundart],  subs.  ;     pi.  :    estaundars,   I,   46 — standard   weights 

and  measures. 
Estayn,  see  Esteyn. 
Este,  see  Estre. 
Ester,  vb.,  I,  62 — to  stand. 
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Esteyn,  subs.,  II,  8  ;    estayn,  I,  2  (cf.  stagnum  (L)  ) — tin. 

Estorementz,  subs.,  II,  94 — provisions. 

Estoutz,  see  Estre. 

Estraunge,  adj.,  I,  60  ;  estraungez,  II,  54  (cf.  straunge  (E),  I,  86) 
— strange,  foreign. 

Estraunge,  subs.,  I,  22,  24  ;  pi.  :  estraunges,  I,  60  (cf.  estran- 
giers  (E),  I,  156;  estraungiers  (E),  id.) — stranger,  foreigner. 

Estre,  vb.,  I,  28,  62  ;  eistre,  I,  76  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  est,  I,  24  ; 
eist,  I,  30  ;  este,  II,  64  ;  estz,  I,  48  ;  3rd  pi. :  sount,  I,  28, 
54  ;  imperf.,  3rd  sg.  :  estoit,  II,  80  ;  estoutz,  II,  60  ;  pret., 
3rd  sg.  :  fu,  I,  34,  54  ;  fust,  II,  64,  90  ;  fuist,  II,  100  ; 
subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  seit,  I,  24,  II,  102  ;  soit,  I,  22  ;  soitz, 
I,  52;  seoit,  I,  66;  soiet,  II,  100,  102;  3rd  pi.  :  seient, 
I,  38  ;  seent,  I,  42,  62  ;  soient,  I,  24  ;  soienz,  II,  100  ; 
imperf.,  3rd  sg.  :  fust,  II,  60  ;  fnt.,  3rd  sg.  :  serra,  I,  24  ; 
2nd  pi.  :  serrez,  I,  22  ;  serretz,  id.  ;  3rd  pi.  :  serrount, 
I,  24,  II,  66  ;  cerront,  II,  68  ;  cond.,  3rd  sg.  :  serroit,  I,  40 
— to  be. 

Estz,  vb.,  see  Estre. 

Estz,  subs.,  I,  54  ;    Estret,  I,  54 — East. 

Eus,  subs.,  I,  52 — door. 

Eus,  pvon.,  I,  24,  40  ;    eux,  I,  24  ;    ex,  II,  62 — they,  them. 

Ewage,  see  Eawe. 

[Ewangele],  subs. ;    pi.  :  ewangeles,  II,  66—  Gospel. 

Ex,  see  Eus. 

Exchetoure  (E),  subs.,  I,  160 — escheator,  an  officer  appointed  yearly  by 
the  Lord  Treasurer  to  take  notice  of  the  escheats  in  the  county  to 
which  he  is  appointed,  and  to  certify  them  into  the  Exchequer. 

[Expedere?]  (L),  vb.,  de  canibus  suis  expedendis  (L),  II,  40  ;  see 
Expeditacio  (L). 

[Expeditacio]  (L),  subs.,  de  expeditacione  canum  (L),  II,  108 
(cf.  expedere) — action  of  expeditating  or  laming  a  dog,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  chasing  the  king's  game  (cf.  II,  41, 
n.  22). 

[Extraneus]  (L),  adj.,  subs.  ;  ace.  pi.  :  extraneos  (L),  II,  134 — 
stranger. 

Eydent,  see  Aider. 

Eyt,  see  Aver. 

F 
Face,  vb.,  see  Fere. 

[Faillir],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3yd  pi.  :  faillent,  II,  92— to  fail. 
Falle  (E),  subs.,  the  price  and  falle  of  come  (E),  I,  125 — value  (?) 


Fausement,  adv.,  I,  62 — falsely. 

Faute,  subs.,  II,  70 — fault. 

Feer,  see  Fere. 

Fees,  subs.,  II,  4 — load  ;    feetz,  II,  98 — weight,  responsibility. 

Feetz,  subs.,  see  Fees. 

Feez,  vb.,  see  Fere. 

Fein,  subs.,  I,  50  ;    feyn,  id. — hay. 

Feire,  subs.,  I,  36 — fair. 

Feire,  vb. ;  see  Fere. 

Feit,  Feitz,  see  Fere  or  Fet. 

Femer,  subs.,  I,  52  ;    fumer,  id. — dung. 

Femme,  subs.,  I,  66,  II,  64 — woman  ;    I,  30,  II,  64 — wife. 

Feodum  (L),  subs.,  II,  no  ;  ace.  pi.  :  feoda  (L),  II,  38,  no — fief  ; 
ace.  :  feodi-firmam  (L),  I,  14,  II,  20  (cf.  fee  ferme  (E),  I,  153) 
— fee-farm. 

Fer,  subs.,  II,  10 — iron. 

Fer,  see  Foer. 

Ferdwyte  (L),  subs.,  II,  106 — ferdwite,  a  fine  imposed  for  not  going 
forth  in  a  military  expedition  (cf.  II,  106,  n.  8). 

Fere,  vb.,  I,  34,  44,  60 ;  mau-fere,  I,  32  ;  feire,  I,  52,  60  ; 
feyre,  I,  44  ;  foire,  II,  60 ;  feer,  I,  24  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  : 
feit,  I,  58  ;  feitz,  I,  68,  76 ;  fetz,  I,  26,  32,  50  ;  fait,  II,  54, 
56  ;  3rd  pi.  :  fount,  I,  74,  II,  62  ;  imperf.,  3rd  sg.  : 
fesoit,  II,  66 ;  pret.,  3rd  sg.  :  fist,  II,  72  ;  3rd  pi.  :  fierent, 
II,  82  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg. :  face,  I,  52,  II,  102  ;  for-face, 
1,34;  faceo,  I,  74  ;  3rd  pi.  :  facent,  I,  28,  56  ;  fut.,  3rd  sg.  : 
fra,  I,  28,  36  ;  ferra,  II,  102  ;  2nd  pi.  :  freez,  I,  22  ;  ferrez, 
I,  22  ;  3rd  pi.  :  frount,  I,  54  ;  frunt,  I,  54  ;  ferrount,  II,  86  ; 
pres.  part :  mes-fesaunt,  I,  56  ;  fesauntez,  II,  62  ;  past  : 
feit,  I,  34,  44  ;  feitz,  I,  52,  62  ;  feez,  I,  42  ;  fetz,  I,  30  ; 
fait,  I,  22  ;  def-fait,  I,  22  ;  feait,  II,  96  ;  feat,  II,  60  ; 
fern.  :  fete,  I,  40  ;  fetes,  I,  56  ;  fetez,  I,  56 — to  do,  make, 
cause  ;  impersonal  :  feit  entendre,  I,  58 — be  it  understood 
(cf.  I,  59,  n.  39)  ;  feit  a  saver,  I,  58 — that  is  to  say  (cf.  I,  58, 
n.  32). 

[Ferir],  vb.  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  fiert,  I,  30,  II,  76  ;  subj.  pres., 
3rd  sg.  :  en-fierge,  II,  74  ;  past  part.  :  feru,  I,  78  ;  fern.  : 
ferrwe,  II,  80 — to  strike. 

Ferme  (E),  subs.,  fee-ferme  (E),  I,  153  (cf.  firma  (L),  I,  6)— farm, 
fee-farm  rent. 

Fermer,  vb.,  I,  30 — to  swear  (cf.  I,  31,  n.  32V 

Fermes,  see  Forme. 
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Ferra,  see  Fere. 

Ferrwe,  Feru,  see  Ferir. 

Fesoit,  see  Fere. 

Fet,  subs.,  I,  34  ;    feitz,  id. — deed,  act. 

Fete,  Fetz,  vb.,  see  Fere. 

Fewell  (E),  subs.,  I,  143 — fuel. 

Feyn,  see  Fein. 

Feynz  (=  faine),  subs.,  II,  6 — pole-cat  (cf.  II,  6,  n.  11). 

Feyre,  see  Fere. 

Fez,  subs.,  I,  42,   66  ;    fiez,  I,  40  ;    foitz,  II,  96  ;    foytz,  II,  58  ; 

foyz,  I,  24 — time. 
Ff,  see  F. 

Fhyshe  (E),  subs.,  I,  155  ;    fisshe  (E),  id. — fish. 
Fienz,  subs.,  I,  52 — dung,  filth. 
Fierent,  see  Fere. 
Fiert,  see  Ferir. 
Fiez,  see  Fez. 

[Fikus]  (L),  subs.  ;    gen.  sg.  :  ffiki  (L),  II,  20  ;    see  Fyge. 
[Filathum]  (L),  subs.  ;   abl.  sg.  :  ffilatho  (L),  II,  24  ;   see  Filatz. 
Filatz,  subs.,  II,  4  ;    ffilac'   (L),  II,  24  (cf.  filathum  (L)  )—flax, 

yarn  (?)  (cf.  II,  4,  n.  8). 
Finded  (E),  see  Defendre. 
Finis  (E),  subs.,  pi.,  I,  153 — fines. 

[Firma]  (L),  subs.  ;  ace.  :  firmam  (L),  I,  6  ;    see  Ferme. 
Fist,  see  Fere. 
Fithwite   (L),  subs.,   II,    106  ;     fythwhyte   (L),    II,   40 — fithivite, 

fight-wite,  a  fine  for  taking  part  in  a  disturbance  (cf.   II,  41, 

n.  14). 
Fitz,  subs.,  I,  30 — son. 
Flemenesfrith   (L),  subs.,  II,  40  ;    flemmenesfrith  (L),  II,  106 — 

the  offence  of  entertaining  a  banished  person  (cf.  II,  41,  n.  16). 
Flemeneswhyte   (L),    subs.,    II,   4.0—flemeneswite,   flemeswite,   the 

liberty  to  challenge  the  chattels  or  amercements  of  your  man  a 

fugitive  (cf.  II,  40,  n.  11). 
[Flote],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  motes,  II,  14 — float  (cf.  II,  15,  n.  12). 
Floudmark,  subs.,  I,  78 — high-water  mark. 
Fludde  (E),  Flude  (E),  subs.,  I,  99 — flood. 
Focher  (  =  fother),  subs.,  II,  8  ;    (L),  II,  20— father,  a  weight  used 

for  lead  (cf.  II,  9,  n.  20). 
Foer,  subs.,  II,  94  ;    fer,  II,  68 — price,  market  value. 
Foial,  adj.,  I,  22 — faithful. 
Foire,  see  Fere. 
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Foitz,  see  Fez. 

For,  see  Fors. 

Forener  (E),  subs.,  I,  89 — foreigner. 

Forestal  (L),  subs.,  II,  106  ;    fforstalle  (L),   II,  40 — forestall,  the 

offence  of  tvaylaying  or  intercepting  in  the  highway  (cf.  II,  41, 

n.  17). 
[Forestarius]  (L),  subs.  ;    dat.  pi.  :  fforestariis  (L),  II,  38 — forester. 
Forfait,  subs.,  II,  80 — fault,  offence,  misdeed. 
Forfaiture  (E),  see  Forfeture. 
Forfeite  (E),  see  Forfet. 

[Forfere],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  forface,  I,  34 — to  forfeit. 
[Forfet]  (E),  vb. ;   past  part.:  forfeted  (E),   I,   89;    forfetid   (E), 

I,  96;    forfeite  (E),  I,  89,   97;    forfeit   (E),  I,  90,  97— to 
forfeit. 

Forfett  (E),  see  Forfet. 

Forfeture,  subs.,  I,  48  (cf.  forfaiture  (E),  I,  155  ;    forisfactura  (L), 

II,  42) — forfeiture,  a  penalty  or  amercement. 
[Forisfactum]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :   forisfacto  (L),  II,   108  ;    see 

Forisfactura. 
[Forisfactura]  (L),  subs. ;   ace.  sg.  :  forisfacturam  (L),  II,  42,  see 

Forfeture. 
[Forjuger],  vb. ;    past  part.  :  forjuge,  I,  34 — to  expel,  exclude. 
Formage,  subs.,  I,  74  ;    fformage,  I,  70,  II,  4 — cheese. 
Forme,   subs.,  I,   44 — form,   manner  ;     II,  96,  98  ;    fermes,  II,  96  ; 

fourme,  II,  98 — dock,  berth. 
Fornier,  vb.,  see  Fornir. 
Fornir,  vb.,   I,  60  ;     fornyr,  I,  52  ;    fornier,  I,  44,  50  ;    fourner, 

II,  88  (cf.  furnishe  (E),  I,  131) — to  perform,  furnish  (cf.  I,  45, 

n.  37  ;    II,  89,  n.  16). 
Fornyr,  see  Fornir. 
Forpris,  prep.,  I,  74 — except. 

Fors.,  prep.,  I,  38  ;    for,  I,  36,  48,  50  (cf.  hors) — except. 
Forstalle  (L),  see  Forestal. 
Foryen  (E),  adj.,  I,  142 — foreign. 
Fotmel,  subs.,  II,  8  ;    fotmell  (L),  II,  20 — fotmel,  a  weight  used  for 

lead,   sometimes  called    "  pece,"    "  pes,"   or  "  pig "   (cf.  II,  9, 

n.  19). 
Fount,  see  Fere. 
Fourme,  see  Forme. 
Fourner,  see  Fornir. 
FoWLLE  (E),  adj.,  I,  131 — foul,  filthy. 
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Fovtz,  Foyz,  see  Fez. 

Fra,  see  Fere. 

Franceyse,  see  Fraunceys. 

Franches  (E),  Franchice  (E),  Franchis  (E),  see  Fraunchise. 

Franciscus  (L),  adj.,  panis  franciscus  (L),  II,  28  (cf.  fraunceys) — 

French  bread. 
[Francum  plegium]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  franco  plegio  (L),  II,  40 

— frank-pledge  (cf.  II,  41,  n.  20). 
Fraunceys,  adj.,    II,    14  ;    fern.  :    fraunceyse,   I,   58  ;     franceyse, 

I,  70  ;    frauncoise,  I,  58  (cf.  franciscus  (L)  ) — French. 
Fraunchies  (E),  see  Fraunchise. 
Fraunchise,  snbs.,  I,   22,  30,  54  ;    ffraunchyse,  II,  68  (cf.  fraun- 

chice   (E),   I,   88 ;    franchice  (E),   I,   88  ;     fraunchies  (E), 

I,    89  ;     franchies   (E),    I,    152  ;     ffraunchis    (E),    I,    88  ; 

franchis  (E),    I,   85,  89  ;    franches  (E),  I,   152) — franchise. 
Frauncoise,  see  Fraunceys. 
Fraunk,  adj.,  II,  68  ;    pi.  :  frauns,  I,  70 — free. 
Freche,  see  Fres. 
Freez,  see  Fere. 
[Frere],  subs.  :    pi.  :  freres,  I,  26  (cf.  friers  (E),  I,  142  ;    fryers  (E), 

I,  87,  142) — friar. 
Fres,  adj.,  I,  64,  66  ;    masc.  pi.  :  fres,  I,  34  ;    fern.  :  freche,  II,  10  ; 

fern.  pi.  :  fresches,  I,  36,  68 — fresh. 
Fret,  subs.,  II,  58,  68,  86— freight. 
Fretter,   vb.,   II,    86  ;     hid.   pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   frette,   II,   54  ;    fut., 

2nd   pi:    fretterez,    II,    86;     past   part.:    frette,    II,    2— to 

freight. 
Friers  (E),  Fryers  (E),  see  Frere. 
Frount,  Frunt,  see  Fere. 
Fu,  Fuist,  see  Estre. 
Fumer,  see  Femer. 
Fundable  (E),  see  Fundrible. 
Fundrible,  subs.,  I,  76  (cf.  fundable  (E),  I,  140  ;    soinedrible  (E), 

I,  99) — sediment,  dregs  (cf.  I,  77,  n.  33). 
Funz,  subs.,  I,  78 — bottom  (cf.  I,  78,  n.  19). 
Furnishe  (E),  see  Fornir. 
[Furrour],   subs.  ;    pi.  :  ffurrours,  II,  6 — furrier,  or  fur  (cf.   II,  7, 

n.  16). 
Fustaille,  subs.,  II,  72  ;    fustaile,  II,  72  ;    ffustail,  II,  72 — casks. 
[Fyge],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  fyges,  II,  14  (cf.  fikus  (L),  II,  20)— fig. 
Fythwhyte  (L),  see  Fithwite. 
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G 

[Gaderer]  (E),  subs.  ;    pi.  :    gaderers  of  custums  (E),    I,    153 — 

gatherer,  collector. 
Gadre  (E),  vb.,  I,  159 — to  gather. 
Gage,  subs.,   I,  46   (cf.   vadium  (L)  ) — pledge  ;    mettre  en  gage, 

II,  54 — to  pledge. 
Galangale  (L),  see  Galyngale. 
Gallonde  (E),  see  Galoun. 
Galoun,    subs.  ;      pi.  :    galouns,    I,    24  ;      galons,     II,     14    (cf. 

gallonde  (E),  I,  144J — gallon. 
Galyngale,  subs.,   II,  8 ;     galangale  (L),  II,    2^—galingale,    an 

aromatic  root  (cf.  II,  25,  n.  11). 
Gardayns,  see  Gardein. 
Garde,  subs.,  II,   102 — keeping ;     I,    28,    54 — ward,   division  of  a 

town. 
[Gardein],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  gardeins,  I,  54  ;    gardeyns,  id.  ;    gardayns, 

id. — guardian,  warden. 
Garder,  vb.,   I,  42  ;    ind.  pves.,  3rd  pi.  :   gardent,  I,  42  ;    jut.,  3rd 

pi.  :  garderount,  I,  46  ;    past  part.,  fern.  pi.  :  gardetz,  I,  56 ; 

a-gardez,  id. — to  take  care,  keep. 
Gardeyns,  see  Gardein. 
[Gariofillum]   (L),  subs.,  clavus  gariofilli,  II,  24  ;    see  Clowe 

(cf.  II,  25,  n.  15). 
Garir,  vb.,   II,   62  :     garrer,   II,   92  ;     ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   garist, 

II,  64  ;    past  part.  :   garry,  II,  62 — to  heal,  recover. 
Garnarde  (E),  Garnerd  (E),  see  Gerner. 
Garni,  see  Garnyr. 
Garnised  (E),  see  Garnish. 
[Garnish]  (E),  vb.  ;  past  part.  :  garnished  (E),  I,  99  ;   garnized  (E), 

I,  139  ;    see  Garnyr. 
Garnyr,  vb.,  I,   22  ;     past  part.  :    garni,  I,  76  ;     gamy,   id.   (cf. 

garnished  (E),  I,  99;    garnized  (E),  I,   139)— to  inform,  to 

warn. 
Garrer,  Garry,  see  Garir. 
Gaule  (E),  subs.,  I,  117 — jail. 
Gayn,  subs.,  I,  42 — gain,  profit. 
[Geldum]    (L),   subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :    geldo    (L),    II,    106  ;     abl.  pi.  : 

geldis  (L),  II,  40 — geld,  a  tax  paid  to  the  Crown  (cf.  II,  40, 

n.  3)- 
[Geline],  subs. ;    pi.  :  gelines,  I,  70 — hen. 
Genz,  subs.,  I,  42  ;    gentz,  I,  22,  30  ;    gens,  I,  40 — people. 
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Gerner,  subs.,  I,  36 — (cf.  garnerd  (E),  I,  89  ;   garnarde  (E),  I,  121) 

— garner,  granary. 
[Gesir],  vb.  ;    jut.,  3rd  sg.  :   girra,  I,  28 — to  lie,  recline. 
Geteson,  subs.,  II,  66,  70 — jettison. 
Getter,  see  Jeter. 
Geve  (E),  vb.,  I,  99 — to  give. 
Geyde,  see  Weyde. 
[Gibe]  (E),  subs.  ;    pi.  :  gibes,  I,  157 — lump,  bale,  package  (cf.  I,  157, 

n.  4). 
Gilde,  subs.,  I,  22,   etc.  ;     gildeyne,  I,  26 ;    gildeyn,  id. — guild, 

guild  merchant  (cf.  I,  27,  n.  25). 
Gildeyn,  subs.,  I,  26 ;    gildeynt,  I,  30  ;    pi.  :  gildeyns,  I,  26  (cf. 

gilde)- — guildsman,  brother  of  the  guild. 
Gildeyne,  see  Gilde. 
Gildeynt, see  Gildeyn. 
Ginde,  see  Gyndage. 

[Ginder],  vb. ;    jut.,  3rd  sg.  :  gindera,  II,  70 — to  hoist. 
[Gobette],  subs.  ;    pi.  :    gobettes,  II,   12— lump  fish?  (cf.   II,   12, 

n.  4). 
Goith  (E),  vb.,  I,  91 — goes. 
[Gopile],  subs.  ;    pi.  :   gopiles,  II,  6 — fox. 
Gounde  (E),  subs.,  I,  149 — gown. 
Grace,  subs.,  I,  62 — favour. 
Grande,  see  Graunt. 

[Grangia]  (L),  subs  ;    abl.  pi.  :  grangiis  (L),  II,  106 — barn. 
Grant,  see  Graunt. 

Graspois,  subs.,  II,  20 — grampus,  a  kind  of  fish  (cf.  II,  21,  11.  17). 
Graunt,  adj.,  I,   32,   58,   II,  58;    fern.:   grant,  II,  98;    grande, 

II,  14  ;    compar.  :  greyndre,  II,  94 — great,  large. 
GRAVAMEN  (L),  subs.,  II,  46 — annoyance,  injury. 
Gre,  subs.,  I,  30;    grey,  1,38;    gree,  II,  82 — will,  pleasure  ;    fere 

gre,  I,  30 — to  make  satisfaction  ;    de  gree,  II,  82 — willingly, 

wilfully. 
[Greer],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  greyent,  II,  66 — to  agree. 
Gref,  adj.,  I,  78 — grievous. 
Greiwork   (L),  subs.,   II,   22 — greywovk,  a  kind  of  fur  (cf.  II,  23, 

n.  12). 
Grenewex  (E),  subs.,  I,  160 — greenwax  (cf.  I,  160,  n.  4). 
Grevousement,  adv.,  I,  50,  52 — heavily,  grievously. 
Grey,  see  Gre. 

Greyndre,  adj.,  II,  94,  compar.  of  graunt — greater. 
Greynz  (=  graine),  subs.,  II,  8 — grain,  colouring  substance  (cf.  II,  8, 

n.  10). 

F 
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Gridbreach  (L),  see  Grithbriche. 

Grithbriche  (L),  subs.,  II,  40 ;    gridbreach  (L),  II,  106— a  breach 

of  peace. 
Groce  (E),  see  Gros. 

Gros,  adj.,  subs.,  I,  64,  72  (cf.  groce  (E),  I,  96) — large,  wholesale. 
Guier,  vb.,  II,  98— to  guide,  steer.. 

Gyndage,  subs.,  II,  70  ;    ginde,  id. — hoisting,  hoisting  money. 
[Gyngiber]    (L),   subs.  ;    gen.   sg.  :    gyngiberis    (L),    II,    24 — see 

Gyngyvere. 
Gyngyvere,  subs.,  II,  8  (cf.  gyngiber  (L)  )— ginger. 

H 

Haberdasshware  (L),  subs.,  II,  22 — petty  merchandise,  small  ware 

(cf.  II,  23,  n.  13). 
Haddok,  subs.,  II,  10;  (L)  II,  20 — haddock. 
Hamsoka  (L),   subs.,   II,    106  ;    hamsokes,  II,  40 — hamesucken,  the 

crime  of  assaulting  a   person    in   his    own    house   (cf.    II,   41, 

n.  18). 
[Hanap],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  hanapes,  II,  14 — drinking  cup. 
Harang,   subs.,    II,    10  ;     arang,    I,    34,    II,    4  ;     arange,    I,   80 ; 

araunk,  I,  34  ;    ayrange,  I,  80 — herring  (cf.  II,  11,  n.  10). 
Harborow  (E),  vb.,  I,  92  ;    past  part.  :  harbored  (E),  I,  92  ;    see 

Herberger. 
Hastyvement,  adv.,  I,  60 — quickly,  hastily. 
Haubergoun,   subs.,  II,  8 — habergeon,  a  sleeveless  coat  of  mail  (cf. 

II,  9,  n.  16). 
Hauberk,  subs.,  II,  8 — hauberk,  a  coat  of  mail  (cf.  II,  9,  n.  16). 
Havene,  subs.,  II,  56,  82,  84 — haven,  harbour. 
Heir,  subs.,  I,  30  ;    heyr,  I,  30,  62  ;    pi.  :  heres,  I,  22  (cf.  heire  (E), 

I,  85) — heir. 
Henge   (E),   subs.,   I,    144 — the    "pluck"    (heart,    liver,   etc.)   of  mi 

animal. 
Hengwhite   (L),  subs.,   II,   106;    henwhyte  (L),  II,  ^o—hangwite 

(cf.  II,  40,  n.  10). 
Henwhyte  (L),  see  Hengwhite. 
Herberger,  vb.,  I,  50,  62,  72  ;    herbergier,  I,  50  ;    herbiger,  I,  70  ; 

subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  herberge,  I,  50  ;    past  part.  :  herbergie, 

I,  50  (cf.  harborow  (E)  j — to  harbour,  store,  lodge. 
Herbergier,  Herbiger,  see  Herberger. 
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Here  (E),  vb.,  I,  90 — to  hear. 

Herefare   (L),   subs.,    II,    jo — a    military   expedition,   obligation    to 

perform    military  service,   or  fine   in    lieu    thereof   (cf.   II,  41, 

n.  19). 
Heres,  see  Heir. 

Hethere  (E),  adv.,  I,  141 — hither,  on  this  side. 
Heyr,  see  Heir. 
[Hidagium]   (L),  subs. ;    abl.  sg.  :  hidagio  (L),  II,  106;    abl.pl.: 

hidagiis  (L),  II,  40 — hidage,  a  land  tax  (cf.  II,  40,  n.  5). 
Hithe  (E),  see  Huthe. 
Hom,  Home,  see  Homme. 
Homme,  subs.,  pron.,  I,  46,  62,  78  ;    home,  II,  100  ;    hom,  I,  60 

om,  I,   36,  II,    16  ;     urn,  I,  28  ;     1'ern,  II,  54,  58,  76,  96 

en,  I,  46  ;     Ten,  II,  76  ;    ace.  sg.  :  homme,  I,  28  ;     nom.  pi. 

hommes,  I,  62  ;    homes,  id. — man,  one. 
Hondredis  (L),  see  Hundredum. 
[Honur],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  honurs,  I,  20 — honour,  fief. 
Hornegeld  (L),  subs.,  II,  108 — a  feudal  service,  a  form  of  rent  fixed 

according  to  the  number  of  horned  cattle  (cf.  II,  107,  n.  20). 
Hors,  adv.,  prep.,  I,  34,   II,   2,  68;    horsse,  II,  100;    ors,  II,  66 

(cf.  fors) — out,  out  of. 
Horsse,  see  Hors. 
Hostel,  subs.,  II,  64 — a  lodging. 
HoSTZ,  subs.,  I,  80  (cf.  hoste  (E),   I,  100) — host,  host  of  a   merchant 

stranger  (cf.  I,  81,  n.  17). 
Houre,  subs.,  I,  52,  70,  78 — hour. 
Huckers  (E),  see  Hucster. 
Hucster  (E),   I,   97  ;    huckers  (E),  I,   155  ;    hugster  (E),  I,  138  ; 

see  Regrater. 
Hunderdpeny  (L),  subs.,  II,  108 — hundred- penny,  a  local  tax. 
[Hundredum]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  hundredis  (L),  II,  108  ;    hon- 
dredis (L),  II,  40 — hundred,  a  sub-division  of  a  county. 
Hures  (?),  subs.,  "  les  hures  de  la  nieff,"  probably  a  mistake  for 

"  les  uvres  " — the  service,  the  working  or  earnings  of  a  ship 

(cf.  II,  93,  n.  13). 
[Huthe],  subs.,  Westhuthe,  I,  72  ;    Wes[t]heuthe,  I,  58  (cf.  West- 

hithe  (E),  I,  94) — a  port  or  haven,  especially  a  small  haven  or 

landing  /''luce  an  a  riser. 
HYLLERY  (=    I  lila ire),  1,  24—  Hilary  (St.  Hilary,  Jan.  13th). 


I 

II,  pron.,  see  Notes  on  the  Dialect,  §  91. 

Iles  (=  il  les). 

Illeoqes,  adv.,  II,  98 — to  that  place,  so  far. 

Imbeselled  (E),  vb.,  I,  122  ;    onbesiled  (E),  I,  90  ;   see  Besillier. 

Implede  (E),  see  Enpleder. 

[Indentura]  (L),  subs. ;    dat.  sg.  :   indenture  (L),  II,  26 — indenture,  a 

deed  of  agreement. 
Infangenethef  (L),  subs.,  II,  38,   106 — injangthef,  the  right  oj  a 

lord  oj  a  manor  to  try  and  to  amerce  a  thief  caught  within 

its  limits  (cf.  II,  39,  n.  5). 
[Iniquite],  subs.  ;    pi.  :   iniquites,  I,  22  (cf.  iniquites  (E),  I,  86) — 

iniquity,  iniquitous  practice. 
Integer  (L),  adj.,  see  Panis. 
Into  (E),  prep.,  adv.,  I,  155 — unto,  until. 
Issi,  adv.,  I,  36 — so,  thus  ;    issi  que,  I,  26,  60 — so  that. 
Issint,  adv.,  II,  92 — so  that. 
Issir,  vb.,   I,   26;    issyr,   II,   60;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.:  s'en  issent, 

II,    62  ;     subj.    pres.,    3rd    sg.  :  isse,    I,    26  ;     pres.    part.  : 

issaunt,   II,   2  ;    yssaunz,   II,   2  ;    yssint,  II,  14— to  issue,  go 

out,  go  ashore. 
Issue,  subs.,  I,  46,  II,  2  ;    yssue,  II,  10 — issue,  export. 
Itieles,  see  Tiel. 


Janneyes    (E),    Janneies    (E),    Jannyes    (E),    I,     156  —  Genoese, 

foreigner  (cf.  I,  156,  11.  3). 
Jesqe,  see  Deskes. 
Jeter,  vb.,  II,  68  ;    getter,  II,  66  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  jette,  I,  52  ; 

past  part.,  pi. :  gettez,  II,  68 — to  cast,  throw,  make  jettison. 
Joier,  vb.,  I,  54,  62 — to  enjoy. 
Jour,  subs.,  I,  32,  II,  84  ;    jur,  I,  44 — day. 
Jourer,  see  Jurer. 
Jourez,  subs.,  see  Jure. 
Juge,  subs.,  II,  74— judge. 

Jugement,  subs.,  I,  52,  II,  54  ;    pi.  :  jugementz,  II,  54 — judgment. 
[Juger],   vb.  ;     past   pari.  :    for-juge,  I,  34  ;    ad-jugge,  II,   100 — 

to  judge. 
Jur,  see  Jour. 
[Jure],  subs.  ;     pi.  :    jurez,   I,   38,   78  ;    jourez,  I,  46,  48  ;   jureis, 

I,  34  (cf.  jures  (E),  I,  91  ;    jurries  (E),  I,  138)--  jurat,  juror. 
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Jureis,  Jurries,  see  Jure. 

Jurer,  vb.,   I,   52  ;    jourer,   I,   54  ;     pres.  part.  :    juraunt,  II,  66  ; 

past,  nom.  sg.  :  jurez,  I,  56,  74  ;    ace.  sg.  :  jurez,  I,  50 — to 

swear. 
Justicer,  vb.,  I,  40  ;    justiceer,  id.  ;    past  part.  :  justice,  I,  62 — 

to  submit  to  justice  ;    bring  to  justice. 
[Justicer],  subs.  ;     pi.  :  justicers,  II,   102  (cf.  justiciarius  (L)  ) — 

justice. 
[Justiciarius]  (L),  subs.  ;   dot.  pi.  :  justiciariis  (L),  II,  38,  104 — 

justice;    justiciario  de  fforesta  (L),  II,   138 — justice  of   the 

forest ;    justiciariis   itinerantibus    (L),    II,    134 — justices  in 

eyre. 


Kalendre  (E),  subs.,  I,  153 — calendar  (of  rents). 

Karette,  see  Charette. 

[Karta]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  :  kartam  (L),  II,  134  (usually  "  carta  ")- 

charter. 
Kas,  subs.,  I,  2—  case. 

Kippier  (E),  subs.,  I,  137 — apparently  a  man  who  sells  kippers. 
Ky,  see  Oui. 
Kyl(=  qu'il). 
Kyque  (=  qui  quej. 


Lampi- reyes,  see  Lampreye. 

[Lampreda]  (L),  subs.  ;  gen.  sg.  :  lamprede  (L),  II,  24  ;  see 
Lampreye. 

Lampreye,  subs.,  II,  10  ;  pi.  :  lampereyes,  id.  (cf.  lampreda  (L) ) — 
lamprey. 

Landis  (Ej,  subs.,  I,  153— lands. 

Lane,  see  Leine. 

[Lanut],  adj.  ;    jem  pi.  :   lanutz,  II,  4 — of  wool,  covered  with  wool. 

Last,  subs.,  I,  72 — a  commercial  denomination  of  weight,  capacity 
<>r  quantity,  varying  for  different  kinds  of  goods  and  in 
different  localities;  a  last  of  hides  was  formerly  twelve 
dozen  (also  20  dickers  of  U)  hides  each). 

[Lastagium]  (L),  subs. ;  abl.  sg.  :  lastagio  (L),  II,  42  ;  lestagio  (L), 
II,  108 — lastage  or  lestage,  a  toll  payable  by  traders  attend- 
ing fairs  and  markets. 

Lath,  subs.,  II,  ib—  lath  (cf.  11,  16,  11.  4). 


[Laudaye]  (E),  subs.  ;    pi.  :  laudayes,  I,   153 — laivday,  a  day  on 

tvhich  the  courts  sit  ;  a  leet  or  sheriff's  court. 
Le,  art.,  see  Notes  on  the  Dialect,  §  78. 
Lease  (E),  vb.,  see  Lose. 
Leaul,  adj.,  I,  62  ;    loial,  I,  22 — loyal,  honest,  sufficient  (cf.  I,  63, 

n.  30- 
Leaument,  adv.,  I,  46,  54 ;    leaumentz,  I,  74  ;    loialement,  II,   58 

— loyally. 
Leawe,  see  Eawe. 

Leeng,  subs.,  II,  10 — ling,  a  kind  of  fish  (cf.  II,  11,  n.  11). 
Leine,  subs.,  I,  72  ;  leyne,  I,  72,  II,  4  ;  lane,  I,  2 — wool. 
Leirwyte  (L),  subs.,  II,  106  ;    leirwhyte  (L),  II,  40 — lairwite,  a 

fine  for  fornication  (cf.  II,  40,  n.  12). 
Lem,  Len,  see  Homme. 
Lendemayn,  subs.,  I,  42,  44;    lendemein,  I,  44;    lendemeyn,  I,  78 

— the  morrow,  the  day  after. 
Leqil  (=  lequel),  II,  86— which. 
Lerrount,  see  Lesser. 
Lese  (E),  see  Lose. 
Lesser,  vb.,  II,  66  ;    re-lesser,  I,  78  ;    fut.,  3rd  pi.  :  lerrount,  I,  54 

— to  refrain,  leave,  omit. 
Lestagio,  see  Lastagium. 
Let  (E),vb.,  I,  117 — to  hinder  ;    lett  (E),  I,  93 — to  omit,  to  leave 

undone. 
Leu,  subs.,  I,  30  ;    luy,  I,  44  ;    lieu,  II,  56,  90  ;    lyeu,  II,  74  ;    pi.  : 

leus,  I,  52 — place. 
Leue,  see  Lower. 
Leve  (E),  Levy  (E),  see  Lever. 
Lever,  vb.,  II,  82,  84  ;    re-lever,  I,  36  ;    imperat.,  2nd  pi.  :  levetz, 

11,82;    pres.    part.:    levauntz,   I,   66;    past,  fern.:    levee, 

I,  50  (cf.  levy  (E),  I,  91  ;    leve  (E),  id.) — to  rise,  raise,  levy. 
[Leveret],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  leveretz,  II,  6 — hare  skins. 
Levyd  (E),  vb.,  I,  95 — believed. 
Lewe,  see  Lower. 
Ley  (E),  vb.,  I,  98— to  lay. 
Leyne,  see  Leine. 

Leyns,  adv.,  II,  66,  72,  80  ;    liens,  II,  100 — therein,  on  board. 
Leyre,  subs.,  II,  86 — hire,  or  stowage  room   corresponding  to   the 

hire  (?)  (cf.  II,  87,  n.  20). 
Lez,  see  Le. 

Licure  (E),  subs.,  I,  157 — liquor. 
Liens,  see  Leyns. 
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Lieu,  see  Leu. 

Likoric'  (L),  see  Lycoryz. 

Literage   (E),  subs.,   I,   157  ;    terage  (E),  id.  :  quayage  (?),  (cf.  I, 

157,  n.  7). 
Livrer,  vb.,  II,  92 — to  delivev,  give. 
Lodman,  subs.,  II,  96,  98;    />/.  :   lodmans,  II,  76,  78 — pilot  (cf.  II, 

77,  n.  20). 
Loial,  see  Leaul. 
Loialement,  see  Leaument. 
Lok,  subs.,  I,  40 — lock. 
Lokeram  (L),  subs.,  II,    16 — lockram,  a  linen  fabric  (cf.  II,   17, 

n.  11). 
Lonc,  a,  adv.,  II,  64  ;    alounc,  II,  84 — completely. 
Longing  (E),  vb.,  I,  152 — belonging. 
Lose  (E),  vb.,  I,  90  ;   lese  (E),  I,  89  ;   leese  (E),  I,  88,  89  ;   lease  (E), 

I,  88— fo  /ose. 
Lor  (E),  subs.,  I,  154 — a  tribute,  ov  payment. 
Lotels,  subs.,  I,  72 — a  hand-barrow  (?)  (cf.  I,  73,  n.  34). 
Lounc,  see  Lonc. 
Lowage,  subs.,  I,  50—  rent,  hire. 
Lower,  vb.,   II,   64;     a-lower,   II,   60;     a-loer,   I,    72;     a-leuer, 

I,  72  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  lowe,  II,  88  ;  leue,  II,  72  ; 
lewe,  II,  74  ;  3rd  pi.  :  lowent,  II,  62  ;  subj.  pres..  3rd  sg.  : 
a-lowe,  I,  50;  jut.,  2nd  pi.:  loweret,  II,  86  ;  past  part.: 
lowe,  I,  50  ;  al-lowe,  II,  96 — to  hire,  engage,  let  out  on  hire ; 
to  stow. 

Lower,  subs.,  II,  64,  80,  88  ;    pi.  :  lowers,  II,  58 — hire,  wages. 

Loynz,  adv.,  II,  go— far. 

Luy,  subs.,  see  Leu. 

Ly,  pron.,  sec  Ii.  ;    art.,  see  Le. 

Lycoryz,  subs.,  II,  8  ;    likoric'  (L),  II,  20 — liquorice. 

Lyeu,  see  Leu. 

Lykemose,  subs.,  II,  16— litmus  (cf.  II,  16,  n.  5). 

Lynelode  (E),  subs.,  I,  158— boundary  (cf.  I,  158,  n.  7). 

Lyngetele,  subs.,  II,  12—  linen  cloth  (cf.  II,  13,  n.  12). 

Lyt,  subs.,  II,  88— bed,  cot. 

M 

Maarchauni'F.,  see  Marchaund. 

Maces,  subs.,  II,  8  ;    maci  (L),  11,  24— mace  (cf.  II,  8,  n.  7). 

Mao  (L),  see  Maces. 

Main,  subs.,  II,  98  ;    mayn,  I,  68  ;    meyn,  I,  42,  68  ;    pi.  :  mainiz, 

II,  100 — hand. 


Mainiz,  see  Main. 

Maior  (L),  subs.,  II,  18,  see  Meyre. 

Makerel  (L),  see  Makerelle. 

Makerelle,   subs.,   II,    10  ;     makerel  (L),  II,  22 — mackerel  (cf.  II, 

11,  n.  12). 
Mal,  subs.,  I,  56 — harm,  hurt. 
Mal,  adj.,  II,  72 — bad,  evil. 
[Malade],    subs.,    adj.  ;    nom.    sg.  :    malades,   II,   62  ;     ace.    pi.  : 

malades,  I,  26 — ill,  sick. 
Maladie,  subs.,  II,  62 — sickness. 
Malveis,  adj.,  fern,  pi.,  I,  22 — evil,  wicked. 
Maner,  subs.,  see  Manere. 
Manere,  subs.,  I,  34,  II,  60  ;    maner,  II,   102  ;    manyre,  II,  72— 

manner. 
Manger,  vb.,  II,  92 — to  eat  ;    subs.  :   I,  70,  II,  92 — meal,  eatables. 
Mannys  (E),  subs.,  I,  155 — man's,  of  man. 
Manyre,  see  Manere. 

[Marca]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  pi.  :  marcas  (L),  II,  48,  136  ;    see  Mark. 
Marchandise,  see  Marchaundise. 
[Marchaund],  adj.  ;    fem.sg.  :  marchaunde,  I,  38  ;   maarchaunde, 

I,  34  ;    marchaundez,  I,  38 — merchant,  mercantile. 
Marchaund,  subs.,  I,  38,  42  ;   marchaunt,  I,  42  ;    marchauntz,  I, 

76;     pi. :    marchaunz,    I,    42,    76;     marchauns,    II,    58; 

marchaundz,  I,  24 — merchant,  trader. 
Marchaunder,    vb.,    I,    76    (cf.    mercandizare    (L),    II,    52)  —  to 

bargain. 
Marchaundise,  subs.,  I,  36,  42,  etc.  ;    marchandise,  I,  42  ;    mar- 

chaundyse,  I,   68,   II,  80  ;    pi.  :   marchaundizes,  I,  38  (cf. 

mercandisa  (L),  II,  18  ;    merchandis  (E),  I,  96) — merchan- 
dise, goods. 
Marchaunt,  see  Marchaund. 
Marche,  subs.,  I,  42,  58  ;    marchee,  I,  36  (cf.  merket  (E),  I,  155  ; 

merkette  (E),  id.) — market. 
Mareage,  subs.,  II,  86,  88  ;    marreage,  II,  90  ;    marreges,  II,  86 — 

mareage,  venture  :  a  mode  of  hiring  seamen. 
Marescis  (L),  see  Mariscus. 
[Mariscus]  (L),  subs.  ;   abl.  pi.  :  mariscis  (L),  II,  106  ;   marescis  (L), 

II,  40 — marsh. 

Mark,  subs.,  I,  36  (cf.  marca  (L)  ) — mark  ;  after  the  Conquest  the 

mark  became  fixed  at  13s.  4d. 
Marreage,  Marreges,  see  Mareage. 
Mast,  subs.,  II,  68—  masl. 
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Mastye  Dogges  (E),  Mastye  Bitches  (E),  subs.,  I,  145 — mastiffs. 

Matrinz,  subs.,  II,  6 — marten  (cf.  II,  6,  n.  10). 

Maudir,  vb.,  I,  32 — to  speak  evil,  curse. 

Maufere,  vb.,  I,  32- -to  do  evil,  injure. 

Maunder,  vb.,   I,   36  ;    mender,   I,   60 — to   inform,   ask,   demand, 

send  for. 
Mayer  (E),  see  Meyre. 
Mayer,  see  Mer. 
Maylle,  subs.,  I,  72 — half-penny. 
Mayn,  see  Main. 
Maysun,  see  Meson. 
Measurys  (E),  see  Mesure. 
Meer,  see  Mer. 
Mees,  see  Mes. 

Meint,  adj.,  pron.,  II,  98 — many. 

Meintenaunt,  adv.,  I,  40  (cf.  meyntenyr) — immediately. 
Meire  (E),  see  Meyre. 
Meis,  subs.,  I,  54 — month. 
Mel,  see  Miel. 

[Melour],  adj.  ;    fern.  sg.  :   meloure,  I,  80 — better,  best. 
Menaunt,  see  Meyndre. 
Mender,  see  Maunder. 
Mendre,  see  Meyndre. 
[Mener],i>6.  ;  a-mener,  II,  gS  ;   re-meyner,  II,  56  ;   a-menyr,  II,  96  ; 

ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  meyne,  I,  48,  58  ;    3rd  pi.  :  meynent, 

I,  42  ;   past  part.  :  a-mene,  II,  98  ;   amenez,  II,  98  ;    menee, 

II,  2 — to  bring,   lead;    I,  66,   68 — to  carry  away  (cf.  I,  67, 
n.  28). 

[Menor],  adj.  ;    pi.  :  freres  menors,  I,  26  ;    fryers  menors  (E),  I,  87 

minor,  Minorite. 
Menyvoir,  subs.,  II,  6 — miniver. 
Mer,  subs.,  I,  46,   56,   70  ;    meer,   II,  54,   66,   86  ;    mier,   II,   2  ; 

miere,  II,  2,  12  ;    mayer,  II,   100 — sea  ;    grant  mer,  I,  78 — 

high-tide. 
[Mercandisa]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.pl.:   mercandisis  (L),  II,   18;    see 

Marchaundise. 
[Mercandizare]  (L),  vb. ;  ger. :  mercandizandum  (L),  II,  52  ;   see 

Marchaunder. 
[Mercatum]  (L),  subs. ;   pi.  :  mercata  (L),  II,  108— goods,  merchan- 
dise. 
[Merceria]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  sg.  :  merceriam  (Lj,  II,  22 — mercery 

(cf.  II,  25,  n.  14). 
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Merchandis  (E),  see  Marchaundise. 

[Merche],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  merches,  II,  98 — limit,  boundary,  precinct. 

Merci,  subs.,   I,   26,   30,   48  ;    mercy,  I,  32,   52   (cf.   mercia  (L)  ; 

misericordia  (L) ) — mercy,  amercement,  fine. 
[Mercia]  (L),  subs.  ;    nom.  pi.  :  mercie  (L),  II,  no  ;    see  Merci. 
Mercy,  see  Merci. 
Mercyed  (E),  see  Amercier. 
Merkette  (E),  see  Marche. 
Mersid  (E),  Mersyd  (E),  see  Amercier. 
Merym,  subs.,  II,  14 — timber  (cf.  II,  14,  n.  10). 
Mes,  con'].,  adv.,  I,  38,  II,  54  ;    mees,  II,  60,  94 — but ;   ne  .  .  .  mes, 

I,  76 — no  more. 
Mes,  subs.,  I,  28,  II,  92  (cf.  messe  (E),  I,  87) — mess,  ration,  dish. 
Mesdie,  see  Mesdire. 
[Mesdire],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg. :  mesdie,  I,  32  (cf.  dire)— to 

slander,  asperse. 
Meseaus,  see  Mesel. 

[Mesel],  subs. ;   pi.  :  meseaus,  I,  26  (cf.  mesell  (E),  I,  87)— leper. 
Mesfesaunt,  subs.,  I,  56  (cf.  fere) — malefactor. 
Meson,  subs.,  I,  46,  50,  52,  70  ;    mesoun,  I,   50 ;    maysun,   I,  26  ; 

meysoun,  I,  28  (cf.  meson  (E),  I,  87) — house. 
Messe  (E),  see  Mes. 
Messe,  subs.,  I,  28 — mass. 

Messyon,  subs.,  II,  96 — expenses  (cf.  II,  97,  n.  14). 
Mester,  subs.,  I,  44,  60  ;    mestier,  II,  54 — need,  necessity. 
Mestier,  see  Mester. 
Mestre,  subs.,  II,  54 ;    nom.  pi.  :   mestre,  I,  80 — master,  captain  of 

a  ship. 
Mesure,  subs.,  I,  48  (cf.  measurys  (E),  I,  92) — measure. 
[Mette]  (E),  subs.  ;    pi.  :  mettes  (E),  II,  138  (cf.  meta  (L),  II,  140) 

— limit,  boundary. 
Mettre,  vb.,  I,  60,  II,  54  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  eatre-met,  II,  98  ; 

mette,  II,  92,  96  ;    3rd  pi.  :   mettent,  II,  72  ;    subj.  pres., 

3rd   sg.  :    mette,    II,    74  ;     entre-mette,    I,    76  ;     imperf., 

3rd  sg.  :    myst,  II,  82  ;    past  part.  :  mys,  I,  46,  52,  II,  70, 

94 — to  put,  set,  place  ;     mettent  sus,   II,  72 — to  surmise, 

accuse. 
Meyme,  adj.,  I,  34,  42,  68 ;    meymes,  I,  80 — same. 
Meyn,  see  Main. 

Meyndre,  adj.,  II,  94— lower,  smaller. 
Meyndre,  vb.,   I,   72  ;    mendre,   I,  72  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   re- 

mainte,  II,  102  ;   3rd  pi.  :  re-mainent,  II,  102  ;   pres.  part. : 

menaunt,  I,  62 — to  renniiu,  dwell. 
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Meyne,  see  Mener. 

[Meynprendre],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  meynprengent,  I,  78 

(cf.  prendre) — to  pledge,  engage,  bind. 
Meyns,  see  Meynz. 
iMeyntendrez,  see  Meyntenyr. 
Meyntener,  Meynteyner,  see  Meyntenyr. 
Meyntenyr,  vb.,  I,  44  ;     meyntener,   I,  60  ;    meynteyner,  I,  52  ; 

fut.,    2nd   pi.  :    meyntendrez,    I,    22  ;     prcs.  part,  (adv.) : 

meintenaunt,   I,  40  (cf.  manutenere  (L),  11,46;    see  also 

tenir) — to  maintain,  keep. 
Meynz,  adv.,  I,  40  ;    meyns,  I,  42 — less. 
Meyre,   subs.,    I,    22    (cf.    meire    (E),    I,   153  ;    maire    (E),    id.  ; 

mayer  (E),  I,  85  ;    maior  (L)  ) — mayor. 
Meysoun,  see  Meson. 
Mie,  ne,  adv.,  I,  40 — not,  not  at  all. 

Miel,  subs.,  I,  34  ;    meel,  II,  4  (cf.  mel  (L),  II,  24) — honey. 
Mier,  Miere,  see  Mer. 

Mighelmas  (E),  subs.,  I,  90,  91 — Michaelmas  (September  29th). 
[Minister]  (L),  subs.  :    dat.  pi.  :  ministris  (L),  I,  4 — officer. 
[Misericordia]   (L),   subs.  ;     abl.   pi.  :    misericordiis  (L),   II,   106 

(cf.  mercia  (L) ;   see  also  mercij — amercement,  fine. 
[Mistera]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  pi.  :   misteras  (L).  II,  122 — craft,  trade 

(cf.  mod.  Fr.  metier). 
[Moele],  subs.,  moel,   II,    12;    pi.  :   moeles,  I,  34,  74 — millstone 

(cf.  II,  12,  n.  6). 
Moert,  see  Morir. 

[Molendinum]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  molendinis  (L),  II,  106 — mill. 
Monethe  (E),  subs.,  I,  93  ;    muneth  (E),  I,  132— month. 
Monstrer,  vb.,   I,  76,   II,  68,  70;    past  part.:   monstre,  I,  40; 

fern.  pi.  ;  monstreez,  II,  70 — to  show. 
Moreu,  subs.,  II,  10 — cod. 
[Morir],  vb. ;    hid.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  muert,  I,  28,  30  ;    moert,  I,  28, 

II,  64  ;    past  part,  (used  as  subs.)  :  mort,  I,  28 — to  die. 
[Moton],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  motons,  I,  68 — xvether. 
Mounsel,  subs.,  II,  2 — heap  (cf.  II,  3,  n.  6). 
Moyte,  subs.,  II,  80— half. 
Muert,  see  Morir. 
Mugue  (L),  see  Nux. 
Mula  (L),  see  Musa. 
Mulewel  (L),  see  Muluwelle. 
Muluwelle,  subs.,  II,   io  ;    mulewel  (L),  II,  2^—muhvcll,  a  kind 

of  fish  (cf.  II,  11,  n.  13). 
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Muneth  (E),  see  Monethe. 

[Munyment],  subs. ;    pi.  :  munymenz,  I,  48  (cf.  mynumentes  (E), 

I,  gi) — muniment,  document,  title  deed  (cf.  I,  49,  n.  21). 
[Muragium]   (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  muragiis  (L),  II,   18 — murage, 

toll  for  the  maintenance  of  the  town  walls. 
[Murdrum]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  murdro  (L),  II,  40,  106 — murder, 

penalty  paid  by   the  district   in  which   a   man   was  found 

secretly  killed. 
Musa  (L),  or  Mula  (L),  subs.,  II,  24 — a  certain  weight,  a  cwt.  of 

metal  (?)  (cf.  II,  24,  n.  8). 
Mynished  (E),  see  Amenuser. 
Mynuments  (E),  see  Munyment. 
Mys,  vb.,  see  Mettre. 
Mys,  subs.,  I,  54,  56,  72 — house  (cf.  I,  72,  n.  32). 

N 

[Nafrer],  vb.  ;    sub],  imperf.,  3rd  sg.  :  naufrat,  II,  62  ;    past  part., 

pi.  :  nafretz,  II,  62 — to  wound,  hurt. 
[Namer],  vb.  ;    past  part. :  estre  name,  I,  40 — to  have  one's  goods 

seized  by  way  of  distraint  (cf.  I,  41,  n.  35). 
Naufrat,  see  Nafrer. 

Navee,  subs.,  I,  64 — ship-load  (cf.  I,  64,  n.  37). 
Navier,  subs.,  II,  16 — ship,  vessel. 
[Navigius]    (L),  subs.  ;   abl.  sg.  :  navigio  (L),  II,  108 — ship-dues 

(cf.  II,  109,  n.  10). 
Neeff,  see  Nef. 
Nef,  subs.,  I,  46,  58,  64,  II,  4  ;    neeff,  II,  60,  66,  68  ;    nief,  I,  72  ; 

nieff,  II,  54,  60,  68  ;    neiff,  II,  54 — ship. 
Neiff,  see  Nef. 

[Net],  adj. ;  fern.  sg.  :  nette,  I,  50 — clean. 
Nief,  Nieff,  see  Nef. 
Nien,  pron.,  II,  64 — nothing. 
Noci  (L),  see  Nux. 
Noiz,  subs.,  II,  14  ;   noyz,  id.  (cf.  nux  (L)  ) — nut  ;   noiz  ffraunceys, 

II,  14 — walnut. 

North,  subs.,  I,  54;    norhtz,  I,  58 — north. 
Noul,  see  Nul. 
Noun,  adv.,  II,  60 — not. 
[Noun],  subs.  ;    pi.  :   nouns,  I,  54,  56-  -name. 
Novel,  adj.,  I,  30  ;   fern.  sg.  :  novele,  II,  14 — new. 
[Noysir],  vb.  ;     ind.  (or  subj.)  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  noysent,  I,  74 — to 
injure,  damage. 
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Noyz,  see  Noiz. 
Nuiytz,  see  Nuyzt. 

Nul,  pron.,  adj.,  I,  30,  etc.  ;    noul,  I,  30 — any,  any  one. 
Nutz,  see  Nuyzt. 

[Nux]  (L),  subs.;    gen.  sg.  (or  wow.  pi.):  noci  (L),  II,  22 — »«f; 
ge«.   sg.  :  nucis  mug(u)e   (L),   II.  24 — nutmeg  (cf.  II,  25, 

n.  i3). 
Nuyzt,  subs.,  I,  40,  66,   74  ;    nuytz,  I,  32  ;    nuiytz,  I,  24  ;    nuzt, 
I,  24,  28,  78  ;    nutz,  I,  56  ;   pi.  :  nuytz,  I,  32  ;   nutz,  I,  52 — 
night. 

Nuzt,  see  Nuyzt. 


Obeisaunte  (E),  vb.,  I,  116 — obedient. 

[Obolus]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  sg.  :  obolum  (L),  II,  48 — halfpenny. 

[Occasio]  (L),  subs.  ;   abl.  sg.  :  occasione  (L),  II,  108  (cf.  encheson) 

— hindrance. 
[Occasionare]   (L),  vb.  ;     subj.  pres.,  3rd  pi.,   pass.  :    occasion- 

entur  (L),  II,  108 — to  hinder,  molest. 
Occupacion   (E),  subs.,  I,   156  ;    companie  of  thoccupacion  (E), 

I,  146 — trade  ;  trade  or  craft  guild. 
On,  prep.,  I,  22 — ivith. 
[Oef],  subs.  ;  pi.  :  oefs,  I,  jo~egg. 
Oeps,  subs.,  I,  76 — use,  account  (cf.  I,  77,  n.  32). 
Offes  (E),  see  Office. 

Office,  subs.,  I,  60,  74  (cf.  office  (E),  I,  152  ;  offes  (E),  id.) — office. 
[Offrir],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  offre,  II,  78 — to  offer. 
Oile,  subs.,  I,  34  ;    oyle,  I,  34,  II,  14  (cf.  oylle  (E),  I,  121) — oil. 
[Oisel],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  oiseaus,  I,  70 — bird. 
Olzine  (L),  subs.,  II,  16,  perhaps  a  mistake  for  oulone — a  kind  of 

canvas  (cf.  II,  17,  n.  8). 
Om,  see  Homme. 
Onbesiled  (E),  see  Imbesellet). 
Ondlie  (E),  adv.,  I,  121 — only. 
[Onyon],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  onyons,  II,  10 — onions. 
Onyounet,  subs.,  II,  10 ;    oygnounet,  id. — small  onions. 
Or  (E),  adv.,  I,  97 — before. 

[Ord],  adj.  ;    fem.  sg.  :  orde,  I,  52 — filthy,  dirty. 
Ordenyd  (E),  see  Ordiner. 
[Ordiner],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  fem.  pi.  :  inclines,  II,  2  (cf.  ordenyd  (E), 

I,  98)    -to  ordain. 
Ordoi     [j,  .si/Z-s.,  II,  106—  ordeal  (cf.  II,  107,  n.  13J. 
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Ordure,  subs.,  I,  52 — filth. 

Oreste  (L),  subs.,  II,  106 — oreste  (?)  (cf.  II,  107,  n.  14). 

Orpement   (L),  subs.,   II,  22— orpiment,  a  bright  yellow   mineral 

substance. 
Ors,  see  Hors. 

Othec  (E),  subs.,  I,  95  ;    pi.  of  othe — oaths. 
Ottes  (E),  subs.,  I,  130 — oats. 
Ou  (<  ubi),  adv.,  I,  26,  II,  100 — ivhere. 
Ou  (<  aut),  adv.,  I,  30,  II,  100  ;    one,  II,  100— or. 
Ou,  Oue  (<  ab  hoc),  see  Ove. 
Ount,  see  Aver. 

Ouster,  vb.,  I,  40,  II,  78 — to  oust,  remove. 
Outfangenethef    (L),   subs.,    II,    106  ;     utfangenethef,    II,    38— 

outfangthef,  a  franchise  of  a   lord  of  a  private  jurisdiction 

more  extensive  than  that  of  "  infangthef"  (cf.  II,  39,  n.  6). 
Outre,   adv.,  prep.,   I,  52  ;    litre,   I,   36 — beyond  ;    doutre,  II,  2 — 

from  beyond. 
Ove  (<  ab  hoc),  adv.,  I,  54,  76,   II,   56  ;    ou,   I,  44,  56  ;    ovesque, 

I,  22,  30 — with. 
Overte,  see  Ovrir. 
Ovesque,  see  Ove. 

[Ovrir],  vb. ;   past  part.,  fern,  sg.:  overte,  I,  46  ;   fem.pl.:  overtz, 

II,  14 — to  open. 

[Owe],  subs. ;   pi.  :  owes,  I,  70 — goose. 

Owte  (E),  adv.,  prep.,  I,  155 — out. 

Oyer,  vb.,  I,  50,  52  ;  imperat.,  2nd  pi.  :  oyez,  I,  22 — to  hear. 

Oygnounet,  see  Onyounet. 

Oyl,  subs.,  II,  98 — eye. 

Oyle,  see  Oii.e. 

Oylle  (E),  see  Oile. 

Oynt,  subs.,  II,  4  (cf.  unctum  (L)  ) — lard. 

P 

[Paccus]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  pacco  (L),  II,  22  ;    packo  (L),  II,  20 

— pack. 
Paie,  subs.,  I,  40 — payment. 
Paier,  vb.,  I,  32,  62,  II,  70  ;    payer,  II,  16  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  : 

paie,  I,   26  ;    fut.,  3rd  sg.  :   paiera,  I,  28,  52  ;    pres.  part.  : 

paiaunt,    II,    58  ;     past,   fern.    pi.  :    paiez,   I,   38 — to   pay  ; 

past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  paiee,  I,  44 — to  please  (cf.  I,  45,  n.  39). 
Pais,  subs.,  I,  70,  II,  54  ;    pays,  II,  54 — country. 
Pak,  subs.,  I,  2  (ci.  paccus  (L)  ) — pack. 
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[Panerius]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  panerio  (L),  II,  24  ;    see  Panyer. 

Panis  (L),  subs.,  panis  de  omni  blado  (L),  II,  30 — bread  of  com- 
mon wheat  ;  p.  de  treyt  (L),  II,  28 — bread  tveet  ;  p.  ffran- 
ciscus  (L),  II,  28 — French  bread  ;  p.  integer  (L),  II,  28 — 
whole  wheat  bread  ;  p.  rangerus  (L),  II,  28 — ranger  bread 
(for  an  explanation  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread  baked 
at  Southampton  see  Introd..  ^[  56). 

[Pannagium]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  sg.  :  pannagio  (L),  II,  42 — pannage 
or  panage,  the  right  or  privilege  of  pasturing  sivine  in  a 
forest  (cf.  II,  43,  n.  9). 

[Panyer],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  panyers,  II,  10  (cf.  panerius  (L)  ) — basket. 

[Parous]  (L),  subs.  :   gen.  pi.  :  parcorum  (L),  II,  108 — park. 

[Pardoner],  vb.  ;  past  part.,  pi.  :  pardonetz,  I,  30 — to  pardon, 
forgive. 

[Pareir],  vb.  ;  subj.  (or  ind.)  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  pergent,  II,  84,  98 — 
to  appear. 

[Parl(e)amentum],  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  sg.  :  parleamento  (L),  II,  124 
— parliament. 

Parmy,  prep.,  I,  56 — through,  among. 

Paroche,  subs.,  I,  54,  72 — parish. 

Part,  subs.,  I,  54,  58 — side. 

Partener  (=  parcenier),  subs.,  I,  22  ;  partenir,  I,  36  ;  partenyr, 
I,  76  (cf.  partener  (E),  I,  99) — partner. 

Partenir,  Partenyr,  see  Partener. 

Partie,  subs.,  II,  16  ;  pi.  :  partyes,  II,  90 — part,  region  ;  sg.  : 
partie,  I,  38 — share  ;  I,  36 — share,  or  party  (cf.  I,  36, 
n.  29). 

Partir,  vb.,  I,  38,  II,  68,  70  ;  de-partir,  II,  68,  70  ;  partyr,  I,  76 — 
to  share  in,  divide  ;  de-partir,  II,  74  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  : 
s'em-part,  II,  58,  72  ;  s'em-partz,  II,  54 — to  depart ;  jut., 
3rd  sg.  :  de-partira,  I,  38  ;  past  part.,  pi.  :  partiz,  II,  68  ; 
fern.  sg.  :  partye,  II,  76 — to  share,  divide. 

Partye,  see  Partir. 

Partyes,  see  Partie. 

[Parvenir],  116.  ;  fut.,  3rd  pi.  :  parvendront,  II,  100  (cf.  venir) — 
to  reach. 

Pasme,  subs.,  II,  76 — palm  of  the  hand. 

Passage,  subs.,  II,  12  (cf.  passagium  (L)  ) — passage  money,  a  charge 
levied  upon  passengers  (cf.  II,  42,  11.  5). 

[Passagium]  (I.),  subs.  ;   abl.  sg.  :   passagio  (L)  11,42  ;   see  Passage. 

[Pavagium]  (L),  subs. ;  abl.  sg. :  pavagio  (L),  II.  42;  all.  pi.: 
pavagiis  (L),  II,  18 — paviage,  a  tax  or  toll  towards  the  paving 
oj  liighways  or  streets  (cf.  II,  42,  n.  7). 
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Paxbreade  (E),  see  Paxbrede. 

Paxbrede   (E),  subs.,  I,   151  ;    paxbreade  (E),  I,  85 — paxbred,  the 

name  by  which  the  Oak  Book  was  formerly  known.1 
Payer,  see  Paier. 
Payn,   subs.,    I,   42,    II,   2  ;    pein,   I,  42  ;    pi.  :    payns,   I,   28   (cf. 

panis  (L)  ) — bread. 
Pays,  see  Pais. 
Peal,  subs.,  I,  68  ;    pi.  :  peaus,  I,  36,  68  ;    peaux,  II,  4,  6  ;    pealx, 

II,  24 — hide,  skin. 
Pealx,  Peaus,  see  Peal. 
Pece,  see  Piece. 
Pecia  (L),  see  Piece. 
Pees,  see  Pes. 
Pein,  see  Payn. 

Peine,  I,  60,  76  ;    peyne,  I,  62 — pain. 
[Peire],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  peires,  II,  12 — pear. 
Peis,  sabs.,  I,  48 ;    peys,    id.  ;    poys,    II,   4 ;    peyses,    I,    74   (cf. 

weightes  (E),  I,  98) — wey,  a  certain  weight  or  measure  (cf.  I, 

74,  n.  34  ;    II,  4,  n.  7). 
Peisson,  subs.,  I,  42,   58;    pesson,   I,   64;    pi.  :  pessons,  II,   10 — 

fish. 
Peissoner,  subs.,  I,    58  ;    peissonyr,    id.    (cf.   piscenarius  (L)  ) — 

fisherman,  fishmonger. 
Pelece,  subs.,  II,  6 — pelisse,  garment  of  fur  (cf.  II,  6,  n.  6). 
Peletrie,  subs.,  I,  42  ;    peletri(n)e,  id.  (cf.  pultrie  (E),  I,  126) — 

poultry  (cf.  I,  43,  n.  32). 
Peletrine,  see  Peletrie. 

Pelire,  subs.,  II,  6 — pelure,  fur,  furred  garment  (cf.  II,  6,  n.  6). 
[Pendre],  vb. ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  a-pend,  I,  48  ;    ap-pent,  II,  102  ; 

subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg. :  a-pende,  I,  48 — to  belong  ;    pende,  I,  32 

— to  suffer,  endure  ;    past  part.,   sg.  :   des-penduz,   I,   46 — 

to  spend. 

1  A  "paxbred  "  was  grin-rally  "a  tablet  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  glass  or  other  material,  round  or 
quadrangular,  with  a  projecting  handle  behind,  hearing  a  representation  of  the  Crueitlxion  or  other 
sacred  subjeet,  whieh  was  kissed  by  the  celebrating  priest  at  .Mass.  an<!  passed  to  the  other  officiating 
el,  l'i  and  1  lien  [o  t h.-  enngn  lmi  ion.  h.  he  ki  -e,l.  it  e  nee  into  use  .hiring  the  thirteenth  century  as  a 
symbolic  substitute  for  the  Mas  of  peace"  (cf.JTew  Engl.  Diet.).  It.  is  not  known  whether  the"0ak 
Book"  was  a'tn.illy  use  i   as   a   paxhi'i- !,  or  wiieflier  p   w,s  .(1  eallel    i>"eaus'  it    u:i<  provide!   wpp   :1 

handle  and  had  the  shape  of  a  paxbred.     U"h   11  I  mote  ote  1;  to  p.  vl  of  Vol.  I.  1  was  not  aware  of 

this  common  meaning  of  the  word  paxbred,  otherwise  I  should  n  t  have  suggested  the  etymology 
"pasch"  for  "pax."     The   lalleris,  ol  course,  Blmply    the  Latin    word   lor  "peace."     The  fact,  however, 

that  a  paxbred  den 1  a  tablet,  with  a  handle  makes  it  quite  certain  that  the  "Boke  named  the 

i'.ixbre.id-  "  (Vol.  1,    .-.)  could  be  no  other  than  the  document  now  known  as  the  "Oak  Book"  (cf. 
Introd.,  1  2). 
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Perdre,  vb.,  I,  30 ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  piert,  II,  70  ;  se  em-pierd, 
II,  56  ;  3rd  pi.  :  perdont,  II,  58  ;  imperf.,  3rd  sg.  :  s'em- 
perdoyt,  II,  56 ;  s'em-perdoitz,  II,  60  ;  pret.,  3rd  pi.  : 
s'em-perdirent,  II,  72  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  perde,  I,  32, 
II,  80  ;  pres.  part.,  fern.  sg. :  perdauntz,  I,  46 — to  lose,  to  get 
lost. 

Pere,  subs.,  I,  30,  62 — father. 

Pergent,  see  Pareir. 

[Perir],  vb. ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  se  peri  (=  se  pert  ?),  II,  98  ;  past 
part.,  pi.  :  peris,  II,  102 — to  perish. 

Perount,  adv.,  II,  98 — whence,  whereby. 

Perte,  subs.,  II,  98 — loss. 

Pes,  subs.,  I,  40,  44,  54,  62  ;    pees,  I,  30,  56,  II,  74,  80 — peace. 

[Pescher],  vb.  ;    past  part.  :  pesche,  I,  64  ;    peschee,  I,  66 — to  fish. 

[Peser],  vb.  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  poys,  II,  4  ;  pres.  part.  :  pey- 
saunt,  II,  86— to  weigh. 

Pesson,  see  Peisson. 

[Petit],  adj.  ;  masc.  pi.  :  petitz,  II,  78  ;  fern.  pi.  :  petitz,  II,  14 — 
small. 

Peyne,  see  Peine. 

Peys,  see  Peis. 

Peysaunt,  see  Peser. 

Peyses,  see  Peis. 

Peyvere,  subs.,  II,  8 — pepper. 

Piece,  subs.,  II,  6,  8  (cf.  pecia  (L),  II,  16) — piece  of  cloth  ;  pieces, 
II,  4 — pieces,  parts  ;  pece  de  plum,  I,  2  (cf.  pece  of  tinne  (E), 
I,  147  ;  pecia  cere  (L),  II,  20  ;  pecia  stagni  (L),  id.)— a 
certain  weight  ("pece,"  "pes,"  "fotmel"  or  "fotmael," 
and  "  pig  "  were  synonymous  terms  and  equal  to  about 
70  lbs.,  or  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  load  or  fother  ;  cf.  II,  9, 
n.  19,  also  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agric,  Vol.  I,  p.  596). 

Piere,  subs.,  II,  10 — stone. 

Piert,  see  Perdre. 

Pilori,  subs.,  I,  52 — pillory. 

[Pionium]  (L),  subs. ;  gen.  sg.  :  pionii  (L),  II,  22 — peony,  a  kind  of 
spice  (cf.  II,  23,  n.  10). 

Pipa  (L),  see  Pipe. 

Pipe,  subs.,  II,  2  (cf.  pipa  (L),  II,  20) ;  pi.  :  pipis  (E),  I,  157 — pipe, 
half-tun. 

[Piscaria]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi. :  piscariis  (L),  II,  40 — fish-pond. 
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[Piscenarius]    (L),   subs.;    abl.  pi.  :  piscenariis  (L),  II,   122;    see 

Peissoner. 
Pitz,  subs.,  II,  14— pitch  (cf.  II,  14,  n.  8). 

[Placitum]  (L),  subs. ;    abl.  pi. :  placitis  (L),  II,  40  ;    see  Play. 
Plaint  (E),  see  Pleinte. 

Plastre  de  Parys,  s«6s.,  II,  2 — plaster  of  Paris. 
Play,  swbs.,  I,  40  (cf.  placitum  (L)  ) — plea. 
Playn,  subs.,  II,  84,  98 — high  tide,  high  water  (cf.  II,  85,  n.  20). 
Plege  (E),  see  Plegge. 
Plegge,  subs.,  I,   74  ;    pi.  :    plegges,  I,  56,  74  (cf.  plegium  (L)  ; 

plege  (E),  I,  91)— pledge,  security. 
Plegium  (L),  subs.,  II,  46  ;    see  Plegge. 
Pleinte,  subs.,  I,  32,  60  (cf.  plaint  (Ej,  I,  95)— complaint. 
Plenarly  (E),  adv.,  I,  153— fully. 

[Plere],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  plest,  II,  60,  64  —  to  please. 
Plest,  see  Plere. 

[Plevir],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  pi.  :  plevis,  I,  56 — to  pledge,  bind. 
Plevyne,  subs.,  I,  56 — security,  pledge. 
Plombe,  subs.,  II,  8  ;    plum,  I,  2— lead. 
Plum,  see  Plombe. 
[Poer],  vb.  (cf.  "  poer,"  subs.) ;   ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg. :  poet,  II,  86,  88  ; 

pout,   II,  62,  72,  78;    peutz,  I,  42;    puytz,  I,  50;    puvzt, 

I,  30,   60  ;    put,  II,  58,  88,  94  ;    putz,  I,  30,  32,  38  ;    pust, 

II,  54,  60,  62  ;  1st  pi.  :  pooms,  II,  66  ;  3rd  pi.  :  pount, 
II,  66,  86,  92  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  puiz,  II,  100  ;  puyse, 
I,  36,  62  ;  puse,  I,  62  ;  pusse,  II,  60  ;  peustz,  I,  46  ;  pi.  : 
pussent,  II,  86,  92;  imperf.,  3rd  pi.:  pussent,  II,  60; 
fut.,  3rd  sg.  :  porra,  I,  78,  II,  58  ;  2nd  pi.  :  porretz,  I,  22  ; 
3rd  pi.  :  porront,  II,  56  ;  condit.,  3rd  sg.  :  porroit,  II,  82 — ■ 
to  be  able,  can. 

Poer,  subs.,  I,  56,  76 — power. 

Poet,  vb.,  see  Poer. 

Poin,  subs.,  I,  30  ;    poyn,  II,  76 — fist. 

Poinctz,  see  Point. 

[Point],  subs.  ;    pi.  :    poinz,   I,  42,  52  ;     pointz,  I,  42  ;    poyntz, 

I,  22  ;    poinctz,  I,  22 — point,  article,  regulation. 
Pointelle,  subs.,   II,   io — small   quantity,   half  a  stone  (cf.  II,   10, 

n.  7). 
Poke,  subs.,  II,  4 — poke,  half  sack  of  wool  (cf.  II,  4,  n.  6). 
Poldavis,  subs.,  II,  16 — coarse  canvas  or  sacking  (cf.  II,  17,  n.  7). 
[Polein],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  poleins,  I,  72 — a  drag  to  convey  wine  casks  (?) 

(cf.  I,  72,  n.  33). 
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Polys  (E),  subs.,  pi.,  I,  98 — poles. 

Pomadre,  subs.,  II,  2 — cider  (cf.  II,  2,  n.  4). 

Pontage,  subs.,  I,  2  (cf.  pontagium  (L)  ) — pontage,  bridge-toll. 

[Pontagium]  (L),  subs.  ;   abl.  sg. :  pontagio  (L),  II,  42  ;    abl.  pi.  : 

pontagiis  (L),  II,  18  ;   see  Pontage. 
Pooms,  see  Poer. 
Poore  (E),  Pore  (E),  see  Povere. 

Porchacer,  vb.,  I,  30  ;    past  part.  :  purchacee,  I,  66 — to  purchase. 
Pork,  subs.,  I,  52,  II,  4  ;    pi.  :  porks,  I,  68,  II,  12 — pig,  hog. 
Porpays,  sitbs.,  II,   12  ;    porpeys  (L),  II,  20;   porpes'  (L),  II,  22 — 

porpoise  (cf.  II,  12,  n.  3  ;    II,  21,  n.  16). 
Porpes'  (L),  Porpeys  (L),  see  Porpays. 

PORRA,  PORRONT,  See  PoER. 

Port,  subs.,  II,  96 ;    portz,  II,  60,  92  ;    porte,  II,  96 — port,  harbour. 
Portage   (E),   subs.,  I,   157 — porterage,  money  charged  or  paid  for 

carriage  by  a  porter. 
Porte,  see  Port. 
Porte,  subs.,  I,  54,  58 — gate. 
Porter,  vb.,  I,  72,  74  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  en-porte,  I,  52  ;   past 

part.,  fern.  pi.  :  portez,  I,  74 — to  carry. 
Porters,  see  Portur. 

[Portur],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  porturs,  I,  70,  74  ;    porters,  I,  74 — porter. 
Porvee,  Porveu,  Porvou,  Porvoier,  see  Purveier. 
Poulteres  (E),  subs.,  pi,  I,  138 — poulterers. 
[Poume],  subs.  ;   pi.  :  poumes,  II,  12 — apple. 
Pount,  see  Poer. 
Pourveyer,  see  Purveier. 
Pout,  see  Poer. 
Povere,  adj.,  subs.  ;    nom.  pi.,  I,  50 ;    poveres,  I,  26,  44 ;    povers, 

I,  2S  (cf.  pore  (E),  I,  87  ;    poore  (E),  I,  91) — poor. 
Poverte,  subs.,   I,   36  ;    povertez,  id.   (cf.  povertie  (E),  I,  89) — 

poverty. 
Poy,  adv.,  II,  82— little. 
Poyn,  see  Poin. 
Poyntz,  see  Point. 
Poys,  vb.,  see  Peser. 
Poys,  subs.,  see  Peis. 
Premere,  see  Primer. 
Premerement,   adv.,  II,   70  ;     premermentz,  II,  54 — first,  in  the 

first  place. 


Prendre,  vb.,  II,  94  ;  ind.  pves.,  3rd  sg.  :  prent,  II,  66  ;  etn-prent, 
II,  62  ;  pret.,  3rd  sg.  :  prist,  II,  88  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  : 
prengne,  II,  64  ;  prenge,  I,  46  ;  en-preigne,  II,  98  ;  3rd 
pi.  :  prengent,  I,  70  ;  meyn-prengent,  I,  78  ;  jut.,  3rd  sg.  : 
prendra,  II,  94  ;  3rd  pi. :  prendrount,  I,  42,  70  ;  past  part : 
pris,  I,  56,  II,  90  ;  prys,  II,  94 — to  take,  overtake ;  se 
prendre  a,  I,  56 — to  cast  the  blame  on  (cf.  I,  57,  n.  30). 

Prenge,  Prengne,  see  Prendre. 

Prenties  (E),  subs.,  pi.,  I,  156— apprentices. 

[Prepositus]  (L),  subs. ;  dat.  pi. :  prepositis  (L),  II,  38,  104 — reeve, 
provost. 

[Present],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  presens,  I,  48— present,  gift. 

Present,  adj.,  I,  38—  present. 

[Prestacio]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  sg.  :  prestacione  (L),  I,  4,  II,  48 — 
payment. 

Prestement,  adv.,  II,  60,  92 — speedily. 

[Prester],  vb.  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  preste,  I,  46  ;  past  part., 
masc.  sg.  :  prestz  {=  preste),  I,  46 — to  lend. 

Prestz,  see  Prester. 

Preu,  subs.,  I,  76 — profit. 

[Preve,  or  Preu]  (E),  vb. ;  past  part.  :  preved  or  preued,  I,  99 
(probably  connected  with  "  prove,"  though  possibly  with 
"  preu  ") — to  further,  advantage. 

[Primas]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  primate  (L),  II,  112 — primate. 

Prime,  subs.,  I,  78  ;  houre  de  prime,  I,  70 — prime,  hour  of  prime, 
i.e.,  6  a.m.  (cf.  I,  70,  n.  29). 

Primes,  adv.  (used  as  adj.  by  confusion  in  "en  primes  chief  "), 
I,  24 — in  the  first  place  (cf.  I,  24,  n.  39). 

[Primer],  adj.  ;  fern.  sg.  :  primere,  I,  80  ;  primyere,  I,  60  ;  pre- 
mere,  II,  76 — first. 

Principalment,  adv.,  I,  60 — principally,  chiefly. 

Pris,  subs.,  I,  64 — price. 

Prisagie,  see  Aprisagier. 

Prise,  subs.,  I,  64 — prisage,  duty  levied  for  the  king  upon  provisions, 
especially  wines  (cf.  I,  65,  n.  40). 

[Priser],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  pi.  :  prisez,  II,  102 — to  appraise. 

[Priso]  (L),  subs.  ;    gen.  pi.  :  prisonum  (L),  II,  44 — prisoner. 

Prison,  subs.,  I,  30,  etc.  ;    prisone,  I,  32,  66,  68,  78 — prison. 

Prisoned  (E),  see  Enprisoner. 

[Prive],  subs.  ;  pi.  :  prives,  I,  44  ;  privetz,  I,  40 — franchiser, 
denizen  (cf.  Introd.,  ^j  15) ;    pryveez,  II,  64 — relative. 

Prochayn,  adj.,  I,  24  ;    proschayn,  id. — next. 
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Procuracion,  sm6s.,.II,  54 — procuration. 

Prodeshome,  subs.,  I,  26 ;  pi. :  prodeshommes,  I,  74 ;  proddes- 
homes,  I,  28  ;  proddeshommes,  I,  34 — discreet,  an  understood 
and  restricted  class  of  the  men  of  better  standing  from  whom 
the  officials  were  chosen  (cf.  I,  27,  n.  26  ;    Introd.,  *\  15). 

Proddeshome,  Proddeshommes,  see  Prodeshome. 

Profist,  subs.,  I,  80 ;  profistz,  id.  (cf.  proffitt  (E),  I,  92,  100) — 
profit,  gain. 

[Profitable],  adj.  ;  pi.  :  profitables,  I,  44 — profitable,  commend- 
able, worthy  (cf.  I,  45,  n.  38). 

Proschayn,  see  Prochayn. 

Pryveez,  see  Prive. 

[Pucine],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  pucinis,  I,  70— chicken. 

Puiz,  see  Poer. 

Pultrie  (E),  see  Peletrie. 

[Punir],  vb. ;    past  part.  :  puny,  I,  58 — to  punish. 

PUNISHEMENT  (E),  See  PuNYSEMENT. 

Punysement,  subs.,  I,  32  (cf.  punishement  (E),  I,  88) — punishment. 

Purchacee,  see  Porchacer. 

Purpestures  (E),  Purpastures  (E),  subs.  ;  pi.  :  I,  159 — purpres- 
tures,  illegal  enclosures  of,  or  encroachments  upon,  public  land. 

Purveier,  vb.,  II,  58 ;  purveyer,  II,  64 ;  pourveyer,  II,  62  ; 
porvoier,  II,  96  ;  fut.,  3rd  sg.  :  purvoiera,  I,  36  ;  past  part., 
masc.  sg.  :  purveu,  I,  58  ;  porveu,  I,  44,  76  ;  porvou,  I,  38, 
54,  64  ;  fern.  sg.  :  purveue,  I,  44 ;  porvee,  I,  74  (cf. 
purveyd  (E),  I,  Sg,  90  ;    purvoied  (E),  I,  91) — to  provide. 

Purveu,  Purveyd  (E),  Purvoied  (E),  see  Purveier. 

Put,  Putz,  Puyse,  Puytz,  Puyzt,  see  Poer. 


Qar,  see  Car. 

Qei,  pron.,  I,  22  ;    quey,  II,  56— what. 

Qi,  Qui,  for  que,  see  Notes  on  the  Dialect,  §  95. 

[Quadrans]  (L),  [Quadrens]  (L),  subs. ;   ace.  sg. :  quadrantem  (L), 

II,  26,  120  ;    gen.  sg.  :  quadrentis  (L),  II,  28 — farthing. 
Quant,    adv.,    I,    24 ;     quaunt,    id.  ;     quauntz,    II,    94 — when ; 

quanque,  I,  70  ;    quanqe,  I,  68 ;    quaunke,  I,  34 — as  much. 
[Quarlette]  (E),  subs. ;   pi.  :    quarlettes,   I,   157— small  tub,  cask 

(cf.  I,  157,  n.  8). 
Quarter,  subs.,  II,  2  ;    pi.:  quarters,  I,  36,  64 — quarter  (weight). 
Quartz,  subs.,  II,  96 — the  fourth  part. 
Quaunke,  Quaunt,  see  Quant. 


Ouere,  see  Querer. 

Querer,  vb.,  II,   64,   84,  94 ;    quere,  I,   28  ;    past  part.  :   re-quis, 

I,  24,  40 — to  seek,  find. 

Querne  (E),  subs.,  I,  98  (used  once  as  equivalent  of  A.F.  "  tourn  ") 

— generally  a  stone  hand-mill,  here  a  "pair"  of  millstones. 
Queu,  subs.,  I,  50 — cook. 
Queus  (=  quels),  pron.,  I,  44 — which. 
Quibib'  (L),  see  Quibusks. 
Quibusks,  subs,  (a  corruption  of  "quibibes"  ?),  II,  8  ;  quibib'  (L), 

II,  24 — cubeb,  a  kind  of  spice  (cf.  II,  8,  n.  8  ;  II,  25,  n.  16). 
[Quietancia]  (L),  subs.  ;   ace.  pi.  :   quietancias  (L),  II,  44,  46  ;    abl. 

pi. :  quietanciis  (L),  II,  106 — exemption,  acquittance. 
[Quietum  clamare]  (L),  see  Clamare. 
Quike,   pron.   (=  qui  que),   I,   80;    qike,  I,  52;    kyque,  I,  38 — 

whosoever. 
Quirs,  see  Quyr. 
Quisyne,  see  Cusyne. 

Quite,  adj.,  I,  34  ;    pi.  :  quytes,  II,  72 — quit,  free. 
Quizte,  see  Cuire. 
Quyr,  subs.,  I,   68,   II,  4  ;     pi.  :    quyrs,  II,  4  ;    quirs,  I,  34,  II,  4 

(cf.  coreum  (L),  II,  46) — leather,  hide. 
Quysyne,  see  Cusyne. 
Quytes,  see  Quite. 
Quyvre,  subs.,  II,  8 — copper. 

R 

Rangerus  (L),  see  Panis. 

Reaver,  vb.,  I,  34 — to  have  again  or  back. 

Rebel,  adj.,  I,  62 — refractory,  rebellious. 

Receu,  see  Receyvere. 

Receved  (E),  see  Receyvere. 

Receyvere,  vb.,  I,  44  ;   past  part.  :  receu,  I,  62  (cf.  receved  (E), 

I,  90  ;    reseved  (E),  I,  89) — to  receive. 
[Rechater],  vb.  ;     past   part.  :    rechate,    I,    30    (cf.   achater) — to 

purchase  again. 
Reconisaunce,  subs.,  I,  40 — recognisance. 

[Reconsiller],  vb.  ;    past  part.  :  reconsille,  I,  30—  to  reconcile. 
Recorusaun t,  vb. ;  pres.  part.,  I,  66  (used  instead  of  "  resconsant  ") 

— setting  (cf.  I,  67,  n.  26). 
Redditus  (L),  subs.,  II,  112  ;    abl.  pi.  :  redditibus  (L),  II,  38 — rent. 
[Refuser],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  refuse,  I,  76 — to  refuse. 
Regarde  (E),  see  Esgarp. 
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Regarder,  vb.,  I,  28 — to  look,  view. 

[Regardum]  (L),  subs.  ;   abl.  sg.  :  regardo  (L),  II,  40,  108 — regard, 

official  inspection  of  a  forest. 
Regrater,  subs.,  I,  70  ;  regratir,  id.  ;  regratur,  id. ;    regratour,  id. 

(cf.  regrator  (L),  hucster  (E)  ) — regrater,  one  who  buys  up 

provisions,  etc.,  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  at  the  same  market  or 

fair. 
Regrateresse,  subs.  (fem.  of  regrater),  I,  65 — regratress  (cf.  I,  66, 

n.  24). 
Regraterve,  subs.,  I,  64 — act  or  practice  of  regrating  (cf.  regrater). 
Regratir,  see  Regrater. 
[Regrator]  (L),  subs. ;  abl.  pi. :  regrataribus  (  =  regratoribus)  (L), 

II,  122  ;    see  Regrater. 
Regratur,  see  Regrater. 
Reised  (E),  vb.,  I,  92 — raised. 
Relesser,  vb.,  I,  78  (cf.  lesser) — to  release,  remit. 
Relever,  vb.,  I,  36  (cf.  lever) — to  relieve,  to  raise  again. 
[Relevium]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  pi.  :  releviis  (L),  II,  40 — relief,  a  feudal 

due  (cf.  II,  40,  n.  2). 
[Remaindre],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  remainte,  II,  102  ;    3rd 

pi.:    remainent,   II,   102 — to  remain;    past  part,   (used  as 

subs.),  remenaunt,  II,  70 — remainder,  residue  (cf.  meyndre). 
Remainent,  Remainte,  Remenaunt,  see  Remaindre. 
Remeyner,  vb.,  II,  56  (cf.  mener) — to  convey  back. 
Remuer,  vb.,  I,  44  ;    past  part.,  sg.  :  remuez,  I,  46  ;    pi.  :  remuez, 

I,  44  (cf.  renued  (E),  I,  91) — to  change,  remove. 
Renable,  adj.,  I,  22  (cf.  resonable  (E),  I,  86  ;   see  also  resonable- 

ment) — reasonable. 
Rendre,  vb.,  I,  52  ;    past  part.,  pi.  :    rendux,   II,    102 — to  render, 

return,  restore. 
Rentall  (E),  subs.,  I,   159 — rental,  rent-roll,  a  list  or  register  of 

the  rents  due  by  tenants  to  a  proprietor. 
Renued  (E),  see  Remuer. 
Replegez,  see  Replegger. 
[Replegger],  vb. ;    past  part.,  sg.  :  repleggez,  I,  78  ;    pi. :  replegez, 

I,  74  (cf.  replegid  (E),  I,  98) — to  find  or  give  securities. 
Replegid  (E),  see  Replegger. 
[Requerer],  vb.  ;    past  part.  :   requis,   I,   24,  40  (cf.   querer) — to 

require. 
Reseved  (E),  see  Receyvere. 
Reson,   subs..  II,   82  ;    resone,  II,  90  ;    pi.  :  resons,  II,  66 — reason, 

argument. 
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Resonable  (E),  see  Renable. 

Resonablement,  adv.,  I,  32  (cf.  renable) — reasonably. 

Resone,  see  Reson. 

Respecte  (E),  subs.,  I,  141 — heed,  attention. 

Respitz,  subs.,  I,  46  ;    respytz,  id. — respite. 

Respondre,  vb.,  I,  46  ;    respoundre,  II,  86,   102  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd 

sg.  :  respoynde,  II,  102  ;   jut.,  3rd  pi.  :  responderunt,  I,  74  ; 

repoundrentz,  II,  66 — to  answer. 
Respytz,  see  Respitz. 
Restorer,  vb.,  II,  68 — to  restore,  re-imburse. 
Retener,  vb.,  II,  88  (cf.  tenir) — to  retain,  keep  back. 
Reveent,  see  Revendre. 
Revendre,  vb.,  I,  34,  66  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   reveent,   I,  64  (cf. 

vendre) — to  sell  again. 
Revener,  see  Revenyr. 

Revenyr,  vb.,  II,  92  ;    revener,  II,  60  (cf.  venir) — to  return. 
Reysin  (L),  subs.,  II,  20  ;    pi.  :  reysyns,  II,  14 — raisin. 
Reysyns,  see  Reysin  (L). 

Riche,  adj.,  nom.  pi.,  I,  50  ;    ace.  pi.  :  riches,  I,  44 — rich. 
[RienJ,  subs.  ;    nom.  sg.  :  ryens,  II,  100 — thing,  object. 
Rien,  ne,  pron.,  I,  34,  62  ;    ryen,  I,  64,  76  ;    riens,   I,   30,   II,  58  ; 

rienz,  II,  92 — nothing. 
Rolle  (E),  see  Roule. 
Rolled  (E),  vb.,  past  part.,  I,  91 — enrolled. 
Roule,  subs.,  I,  46  ;    rule,  II,  14  ;   roulee  (bis),  I,  46  ;    pi.  :  roules, 

I,   28  (cf.  rolle  (E),  I,  87;    pi.  :  rowlles  (E),  I,  118)— roll, 

charter. 
Roulee,  see  Roule. 
Roumpunt,  see  Rumpre. 
Rowlles,  see  Roule. 
Roy,  subs.,  I,  22,  34,  II,  100 — king. 
Rue,  subs.,  I,  52 — street. 
Rule,  see  Roule. 
[Rumpre],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.:  roumpunt  ("  roumpuyt "  in 

the  MS.),  II,  70  ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  co-rumpue,  I,  52 — to 

break. 
Ryen,  see  Rien. 
[Ryne],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  rynes,  II,  86 — fare,  place  allotted  to  a  sailor  on 

board  ship  (cf.  II,  87,  n.  19). 
Rys,  subs.,  II,  8  ;    rys  (L),  II,  20 — rice. 
Ryve,  subs.,  I,  70 — short. 
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[Sabelvn],  subs.  ;    pi. :  sabelyns,  II,  6 — sable  (cf.  II,  6,  n.  g). 

Sache,  see  Saver. 

Sadd  (E),  adj.,  I,  85 — steadfast,  wise. 

Safroun,  subs.,  II,  8 — saffron. 

Sagement,  adv.,  I,  56 — wisely. 

Sak,  subs.,  I,  72,  II,  4 — sack,  bag. 

Saka  (L),  see  Soka. 

Saler,  vb.,  I,  68  ;    past  part.,  masc.  sg.  :  sale,  I,  80 ;   salee,  II,  4 ; 

fem.  sg.  :  salee,  I,  58,  II,  10  ;  sallee,  II,  12 — to  salt. 
[Salina]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  pi. :  salinis  (L),  II,  40 — salt  works. 
Sallee,  see  Saler. 

Salmon,  subs.,  II,  10  ;   salmoun,  id. — salmon. 
Salvez,  see  Sauver. 

Sandal,  subs.,  II,  8 — sendal,  silken  stuff  (cf.  II,  g,  n.  17). 
Sandes  (E),  see  Sende. 

[Sapo]  (L)  subs.  ;   gen.  sg.  :  saponis  (L),  II,  22  ;    see  Sope. 
Sardeyn,  subs.,  II,  4,  10 — sardine. 
Sarplar'  (L),  subs.,  II,  20,  22 — sack  (cf.  II,  20,  n.  12). 
Sauf,  adj.,  I,  74  ;   fem.  sg.  :  save,  II,  58 — safe. 
Sauncz,  see  Saunz. 
Saunete,  subs.,  II,  64 — health. 

Saunz,  prep.,  I,  26,  34,  38,  etc.  ;    sauncz,  II,  102 — without. 
[Sauser],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  sausers,  II,  14 — saucer,  sauce-dish. 
Sauver,  vb.,  II,  56,  68  ;   saver,  II,  66  ;   past  part.,  nom.  sg.  :  sauvetz, 

II,  62  ;    pi.  :  salvez,   II,   100  ;    fem.  pi.  :    sauveez,   II,   60 — 

to  save. 
Sauvete,  subs.,  II,  66,  68,  g8 — safety. 
Save  garde,  subs.,  II,  58  (cf.  sauf) — safe  keeping. 
Saver,  see  Sauver. 
Saver,  vb.,  I,  46,  58,  76 ;    savoir,  I,  22  ;   savoyr,  I,  24  ;    subj.  pres., 

3rd  sg.  :  sache,  I,    26,   II,   58  ;    imperat.,   2nd  pi. :  sachiez, 

I,  64  ;    pres.  part.  :  sachant,  II,  g8  ;    sachaunz,   I,  44 — to 

know. 
Savoir,  Savoyr,  see  Saver. 
Saye,  subs.,  II,  8 — silk. 
Sayme  (E),  see  Seim. 

Scaccarium  (L),  subs.,  II,  48,  no — exchequer. 
Schochiz,  Schoyz,  see  Chose. 
Schreve  (E),  see  Shryve. 
Sclat  (or  esclat?),  subs.,  II,  14— slate  (cf.  II,  15,  n.  16). 
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[Scottum]  (L),  subs. ;   abl.  sg.  :  scotto  (L),  II,  106 — scot,  a  customary 

tax  (cf.  II,  107,  n.  15). 
[Scutagium]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  scutagio  (L),  II,  108 — scutage,  a 

tax  levied  on  knights'  fees,  paid  in  lieu  of  military  service. 
Seale  (E),  see  Seel. 
Seame  (E),  see  Seim. 

Seccher,  vb.,  I,  68  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg. :  as-secche,  II,  82 — to  dry. 
[Secta],     (L),     subs.  ;     ace.   sg.  :    sectam    (L),    II,    48 ;     abl.   pi. : 

sectis  (L),  II,  40 — suit,  law-suit. 
Sedewale,  subs.,  II,   8  ;    cedewal  (L),  II,  24 — zedoary  or  valerian 

(cf.  II,  8,  n.  6). 
[Seeir],  vb. ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg. :    sietz,  I,  24 ;    seetz,  I,  26 — to  sit. 
Seel  (<  *  sigellum),  subs.,  I,  28,  48  ;    sel,  I,  46  (cf.  seale  (E),  I,  87) 

— seal. 
Seel  (M.E.  seil),  subs.,  II,  14—  sail,  sail-cloth  (cf.  II,  15,  n.  13). 
Seel,  see  Sel. 

Seen,  subs.,  I,  22 — wisdom,  understanding,  skill  (cf.  I,  23,  n.  21). 
Seent,  see  Estre. 
Seetz,  see  Seeir. 
Sege,  see  Siege. 

Segnurs,  Seignurs,  see  Seignour. 
Seiege,  see  Siege. 
Seignour,  subs.,  I,  22  ;    pi.  :  segnurs,  II,  66  ;    seygnurs,  II.  56— sir, 

lord  ;    seignurs,  II,  58  ;    seygnurs,  II,  54 — owner. 
Seil,  see  Sel. 
Seim,  subs.,  I,  34,  76,   78  ;    seym,  I,   34,   II,  4 ;    se.yme,  II,  4   (cf. 

seym    (L),   II,    24;    seine  (E),   I,   99;    seame   (E),  I,   99; 

say  me  (E),  I,  89,   121,  140) — seam,  grease,  fish-oil  (cf.  I,  35, 

n.  34;    I,  77,  n.  34;    II,  5,  n.  12). 
[Sein],  adj.  ;   fern.  sg.  :    seine,  I,  50 — wholesome. 
Seindes  (E),  see  Sende. 
Seine  (E),  see  Seim. 
[Seint],   adj. ;    masc.  sg. :  seinz,  I,  72  ;    seintz,  I,  24,  44  ;    senntz, 

1,42;    seinte,  I,  72;    fern.  sg.  :  seinte,  I,  72;    masc.  pi.: 

seyntz,  II,  66 — saint,  holy. 
[Seint],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  seyntz,  I,  22 — saint. 

[Seisina]  (L),  subs.  ;   ace.  sg.  :  seisinam  (L),  11,44,  IIn  >  see  Seisyne. 
Seisire  (L),  vb.,  II,  44,  no — to  seize,  take  possession  of. 
Seisyne,  subs.,  I,  64  (cf.  seisina  (L)  ) — seizin,  possession. 
Seit,  see  Estre. 
Seiwent,  see  Siwre. 
Sek,  adj.,  II,  4 — dry,  dried. 
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Sel  (<  sal),  subs.,  I,  74 ;    seel,  II,  14 — salt. 

Sel  (<  *  sitellum),  subs.,  I,  34  ;    seil,  id. — bucket,  barrel  ?  (cf.  I,  35, 

"■  35)- 

Sel  (<  *  sigellum),  see  Seel. 

Seller  (E),  subs.,  I,  92  (cf.  celer) — cellar. 

Semblable  (E),  adj.,  I,  90 — similar. 

Semble  (E),  subs.,  I,  95 — assembly. 

Semense,  subs.,  II,  10 — seeds. 

[Sende]  for  "  seude,-'  subs.  ;    pi.  :  sendes,  I,  72,  74  (cf.  seindes  (E), 

I,  98  ;    sandes  (E),  id.) — warehouse  (cf.  I,  72,  n.  35). 
Seneschal,  subs.,  I,  24,  46,  60  (cf.  stuard  (E)  ) — seneschal,  steward 

(cf.  I,  25,  n.41). 
Senestre,  adj.,  II,  98 — left. 
Senntz,  see  Seint. 
Seo,  see  Ceo. 
Seoit,  see  Estre. 
Seon,  see  Son. 

Sepulture,  subs.,  I,  28 — burial,  burial  ground. 
Sere,  see  Cyre. 
Sergaunt,  see  Serjaunt. 
Serjaunt,  subs.,   I,  50,  56  ;    sergaunt,  I,  24  ;    sergauntz,  I,  24  ; 

pi.  :  serjaunz,  I,  44  (cf.  sergeante  (E),  I,  86  ;    serjant  (E), 

I,  92  ;    servauntes  (E),  I,  91  ;  see  also  servaunt) — sergeant. 
Serment,   subs.,  I,  74,   76  ;    serrement,  I,  60,  62,  64  ;    serrment, 

II,  68— oath. 

Serra,  Serretz,  Serrount,  see  Estre. 

Serrement,  see  Serment. 

[Servaunt],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  servauns,  I,  28  (cf.  serjaunt) — servant. 

Servauntes  (E),  see  Serjaunt. 

Servise,  subs.,  I,  28,  II,  62  ;    servyse,  II,  62 — service. 

Servoyse,  see  Cervoyse. 

Servyer,  vb.,  I,  24 — to  serve  (cf.  I,  25,  n.  44). 

Seth  (E),  adv.,  I,  85 — sith,  since. 

Seu,  subs.,  II,  4  (cf.  cepum  (L)  ) — tallow  (cf.  II,  5,  n.  14). 

Seuffre, see  Soffrer. 

Slur,  adv.,  prep.,  estre  en  seur,  I,  38  ;    estre  a  seur,  I,  46 — to  give 

security,  be  responsible  (cf.  suer  (E),  I,  98 — sure). 
Sf.urte,  subs.,  I,  40  (cf.  suertie  (E),  I,  99) — security. 
Sey  (E),  vb.,  I,  157 — to  say. 
Seygnurs,  see  Seignour. 
Seym,  Seyme,  see  Seim. 
Seymeine,  subs.,  I,  46 — week. 
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Seyntz,  see  Seint. 

Sez,  see  Son. 

Sherman  (E),  subs.,  I,  156 — shearman,  one  whose  occupation  was  to 

shear  cloth. 
Shid  (E),  subs.,  I,  92  ;   shilde  (E),  I,  129 ;   pi.  :  shides  (E),  I,  92-^- 

billet  wood. 
Shilde  (E),  see  Shid. 
[Shira]    (L),    [Shiria]    (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :    shiris   (L),  II,    108 ; 

shyris  (L),   II,  40  ;   gen.  pi.  :  shiriarum  (L),  II,  40 — shire, 

shire- court. 
Shireves  (E),  Shirves  (E),  Shrief  (E),  see  Shryve. 
Shroftide  (E),  subs.,  I,  144 — Shrovetide,  time  of  confession,  specially 

the  period  between  the  evening  of  the  Saturday  before  Quin- 

quagesima  Sunday  and  the  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday. 
Shryve  (E),  subs.,  I,   134  ;    shreve  (E),  I,  85  ;    shrief  (E),  I,  160; 

pi.  :  shirves  (E),  I,  152  ;   shireves  (E),  I,  154  (cf.  vicunt) — 

sheriff. 
[Shyra]  (L),  see  Shira. 
Si,  conj.,  I,  28,  etc.  ;    sy,  I,  28 — if. 
Siege,  subs.,  I,  30  ;   sige,  I,  30— seat  ;   seiege,  II,  70;   sege,  II,  12 

— berth  (of  a  ship);  harbour  due  (cf.  II,   12,  n.  7). 
Sietz,  see  Seeir. 
Sige,  see  Siege. 

Sinne  (E),  vb.,  past  part.,  I,  133 — seen. 
Sisterne  (E),  subs.,  I,  87  ;   pi. :  sisterns  (E),  id. ;   systems  (E),  id. ; 

see  Cestre. 
Siwre,  vb.,  II,  78  ;    sywre,  II,  90  ;   suer,  II,  100  ;   subj.  pres.,  3rd 

pi.  :    seiwent,    I,    56  ;     pres.   part.  :    suaunt,    I,   44  ;     en- 

suivent,  II,  102 — to  follow,  sue,  pursue. 
Skath  (E),  subs.,  I,  94 — damage,  injury. 
[Skyrel]  (for  esquirel),  subs.  ;    pi.  :  skyreux,  II,  6 — squirrel  (cf. 

II,  7,  n.  12). 
Skyvyns,  see  Eskevyn. 
Soffrer,  vb.,  I,  40  ;    ind.  (or  subj.)  pres.,  3rd  sg. :  sueffre,  I,  40  ; 

suffre,  id. ;   subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  seuffre,  I,  56  ;  jut.,  3rd  sg.  : 

suffra,   I,  40  ;     2nd  pi.  :    soeffrez,   I,  22 — to  suffer,  allow, 

endure. 
Soiet,  see  Estre. 

[Soiller],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  soille,  I,  52 — to  soil,  dirty. 
Soinedrible  (E),  subs.,    I,  99   (probably   a   blunder  for   "  foin- 

drible  "  or  "  fundrible  ")  ;   see  Fundrible. 
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Soka  et  Saka  (L),  subs.,  II,  38,  106 — sac  and  soc,  certain  rights  of 

jurisdiction  (cf.  II,  38,  n.  3). 
Solaille,  subs.,  I,  66 — sun. 
[Soleir],  vb.  ;  ind.  imperf.,  3rd  sg. :  soleit,  I,  72 — to  be  accustomed, 

to  be  wont. 
Solement,  adv.,  II,  72 — alone,  only. 
[Solidus]  (L),  subs.  ;    ace.  pi.  :    solidos   (L),    II,    140 ;     abl.    pi.  : 

solidis  (L),  II,  120 — shilling. 
Solom,  prep.,  I,  40,  50,  II,  68  ;    soloum,  I,  48 — according  to. 

SOMAUNCE  (E),  SOMMAUNCE  (E),  See  SOMONSE. 

Somme,  subs.,  II,  4,  10,  14 — burden,  load. 
Sommonys  (E),  see  Somonse. 
Somonce,  see  Somonse. 

[Somondre],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  pi.  :   somonz,  I,  48  ;   somons,  id.  ; 
somones,  I,  52 — to  summon. 

SOMONES,  SOMONS,  See  SOMONDRE. 

Somonse,   subs.,    I,   52  ;    somounse,    I,    22 ;    somonce,    I,   50  (cf. 

sumounce    (E),    I,    93  ;      somaunce    (E),    I,   92  ;     somm- 

aunce  (E),  id.  ;   sommonys  (E),  I,  86  ;    summonicio  (L)  ) — 

summons. 
Somounse,  see  Somonse. 

Son,  possess,  adj.  and  pron.  ;    see  "  Notes  on  the  Dialect,"  §  92. 
[Soner],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  fern.  :  soneie,  I,  70— to  strike  (the  hours). 
Sonne  (E),  subs.,  I,  85 — son. 
Sonne  (E),  subs.,  I,  137 — sun. 
Sope  (L),  subs.,  II,  22  (cf.  sapo  (L)  ) — soap. 
Sore,  adj.,  II,  10 — red. 
Sort,  subs.,  I,  80 — kind,  species. 
Sount,  see  Estre. 
Sour,  see  Sur. 

Sourveer,  vb.,  I,  56 — to  supervise,  see. 
Sovent,  adv.,  I,  40 — often. 
Stable  (E),  subs.,  I,  153 — staple. 
Stablementes  (E),  see  Establissement. 
Stablyshed  (E),  vb.,  past  part.,  I,  86 — established. 
Stabyns  (E),  see  Eskevyn. 

[Stagnum]  (L),  subs.  ;    gen.  sg.  :  stagni  (L),  II,  20  ;    see  Esteyn. 
Stall  (E),  vb.,  I,  153 — to  postpone  the  payment  of,  forbear  to  claim 

payment  for  a  time. 
Stallagium  (L),  subs.,  II,  48  ;    abl.  sg.  :  stallagio  (L),  II,  108 — 

stallage,  money  paid  for  the  permission  to  have  a  stall  in  a 

market  or  fair. 


Sterling,  adj.,  II,  16— sterling. 

Stewarde  (E),  see  Stuard. 

Steynore  (E),  subs.,  I,  156 — stainer,  dyer  (cf.  I,  156,  n.  2). 

Stokfyssh,  s»6s.,  II,  10  ;    stokfissh  (L),  II,  20 — stockfish. 

Straunde,  subs.,  I,  58  (cf.  stronde  (E),  I,  94,  98) — strand. 

Straunge  (E),  see  Estraunge. 

Stronde  (E),  see  Straunde. 

Stuard  (E),  subs.,  I,  91  ;   stuarde  (E),  I,  86 ;    stewarde  (E),  I,  142  ; 

pi.  :  stuardvs  (E),  I,  152  ;    see  Seneschal. 
Sturgoun,  subs.,  II,  10  ;    sturjon  (L),  II,  20 — sturgeon. 
Sturjon  (L),  see  Sturgoun. 
Suaunt,  see  Siwre. 

Suberbes  (E),  subs.,  pi.,  I,  145 — suburbs. 
Sueffre, see  Soffrer. 
Suer,  vb.,  see  Siwre. 
Suer  (E),  adj.,  see  Seur. 
Suertie  (E),  see  Seurte. 
[Suffire],  vb.  ;    pres.  part.  :    suffisaunt,    I,   40 — to   suffice,    to   be 

sufficient. 
Suffra,  see  Soffrer. 

Sugre,  subs.,  I,  2  ;   suicre,  I,  2  ;    sugre  (L),  II,  22,  24 — sugar. 
Suicre,  see  Sugre. 

[Summagium]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  sg.  :  summagio  (L),  II,  108— sum- 
mage,  a  toll  for  carriage  on  horseback  (cf.  II,  109,  n.  9). 
[Summonicio]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  summonicionibus  (L),  II,  40  ; 

see  Somonse. 
[Summonitor]    (L),   subs.  ;     ace.   pi.  :    summonitores,   II,  50 — 

summoner. 
Sumounce  (E),  see  Somonse. 

Supplusage  (E),  subs.,  I,  154 — surplusage,  surplus. 
Sur,  prep.,  II,  98  ;    sour,  I,  64,  II,  100 ;    sus,  I,  42,  78,  II,  98 — on, 

upon. 
Surdantes  (E),  see  Surdre. 

[Surdit],  adj.  ;    pi.  :  surditz,  I,  22 — above  mentioned. 
[Surdre],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  surde,  I,  60  (cf.  pres.  part.,  pi. : 

surdantes  (E),  I,  152) — to  arise. 
Sus,  see  Sur. 
Sy,  see  Si. 

Symenellus  (L),  subs.,  II,  2S— simnel  bread  (cf.  Introd.,  fl  56  (4) ). 
Sys  terns  (E),  see  Sisterne. 
Sywre,  see  Siwre. 
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Tached  (E),  see  Atacher. 

Taile  (E),  adj.,  I,  142— taH. 

[Taillour]  (E),  subs.  :   pi.  :  taillours  (E),  I,  156 — tailor. 

[Tallagium]  (L),  subs.  ;  abl.  sg.  :  tallagio  (L),  II,  108 — tallage,  a 
tax  or  subsidy  paid  to  the  king. 

[Tanator]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :   tanatoribus  (L),  II,  122  — tanner. 

[Tanner],  vb.  ;  past  part.,  masc.  sg.  :  tanne,  II,  4  ;  pi. :  tannez,  id. 
— to  tan. 

Tantostz,  adv.,  I,  78  (cf.  taunt) — immediately. 

Tappe  (E),  vb.,  I,  142 — to  tap. 

Tarre,  subs.,  II,  14  ;    (L),  II,  20 — tar  (cf.  II,  14,  n.  7). 

Taunt,  adv.,  I,  24  ;  tauntz,  id. ;  a-taunt,  II,  78  ;  a-tant,  II,  100  ; 
a-tauntz,  II,  74 — so,  so  much,  as  well;  deskes  (desque) 
a-taunt,  I,  40 —  until  ;  taunt(z)  come,  I,  24,  II,  60,  62  ;  tan 
cum,  I,  26 — as  long  as  ;    tantostz,  I,  78 — immediately. 

Taverne,  subs.,  I,  36,  76 — tavern,  wine-shop. 

[Taxer],  vb.,  past  part.,  fern.  sg.  :  taxee,  I,  48 — to  tax. 

Tele,  subs.,  see  Lyngetele. 

Tele,  adj.,  see  Tiel. 

Temps,  see  Tens. 

Tendrount,  see  Tenir. 

[Tenementum]  (L),  subs.  ;  ace.  pi. :  tenementa  (L),  II,  38 — tenement, 
property. 

Tener,  see  Tenir. 

Tenir,  vb.,  I,  36,  44 ;  tenvr,  I,  54,  74 ;  mein-tenyr,  1,44;  tenyer, 
I,  76  ;  tener,  I,  36,  II,  74  ;  re-tener,  II,  88  ;  meyn-tener, 
I,6o;  meyn-teyner,  I,  52  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  tient,  II,  94  ; 
teynt,  id.  ;  tyntz,  id.  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  tienge,  I,  44  ; 
jut.,  2nd  pi.  :  meyn-tendrez,  I,  22  ;  3rd  pi.  :  tendrount, 
I,  54  ;  pres.  part.  :  mein-tenaunt,  I,  40  ;  past :  tenu,  I,  30, 
76  ;    tenuz,  I,  40,  II,  56,  80 — to  hold,  keep,  bind. 

Tens,  subs.,  I,  30  ;    temps,  II,  56 — time,  weather. 

Tenyer,  Tenyr,  see  Tenir. 

Terage  (E),  see  Literage. 

Terme,  subs.,  II,  94 — term,  time. 

[Terminer],  vb. ;   past  part.:  termine,  II,  90 — to  dejine,  limit. 

Terrk,  subs.,  II,  2  ;    pi.  :  terres,  I,  40 — land. 

Terroure  (E),  Terrere  (E),  subs.,  I,  159 — terrier,  a  book  or  roll 
in  which  the  lands  of  private  persons  are  described  by  their  site, 
boundaries,  number  of  acres,  etc. 

Tesmoignage,  subs.,  I,  62 — testimony. 


Tesmoignaunce,  subs.,  I,  62 — testimony. 

[Tesmoigner],  vb.  ;    subj.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  tesmoignent,  I,  62  ;   past 

part.  :    tesmoigne,    I,    78 ;     tesmonye,    I,    62  ;     fern.    sg.  : 

tesmoignee,  I,  50 — to  bear  witness,  testify. 
Tesmonye,  see  Tesmoigner. 
Tethinge   (E),   subs.,  I,   141 — tithing;    in   O.E.   law,  a  number  or 

company  of  about   ten    householders   (cf.    thethyngpeny    (L), 

II,  40  ;    thethingepeny  (L),  II,  108) — tithing- penny,  a  small 

sum  paid  to  the  sheriff  by  each  tithing,  etc.,  for  the  charge  of 

keeping  courts. 
Teynt,  see  Tenir. 
Tharrerages  (E),  see  Arrerages. 
Theam   (L),   subs.,   II,  38,   106 — team,  certain  rights  of  jurisdiction 

(cf.  II,  38,  n.  4). 
Theoloneum  (L),  subs.,  I,  4,  II,  48  ;    tolum  (L),  II,  106  ;    abl.  sg.  : 

theoloneo  (L),  I,   20  ;    theolonio  (L),  II,  44,  108  ;    theo- 

lonieo  (L),  I,  18;  tholonio  (L),  II,  42  ;  abl.pl.:   tolnetis  (L), 

II,  18— toll  (cf.  II,  42,  n.  4). 
Thethyngpeny  (L),  see  Tethinge. 
Tho  (E),  pron.,  I,  153 — they. 
Thoccupacion  (E),  see  Occupacion. 
[Tholonium]  (L),  see  Theoloneum. 
Tiel,  adj.,  masc.  sg.,  I,  32,  62  ;    tiele,  II,  86  ;    tele,  II,  92  ;    fern. 

sg.  :    tiel,  I,  34,  76  ;    tiele,  II,  64  ;    tile,  I,  70  ;    masc.  pi.  : 

tieles,  I,  78  ;    fern.  pi.  :  tieles,  I,  22,  II,  14  ;    i-tieles,  I,  22 

— such. 
Tienge,  see  Tenir. 
Tile,  see  Tiel. 
Tinne  (E),  subs.,  I,  146— tin. 
Tiplinge   (E),  subs.,  tiplinge  or  utteringe  of  bere  (E),  I,  144 — 

retail  sale  of  beer  (cf.    "  to  tipple  " — to  drink  strong  drink 

often  in  small  quantities  ;    "  to  utter,"    to  dispose  of  to  the 

public). 
Togeither  (E),  adv.,  I,  91 — together. 
Toler,  vb.,  I,  50 — to  take,  remove,  lessen  ;    ind.  (or  subj.)  pres.,  3rd 

pi.  :  tollent,  II,  84— to  hinder  (cf.  II,  85,  n.  19). 
Tollent,  see  Toler. 

[Tolnetum]  (L),  Tolum  (L),  see  Theoloneum. 
Tonel,  subs.,  I,  64,  78,  II,  2 — barrel. 
Tonnes  (E),  see  Toune. 
Torment,  subs.,  II,  66 — storm. 
Tosttz,  adv.,  I,  74 — soon. 
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[Toucher],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  pi.  :  touchent,  I,  60 — to  concern. 
Toun[e],  subs.,  II,  12  (cf.  tonnes  (E),  1,  157;    tonnys  (E),  id.) — 

tun,  barrel. 
Tourn,  subs.,  I,  74 — a  set  or  pair  (of  millstones)  (cf.  I,  75,  n.  37). 
[Tout],  adj. ;   nom.,  masc.  sg.  :  toutz,  I,  34 ;   ace,  ntasc.  sg.  :  toutz, 

I,  44,  66  ;    tutz,  I,  34  ;    nom.  pi.  :  toutz,  I,  28 — all. 
Tow  (E),  numer.,  I,  135 — two. 

Towage,  subs.,  II,  76 — towage,  money  paid  for  towing. 
Towayle,  subs.,  II,  78 — table  cloth. 
Travailler,  vb.,  I,  36 — to  ivork. 
Tref,  subs.,  II,  14 — sail  cloth  (cf.  II,  15,  n.  14). 
[Trencher],  vb.  ;    past  part.,  masc.  pi.  :  trencheez,  II,  92 — to  cut, 

carve. 
[Trere],  vb. ;    past  part.  :  tret,  I,  78  ;    a-tret,  II,  102 — to  draw, 

appropriate. 
Tresonablement,  adv.,  II,  98 — treasonably. 
Tresor,  subs.,  I,   28,  46  ;    tresour,  I,  28  (cf.  tresure  (E),  I,  87) — 

treasure. 
Tresour,  see  Tresor. 
Trespace  (E),  see  Trespasser. 

Trespas,  subs.,  I,  32,  60  (cf.  trespas  (E),  I,  95) — offence,  trespass. 
Trespass,  see  Trespasser. 
[Trespasser],  vb.  ;    subj.   pres.,  3rd  sg.  :    trespase,   I,   32  ;     fut., 

3rd  sg.  :  trespasera,  I,  52  ;    3rd  pi.  :  trespasserunt,  I,  50  ; 

past  part.  :    trespase,   I,   30    (cf.   trespace   (E),   I,   92,   93  ; 

ind.    pres.,    3rd   sg.  :    trespasithe    (E),    I,    92) — to    trespass, 

offend. 
Tresure  (E),  see  Tresor. 
Tret,  see  Trere. 
Treyt  (L),  see  Panis. 
Treyter,  vb.,  I,  44 — to  treat. 
Troeve,  see  Trover. 
Troiz,  numer.,  II,  54,  66 — three. 
Trover,   vb.,   I,  28  ;    ind.  (or  subj.)  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   troeve,   II,   62  ; 

ind.  ptes.,  3rd  sg.  :  troeve,   II,  84,  96 ;    3rd  pi.  :   trovent, 

I,   54  ;    trouvent,   II,   86  ;    subj.  imperf.,  3rd  sg.  :  trovisse, 

I,    56  ;     past    part.,    masc.    sg.  :    trovee,    I,    68  ;    fern.    pi.  : 

trovez,  II,  100 — to  find. 
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[Turbaria]  (L),  subs. ;    abl.  pi.  :  turbariis  (L),  II.  40— peat  bog. 
Tutz,  see  Tout. 

Tymbre,  subs.,  II,  6  ;    (L),  II,  22— timber,  bundle  of  skins  (cf.  II,  7, 
n.  14). 

u 

Um,  see  Homme. 

Uncle,  subs.,  I,  30 — uncle. 

[Unctum]  (L),  subs.  ;    gen.  sg.  :  uncti  (L),  II,  20  (cf.  oynt) — seam, 

grease,  fish -oil  (cf.  I,  21,  n.  15). 
Unite,  subs.,  I,  62 — unity. 
Unkes,  adv.,  I,  34 — ever,  never. 

Usage,  subs.,  I,  40  ;    pi.  :  usages,  I,  32 — usage,  custom. 
Usaunce  (E),  subs.,  I,  154 — tax,  due. 
User,  vb.  ('inf.  as  subs  J,  I,  64  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  use,  II,  64 ; 

past  part.  :  use,  I,  44 — to  use. 
Usher  (E),  see  Usser. 
Usser,   subs.,   I,   24  (cf.  usher  (E),  I,  86) — usher,  door-keeper  (cf.  I, 

25>  n.  43). 
Utfangenethef  (L),  see  Outfangenethef. 
Utilitie  (E),  subs.,  I,  85 — utility. 
Utre,  see  Outre. 
Utteringe  (E),  see  Tiplinge. 

V 

Vache,  subs.,  II,  12 — cow. 

Vadium  (L),  subs.,  II,  46  ;   see  Gage. 

[Valet],  subs.  ;    pi.  :   valetz,  II,  64 — boy,  servant. 

Valu,  see  Value. 

Value,  subs.,  II,  10  ;    valu,  II,  8,  10 — value,  worth. 

[Vastum]  (L),  subs. ;    abl.  sg.  :  vasto  (L),  II,  40, 108 — waste,  anything 

suffered  by  a  tenant  in  the  nature  of  permanent  injury  to  the 

inheritance,  not  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God  or  a  public  enemy. 
Veel,  subs.,  II,  12  ;    pi.  :  veelez,  II,  16 — veal,  calf  (cf.  II,  13,  n.  11). 
Veelez,  see  Veel. 
Veent,  see  Venir. 
Veer,  vb.,  I,  40,  44,  54  ;    sour-veer,  I,  56  ;     ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  : 

voit,  II,  70  ;    3rd  pi.  :  voent,  II,  88  ;    fut.,  3rd  sg.  :  verm, 

II,  66 — to  see. 
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[Veille],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  veilles,  I,  56  ;    veiles,  id. — watch. 

Veiller,  vb.,  I,  28 — to  watch. 

Veine,  see  Venir. 

Vendeur,  Vendour,  see  Vendur. 

Vendre,  vb.,  I,  30  ;    re-vendre,  I,  34  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :   re-veent 

I,  64  ;    past  part.,  pi.  :  venduz,  II,  68 — to  sell. 
Vendrez,  Vendrount,  see  Venir. 

Vendur,  subs.,  I,  38,  62  ;  vendour,  I,  38,  II,  2  ;  vendeur,  I,  64— 
seller. 

Veneble  (E),  see  Venele. 

Venele,  subs.,  I,  70  (cf.  veneble  (E),  I,  98) — lane  (cf.  I,  71,  n.  34). 

[Venir],  vb.,  a-venir,  I,  78  ;  venyr,  I,  48  ;  re-venyr,  II,  92  ;  re 
vener,  II,  60  ;  ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  vient,  I,  80,  II,  4 
a-vient,  I,  60,  II,  98  ;    a-vyent,  II,  62,  66,  86  ;    co-vyent 

II,  90  ;  veent,  I,  42  ;  veynt,  II,  72  ;  a-veynt,  II,  58,  68 
90,  etc.  ;  vintz,  II,  54  ;  co-vynt,  II,  68  ;  subj.  pres. 
3rd  sg.  :  viegne,  I,  32,  60  ;  vieigne,  I,  60  ;  a-vyegne 
I,  56  ;  viene,  I,  32  ;  veine,  II,  100 ;  a-veigne,  I,  60 
vinge,  I,  74  ;  3rd  pi.  :  viengent,  I,  50  ;  vynent,  I,  28 
fut.,  2nd  pi.  :  vendrez,  I,  22  ;  3rd  pi.  :  vendrount,  I,  78 
par-vendront,  II,  100  ;  pres.  part.  :  venaunt,  I,  36,  II,  2 
fern.  sg.  :  a-venaunte,  I,  50 ;  fern.  pi.  :  venaunz,  I,  64 
past :  venu,  I,  58 ;  venuz,  II,  80  ;  pi.  :  venuz,  II,  66 
fern.  sg.  :   venuwe,  II,  84 — to  come. 

[Vente],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  ventes,  I,  76 — sale. 

[Ventre],  subs.  ;    pi.  :  ventres,  II,  4 — belly,  hide  oj  the  belly. 

Venuwe,  Venyr,  see  Venir. 

Veot,  see  Voler. 

Verdegriz  (L),  subs.,  II,  22 — verdigris. 

Verra,  see  Veer. 

Vert,  adj.,  II,  4 — green,  fresh. 

Vessellis  (E),  subs.,  pi.,  I,  157 — vessels. 

Veu,  subs.,  masc,  II,  100  (cf.  vewe) — vieiv. 

Veutz,  adj.,  II,  6  ;    fern.  sg.  :   vyole,  II,  82 — old. 

Vewe,  subs.,  fern.,  I,  46,  48,  II,  90  (cf.  veu  ;    a-vieu  (E),  I,   158)— 

view ;   distance  between  well-known  headlands  or  islands  in 

sight  of  each  other  (cf.  II,  91,  n.  22). 
Veyage,  subs.,   II,   60  ;     la  veyage,  II,   88  ;     la  voiage,  II,  60 — 

voyage. 
Veyde,  see  Voide. 
Veylle,  subs.,  II,  72— cask,  ivine-cask  (?)  (cf.  II,  73,  n.  20). 
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Veynt,  see  Venir. 

Viaunde,  subs.,  II,  64 — meat. 

[Vicecomes]  (L),  stibs.  ;    dot.  pi. :  vicecomitibus  (L),  I,  4,  II,  38, 

104  ;    see  Vicunt. 
Victualia  (L),  subs.,  pi.,  II,  122  ;    see  Vitaille. 
Vicunt,  subs.,  II,  100,  102  (cf.  vicecomes  (L)  ;   shryve  (E) ) — sheriff. 

VlEGNE,  VlEIGNE,  VlENE,  VlENGENT,  See  VENIR. 

Vigille,  subs.,  I,  28 — watch  by  the  death  bed. 

Villa, see  Ville. 

Ville,  subs.,  I,  22  ;    vile,  II,  2  ;    vyle,  II,  88  ;    villa,  II.  100,  102 

(cf.  villa  (L),  II,  50  ;    willa  (L),  I,  4)— toivn,  borough. 
Vin,  subs.,  I,  24  ;    vyn,  id.  ;    pi.  :  vins,  I,  38  ;    vyns,  II,  58— -wine. 
Vinge,  Vintz,  see  Venir. 

[Virgultum]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :  virgultis  (L),  II,  106 — orchard. 
Viset  (E),  vb.,  see  Visiter. 
Visiter,  vb.,  I,  28  ;    jut.,  3rd  pi.  :  visiterent,  I,  26  (cf.  viset  (E), 

I,  87) — to  visit. 

Vitaille,  subs.,   I,   70  ;     vitayle,   I,   38   (cf.    vitayle    (E),   I,    92  ; 

vytaylle  (E),  id.  ;    vitaile  (E),  I,  155  ;    vitelles  (E),  I,  151  ; 

vitellis  (E),  I,  155  ;    cf.  victualia  (L)  ) — victuals. 
Vitayle,  Vitelles  (E),  Vitellis  (E),  see  Vitaille. 
[Vitelyn],  adj. ;    pi.  :  vitelynys,  II,  24 — of  a  calf. 
[Vivarium]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.pl.  :  vivariis  (L),  II,  40 — pond,  fish-pond. 
Vive,  adj.,  masc.  sg.,  II,  100 — alive,  quick. 
Vivere,  vb.,  I,  36 — to  live. 
Voedra,  see  Voler. 
Voent,  see  Veer. 
Voet,  Voez,  see  Voler. 
Voiage,  see  Veyage. 
Voide,  adj.,  II,  2  ;    veyde,  II,  60 — empty. 
Voie,  subs.,  II,  82 — ivay. 
Voille,  see  Voler. 
Vois  (E),  see  Voyz. 
Voise,  Voistz,  Voit,  see  Aler. 
Voit,  see  Veer. 
[Voler],  vb.  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  voet,  II,  60,  78  ;    voez,  II,  64  ; 

veot,  II,  98  ;    veut,  I,  38,  40,  II,  90  ;    veutz,  I,  56  ;    1st  pi.  : 

voloms,   II,  98  ;    3rd  pi.  :  voelent,   II,   82,  86  ;    voyelent, 

II,  74  ;  subj.  pres.,  3rd  sg.  :  voille,  I,  34,  38,  62  ;  voylle, 
II,  100;  3rd  pi.:  voillent,  I,  54;  fut.,  3rd  sg.  :  voudra, 
I,  52  ;    voedra,  I,  46 — to  desire,  wish,  will. 
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Volounte, see  Volunte. 

Volunte,  subs.,  I,  38,  II,  58,  66  ;   volounte,  II,  90 — will,  pleasure. 

Volunters,  adv.,  II,  82 — willingly. 

Vount,  see  Aler. 

VOYELENT,  VOYLLE,  See  VoLER. 

Voyse,  Voytz,  see  Aler. 

Voyz,  subs.,  I,  60  (cf.  vois  (E),  I,  152) — voice. 

Vyle,  see  Ville. 

Vyn,  see  Vin. 

Vynent,  see  Venir. 

Vyole,  see  Veutz. 

Vytaylle  (E),  see  Vitaille. 


w 

Wainge  (E),  vb.,  noun,  I,  147 — weighing. 

[Wapentachium]  (L),  subs.  ;    abl.  pi.  :   wapentachiis  (L),  II,  108 — 

wapentake,  obligation  to  attend  musters  (cf.  II,  108,  n.  2). 
Warantizare  (L),  vb.,  II,  134 — to  warrant. 
Warda  (L),  subs.,  II,  108 — wardship. 
Wardepeny  (L),  subs.,  II,  40,  108 — ivard-penny,  money  contributed 

to  watch  and  ward,  generally  paid  to  sheriffs  or  governors 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  castle-watch  (cf.  II,  40,  n.  7). 
Wastellus  (L),  subs.,  II,  28— wastel  bread  (cf.  II,  29,  n.  5). 
Wayd  (L),  see  Weyde. 
Wayf  (L),  subs.,  II,  no — waif,  stolen  goods  abandoned  by  the  thief 

(cf.  II,  no,  n.  1). 
Weightes  (E),  see  Peis. 
Welthe  (E),  subs.,  I,  90 — wealth. 
Wete  (E),  see  Wite. 
Weyde,  subs.,  II,   2,   10;    geyde,  II,  10;    wolde,  id.;   wayd  (L), 

II,  24  (cf.  wode  (E),  I,  157) — woad  (cf.  II,  10,  n.  6). 
Whice,  subs.,  II,  14 — ivhich,  hutch  (cf.  II,  14,  n.  9). 
Willa  (L),  see  Ville. 
Wite  (E),  vb.,  I,  94  ;    witt,  I,  98  ;    wete,  I,  86,  92  ;    ind.  pres.,  3rd 

sg.  :  wotethe,  I,  87 — to  wit,  know. 
Witely  (E),  adv.,  I,  94— (wittily),  wisely. 
Witt  (E),  see  Wite. 
Wode  (E),  Wolde,  see  Weyde. 
Wotethe  (E),  see  Wite. 
Wrecke,  see  Wreke. 
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Wreke,  subs.,  II,   ioo,   102  ;    wrecke,  II,   ioo,   102 — -wreck,  ship- 
wreck. 
Wrete  (E),  subs.,  I,  89 — writ. 
Wretinge  (E),  subs.,  I,  90 — ivriting. 


Yate  (E),  subs.,  I,  93,  141 — gate. 
Yere  (E),  subs.,  I,  89,  90 — year. 
Yl,  see  II. 

Yssaunz,  Yssint,  see  Issir. 
Yssue,  see  Issue. 
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Nottingham     ...         ...     I,  10 

Novum  Castrum  super 

Tynam,  see  Newcastle 


Oleron II,  54 

(cf.  Index  of  Subject 
Matter) 
Oxford,  Oxonia       I,  8,  16,  20 
Oylyroun,  see  Oleron 


Paris,  Parys     ...  ...      II,  2 

Plumuth,  Plymouth  ...     I,  20 
Polane...  ...         ...    II,  20 

(cf.  II,  20,  n.  13) 

Porchester       I,  18 

Portsmouth,  Portesmuth 

I,  6,  12,  14 
Charter  of    ...         ...     I,  12 

Harbour  of  ...        II,  132-6  ; 

I,  xxii,    II,  xi 

Portswood,  Forest  of     II,  140 

Tithing  of    ...         ...   I,  141 

Postern  Lane  (now  Blue 

Anchor  Lane)      ...   I,  159 


Reading           ...         ...  I,  14 

Retford            I,  14 

Roche  Orival I,  8 

Rokesden  Lane          ...  I,  141 

Rolleston         ...         ...  I,  12 

Romsey  ...  II,  xxviii 

Rupes    Aurivall',     see 

Roche  Orival 

Rye      II,  20 


Salisbury,     Agreement 
with  Southampton 
regarding  tolls    ...II,  18; 
II,  xv 
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Salop,  see  Shrewsbury 
Salton,  Saltum  ...      I,  20 

Sarum  (Nova  or  Novum), 

see  Salisbury 
Scarborough, Scardeburgh 

I,  16 

Scotland  II,  78 

Shenton  (or  Kenton  ?)        I,  20 

Shirley II,  138 

Shrewsbury      ...         ...       I,  6 

Simnel  Street  ...         ...     I,  58 

Sluis     ...         ...  II,  xxxiv 

Southampton    I,  6,  34,  66,  74, 

II,  18,  46,  138 
Spain    ...  II,  4,  6,  20,  22 

Stafford  I,  16 

Strand,  Straunde,  Stronde 

I,  58,  94,  98 
Suthamton,  Suthamtonia, 
Suthamtoun,   see 
Southampton 
Swithun,   Saint    (Win- 
chester)    ...         II,  42,  46 


Tin-House       ...         ...   I,  146 

Torksey  ...         ...      I,  18 

Town-Hall,  see  Audit- 
House 


Vyse,  see  Devizes 
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Wallingford     I,  16 

Waltham  II,  136 

Warehouses  (or  Sendes) 

I,  72,  74 
Waterford        ...  ...     I,  20 

Wells  (see  also  Bath)       I,  10 
Westcapelle     ...         ...     II,  xl 
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Westhithe,  Westhuthe, 
Westheuthe,       see 
West  Quay 
Westminster,         West- 
monasterium 

I,  4,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 

II,  50,  114,  120 

West  Quay       I,  58,  72,  94,  98 

Weymouth       ...         ...     I,  20 

Wight  (Isle  of)  ...   I,  140 

Winchester 

I,  14,  II,  38,46,  112 
Windlesore,  Windsor  ..  I,  16 
Wisby II,  xl 
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Woodstock      I,  6,  18 

Worcester        I,  8 

Wyche,  see  Droitwich 

Wycombe         1,8 

Wygornia,  see  Worcester 
Wyntonia,  see  Winchester 


Yarmouth        ...     I,  10,    II,  78 
Ychene,  see  Itchen 
Yernemuth,  see  Yarmouth 
York   1,10,16,18,   II,ii4,ii6 
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Admiralty  (cf.  Rolls  of 
Oleron) — 
Courts  ...       I,  147,  153 

Jurisdiction...         ...    I,  xxi 

Advowson        ...         ...    II,  40 

Aids      II,  40,  106 

Alderman — 

Chief  alderman 
(=  town-reeve 
or  praepositus) 

I,  38,  42,46,  54  ;  I,  xviii 
Ditto,  abolition  of...  I,  xx 
Chief   alderman    (of 

the  ward) I,  132 

Alderman  of  the 
Guild  (generally 
called  "  Mayor," 
after  A.D.  1270) 

I,  24,  34,  60,  78  ; 
I,  xv,  xx,  xxiii,  xxiv 
Aldermen   of  wards, 
their  number 

I.  54-58>  *33 
Ditto,  their  duty 

1,48-50,  54,  56,  129,  132; 
I,  xxvi 
Ale,  see  Beer,  and  Assise 

of  ale  and  beer 
Aliens  (cf.  Strangers) 

I,  132,  150,  156;    I,  xxxix 


PAGE 

Almonds  ...  II,  8,  20 

Alum    ...       II,  12,  24  ;    II,  xx 
Anchor — 

Loss  of         II,  68 

Fouling  a  ship  II,  82-84 

To  be  buoyed  ...    11,84 

Ship  at         ...         I,  64,  137 

Anise,  aniseed...         ...    II,  20 

Apparel  (of  ship)         II,  54,  58 

Apples II,  12 

Apprentices — 

To  serve  seven  years 

I,  116,  149 
The  conditions  of 
engagement  to  be 
enrolled  within  six 
months  ...  I,  116,  149 
None  but  past  ap- 
prentices to  set  up 
shop  ...       I,  149,  150 

Strangers    under    1 2 

can  be  apprenticed   I,  156 

Argol II,  12;    II,  xx 

Arnement         ...         ...    II,  12 

Artificers,  see  Craftsmen 

Assart II,  108 

Assembly  day  (cf.  Guild 

meeting)  ...       I,  117,  148 
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Assise  of  ale  and  beer 
(see  also  under 
Beer  and  Brewers)    I,  42 

Supervision  of      I,  125,  126 

Fines    for    breaking 

the  assise  ...  II,  122 

Assise  of  bread  (see  also 
under  Bread) — 

History    and    early 

legislation  ...  II,  xxi 

Method  of  fixing  the 

assise        ...         ..II,  xxii 

Table  of      ...  II,  28-37 

Supervision  of 

I,  42,  125,  126 
Fines    for    breaking 

the  assise...  II,  122  ; 

II,  xxvii-xxix 
Assistants  of  the  Mayor 

(cf.  Jurats)        I,  120,  128, 

129,  etc.  ;    I,  xxxvii 

Assize,  see  Assise 

Auditors  ...       I,  127,  142 

Their  duties  I,  152,  153 

Aver-penny      ...        II,  40,  108 


Bacon  ...  II,  2  ;    II,  xviii 

Bailiff I,  22 

First  established     ...I,  xviii 
Election  of     I,  44,  127,  147, 
152,   II,  130  ;    II,  x 
Duties  of      ...  1,38,46 

Remuneration  of   I,  48,  129 
Offences  of  ...         ...     I,  60 

Bailiff  to  bear  watch 

and  ward...         ...   I,  154 

Special    bailiff    for 
Portsmouth  harbour 

II,   134 
King's  bailiff  I,  xxvii 

Water    bailiff    (also 
called    Petty    cus- 
tomer)    I,  127,  153,  155  ; 
I,  xxxvii 


PAGE 

Bakers    (cf.    Assise    of 
bread) — 
Classes  of    ...  II,  xxvi 

Profits  of      ...  II,  xxiii 

Regulations  concern- 
ing ...  II,  xxii-xxvii 
Punishment  of 

II,  xxvii-xxix 
Every  baker  to  have 

a  seal        ...  II,  xxvii 

Basan,  see  Leather 
Basins  ...         ...         ...    II,  14 

Battery  11,8 

Beadles  (bidells,  budelles) 

I,  132,  154  ;    I,  xxxvii 

Beam,  The  King's      ...   I,  149 

Beer  and  ale  (cf.  Assise 

of  ale)— 

Trade  in         II,  2  ;    II,  xviii 

Price  of        ...         ...   I,  144 

To  be  sold  in  sealed 

vessels      ...         ...   I,  157 

For  the  sick  and  poor     I,  26 

Bench I,  152 

Berth  of  a  ship  (forme) — 
To  be  provided  by  the 

master  of  the  ship     II,  96 
To  be  buoyed  II,  96-98 

Master  responsible  for 

ship  in  berth        ...    II,  98 
Berth-money  ...    II,  12 

Bidells,  see  Beadles 
Bloodwite        ...        II,  40,  106 
Blubber  (blobbe)  (cf .  Seam) 

I,  78,  140 
Boards ...         ...  II,  4,  22 

Borough     (cf.    Free- 
boroughs) — 
Administration       ...I,  xviii 
Boundaries  of  Southamp- 
ton       II,  138-140  ;   II,  xi 
Bows — 

Sticks  for     11,6 

Brass     ...  ...   II,  9  ;    II,  xx 

Brazil II,  8,  24 
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Bread    (cf.    Assise    of 
bread) — 
Trade  in 

I,  68,  137,   II,  2  ;   II,  xvii 
Loaves  to  be  sealed 

II,  xxvii 
Defective  loaves     II,  xxviii 
Kinds  of  bread 

II,  28-30  ;    II,  xxiv-xxvi 
Brewers   (cf.  Assise   of 
ale  and  beer) — 
Not  to  retail  or  occupy 

tipplers     ...       I,  142,  144 
Not  to   buy  faggots 

in  town   ...         ...   I,  143 

Not  to  use  iron-bound 
carts         ...         ...   I,  145 

Bridges — 

Works  of      II,io8 

Tolls,  see  Pontage 
Achard  or  Hill-Bridge 

I,  141,   II,  138 

Brocage  or  brokerage      I,  116 

Brokers  ...  I,  62-64 

To  be  sworn  I,  74,  139 

Duties  of 

I,  62,  74-76,  135,  139 
Remuneration  of 

I,  123,  124 
Not  to  trade  I,  76,  136,  139 
Merchants    to    use 

brokers     ...       I,  123,  140 
Unlicensed  brokers 

I,  74-76,  139 
Broker  of  small  toll     I,  153 

Budge II,  6,  24 

Burgess  (cf.  Guildsman) — 
Admission  of        I,  118,  147 
Oath  of  admission 

I,  22,  116 
Loss    of    privileges 

through  absence       I,  148 
Honorary  burgesses     I,  135 
Burghal-penny  ...II,  108 

Butchers — 

Where  to  sell  ...   I,  142 


PAGE 

Butchers — 

To   sell    good   meat 

only  ...         I,  50,  130 

Price  of  meat  ...   1,144 

Not    to    throw   filth 

into  the  street     I,  52,  131 
Fines  ...         ...  II,  122 

Butter  ...  I,  70  ;    II,  xviii 


Calves  ...         ...         ...    II,  12 

Canvas  II,  12,  22  ;    II,  xx 

Captain  of  a  ship,  see 

Master- 
Carriage   (a   feudal 

service)     ...        II,  42,  108 

Carts II,  14;    II,  xx 

Of  brewers I,  145 

Carucage         ...        II,  40,  106 
Castles- 
Repairs  of    ...         ...    II,  44 

Works  of      ...        II,  40,  108 
Castle  of  Southampton 
(King's)    ...  I,  58,  72 

Casualties        ...         ...   I,  154 

Cat-skins         ...  11,6,22 

Cattle    I,  145,   II,  12  ;   II,  xviii 

Chalon II,  12;    II,  xx 

Chamberlain      (appar- 
ently the  same  as 
Steward  or  Senes- 
chal  (q.  v.) )       I,  142,  148 
Chaplain  of  the  Guild 

Merchant       I,  24  ;    I,  xxv 
Charcoal,  see  Coal 
Charities — 

In  beer  ...         ...     I,  26 

In  bread       ...  II,  xxviii 

In  fish  ...         ...   I,  140 

In  fines  I,  28,  131,  149 

Charter-party  ...    II,  76 

Charters — 

Of  free-boroughs    ...  I,  6-18 
Of  the  Hospitallers 

II,  104-116  ;   II,  viii,  ix 
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Charters — 
Of  Oleron  (see  Rolls 

of  Oleron) 
Of  the  town      I,  6,  46,  128; 
I,  xv-xviii 
Of   the    Bishops   of 
Winchester 

II,  38-46;    II,  vii 
Cheese — 
Trade  in 

I,  70,    II,  4  ;    II,  xviii 
Carriage    and    port- 
age of       1,74 

Chest  (cf.  Box,  Hutch)— 

Of  the  Guild  and  of 

the  town  (coffre) 

I,  46,  128,  153 
Of  the  customs  (boiste) 

1,46 
Of  mariners  (arche)      II,  88 
Cider  (pomadre) 

II,  2  ;    II,  xviii 
Cinders  II,  10,  24  ;    II,  xx 

Cinnamon        ...  II,  8,  24 

Clerk— 

Of  the  chaplain  ...  I,  24 
Of  the  town  I,  44,  127,  149  ; 
I,  xxvi,  xxvii 
Of  the  market  I,  153,  154 
Of  the  water-bailiff  I,  155 
Closed  parts  in  harbours, 

see  Berth 
Cloth       I,  157,   II.  20;    II,  xx 

English         11,6 

Irish 11,6 

Old 11,6 

Clove 11,8,  24 

Coal — 

Charcoal  II,  14  ;    II,  xx 

Sea-coal 

I,  74,    II,  12,  22  ;    II,  xx 

For  brewers  ...   I,  143 

Cobblers  ...         ...    I,  146 

Cocket  bread  (cf.  Bread) 

II,  28;    II,  xxiv 
Cod       II,  10,  20 
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Coffer,  see  Chest 
Collision — 

In  shallow  water     II,  80-82 
Colouring — 

Offence  of  colouring 
the  goods  of  strangers 
I,  42,  116,  122,  125,  156 
Common — 

Cattle  on      ...         ...   I,  145 

Encroachments  to  be 

reclaimed  ...   I,  157 

Steward    responsible 
for  such  encroach- 
ments       ...         ...   I,  158 

Commoner  (cf.  Franchiser) 

I,  154 

Commune,   see  Town- 
mote 
Comptroller  of  customs   I,  148 
Conger-eel       ...  II,  10,  22 

Conservators  (Four)  ...   I,  xlii 


Election  of  . 

■   I, 

158 

Duties  of 

.  r55. 

138, 

160 

Constables 

.    1 

,  42 

Election  of  . 

•   I, 

127 

Duties  of 

•   I, 

132 

To  bear  wa 

tch  an 

d 

ward 

■  I, 

154 

Cooks  ... 

I 

50, 

W 

Coopers 

.  I, 

156 

Copper...         1 

,  8,  24 

;  II 

,  XX 

Copperas 

II,  24 

n, 

xxi 

Cordwain,  see 

weather 

Cork     ... 

•  II,  24 

;  II 

,  XX 

Corn — 

Trade  in 

I,  36- 

38, 

121, 

124,   II, 

2,  22  ; 

11, 

xvii 

Engrossing  0 

f         I 

64, 

136 

Harbouring  of        I,  50,  130 
Carriage  and  portage 

of 1,74 

Coroner   II,  100,  102  ;   I,  xxvii 
Corporation     ...  ...   I,  147 

Corvisers,  see  Shoemakers 
Cotton II,  24  ;    II,  xx 
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Court  Leet  (cf.  Lawdays) 

I,  xix,  xli  ;    II,  xxviii 
Courts  (cf.  Admiralty) 

I,  22,  48,  52,  129,  152, 
154-   II.  5° 
Coverlets         ...         ...      II,  6 

Cows  (cf.  Cattle) — 

Trade  in       ...         ...    II,  12 

Not  to  be  kept  within 
the  Town  Walls...   1,145 
Craftsmen  or  artificers 

II,  122  ;    I,  xxviii 
Aliens 

I,  150,  156  ;    I,  xxxix 
Craftguilds 

I,  156  ;    I,  xxviii 
Cranage  ...         ...    I,  157 

Crane  (Town-) — 

For  millstones        ...    1,146 
For  heavy  bales  and 

casks         ...         ...   I,  157 

Decay  of      ...  ..I,  143 

Repairs  of    ...         ...   I,  154 

Crestcloth        ...  II,  16;   II,  xx 
Crossbows — 

Sticks  for     11,6 

Cubeb II,  8,  24 

Cumin  ...         ...  II,  8,  20 

Cups     II,  14 

Customs  or  Tolls — 

Their  origin  ...    II,  xii 

Payment  in  kind    ...  II,  xiii 
Farm  of        ...    I,  6  ;    II,  xiii 
Exemption  from  pay- 
ment      I,  38,  124,   II,  44, 
108;    II,  xiv 
Special  tolls  (to  com- 
plete the  fortifica- 
tions) II,  118  ;    II,  ix 
Quarrels   concerning 
payment  of  tolls 
II,  18,  etc.,  46;  II,  xiv,  xv 
Tariffs  of      ...  II,  2-24 


PAGE 

Customs  or  Tolls — 
Preferential  tariff 

II,  18  ;    II,  xv 
No  new  customs  to 

be  levied  ...         ...   I,  154 

Tolls  to  be  duly  paid   I,  22, 
38,  64,  116,  124,  136,  157 
Administration      of 
customs  and   toll- 
money      ...         I,  46,  153 
Customs-officers — 

Bailiff  I,  46,  48  ;    I,  xxv 

Water  bailiff  or  petty- 
customer 

I,  127,  155  ;    I,  xxxvii 
Comptroller  of   cus- 
toms ...         ...   I,  148 

Searcher       ...         ...   I,  148 

Water  bailiff's  clerk     I,  155 


Danegeld         ...        11,40,108 

Dates II,  24 

Debtors  I,  40,  124,  125 

Demurrage — 

Paid   by  the   master 

of  the  ship  II,  92-94 

Paid  by  the  merchants 

II,  94-96 
Deputy-mayor  I,  128,  133 

Discreets,  see  Proddes- 
hommes — 

Of   the    market,   see 
Jurats 
Dogs — 

Expeditation  of     II,  40,  108 

"  Mastye  dogges  "  ...   I,  145 
Dowlas  ...  II,  16;    II,  xx 

Dung — 

In  the  street  I,  52,  131 

Dweller,  see  Franchiser 
Dyers    ...  I,  156  ;    II,  122 
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Earthenware   ...11,14;    H,  \x 

Echevins  (Four)  ...I,  xxiv 

Election  of  ...  ...      I,  24 

Duties  of 

I,  30,  34,  46,  54,  60,  78 

Remuneration  of    ...      I,  24 

To  have  two  Serjeants    I,  24 

Echevins  for  1350-51   0,130 

Eggs     ...  I,  70  ;    II,  xviii 

Engrossing   I,  64,  70,  136,  138 

Escapes  of  robbers     ...    11,44 

Escheator         ...  ...   I,  160 

Expeditation  of  dogs 

II,  40,  108 


Farmers  I,  xxix 

"  Fasciculus  de  Super- 

ioritate  Maris  "     II,  xxxv 
Feathers  ...         ...    II,  22 

Fee-farm  rent  (cf.  Cus- 
toms)     I,  6,  14,  153,  154, 
II,  20,  48,  122  ;   II,  xiii 
Ferdwite  ...         ...  II,  106 

Feudal  taxes  and  ser- 
vices— 
List  of        II,  38-46,  106-110 

Figs       II,  14,  20 

Fish- 
Kinds  of 

II,   10,  etc.,  20,  etc.  ; 
II,  xviii 
To  be  taken  straight 

to  the  market      I,  66,  155 
Sale  of        I,  58,  64,  80,  133, 

137,  138,  140,  155 
Regrating  of  ...      I,  66 

Time  of  sale  I,  66,  155 

Fish  from  Millbrook      I,  66 
Newfoundland  fish       I,  142 
Fish-oil,  see  Seam 
Fishermen    and    fish- 
mongers 

I,  58,  133,  II,  122 
From  Millbrook      ...     1,66 
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Fithwite  ...        II,  40,  106 

Flax      ...         II,  4,  24  ;    II,  xx 
Flemeneswite ...         ...    11,40 

Flemensfirth    ...        11,40,106 

Floats II,  14 

Forestalling       I,  64,  68,  136, 

138,   II,  40,  106 
Forester  ...II,  40,  42,  108 

Fortifications — 
Special  toll  for 

II,  118-120;    II,  ix 
Foxskins  ...  II,  6,  22 

Franchiser  (also  Dweller, 
Commoner,  etc.) — 
Commercial  privileges 
of  ...      I,  34,  36,  64,  76  ; 
I,  xxxi 
Social  privileges  of 

I,  44  ;    I,  xxxi 
Privileges  diminished 

I,  121,  123,  124;    I,  xxxix 
Quarrelling...  ...     I,  32 

Slander         ...         ...     I,  32 

Frank-pledge II,  40 

Free-borcughs — 

List  of  I,  6-20  ;    II,  xiv 

French — 

Bread  II,  28  ;    II,  xxv 

Settlers         ...  I,  xvi  ;    III,  7 
Language  spoken  at 
Southampton 
I,  xvi,  xvii  ;    III,  1,  passim 
Friars  Minor 

I,  26,  27,  n.  24  ;    I,  xxix 
Fruit     ...  II,  12  ;    II,  xvii 

Furs — 

Kinds  of     II,  6,  22  ;    II,  xix 


Gaderers  of  customs  ...   I,  153 
Galingale        ...  II,  8,  24 

Garlic  ...     II,  10,  16  ;    II,  xvii 

Geese I,  70  ;    II,  xix 

Geld      ...  ...        II,  40,  106 
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Genoese  (Janneyes) — 
Settled  in  Southamp- 
ton ...I,  156  ;    I,  xxi 
Gildagium  or  Gildwite 

I,  xxxi 
Ginger ...  ...  II,  8,  24 

Goats    ...        I,  68,  70  ;    II,  xix 
Grain  (=  dye,  colour)        II,  8 
Grampus  ...         ...    II,  20 

Greenwax        ...       1,160,11.4 
Grey  work        ...         ...    II,  22 

Grithbreach     ...        11,40,106 
Guildhall    (cf.    Guild 
meeting  place) 

I,   126,   135 
Guild  Merchant — 

Origin  of      ...         I,  xii,  etc. 
Original  functions  of 

I,  xiv,  etc. 
Earliest    records    at 

Southampton      I,  xv,  etc. 
Its  rapid  development 

I,  xvii 
Its  relations  with  the 

borough    ...  ...I,  xviii 

Its  supremacy  ...     I,  xx 

After  A.D.  1300  I,  xxxv 

Meeting    place     (cf. 

Guildhall)    1,26;   I,  xxiii 
Meetings  (cf.  Assem- 
bly days,  and  Town- 
Council)  ...         I,  24,  151 
Fines  for  non-attend- 
ance ...  I,  26,  78,  117 
Guild  Ordinances — 

Their  origin       I,  xxxii,  etc. 
French  version  of      I,  24-80 
Translation    by 
William    Overey 

I,  85-100 
Translation   by 

Dr.  Speed  I,  101-115 

Modern  Laws         I,  1 16-150 
Ordinances  of  Thomas 
Overey     •••        I,  151 -160 


Guildsman  (cf.  Burgess) 

I,  xxx 
Admission  of  I,  30,  118 

Death  of    1,28,30,  117,  118 
Dismissal  of  I,  34,  120 

Honorary  Guildsmen     I,  62 
Illness  of      ...  ...      I,  26 

Imprisonment  of     I,  30,  118 
Poverty  of   ...  I,  36,  122 

Privileges  of  1,34-36,38,64, 
121,  123  ;    I,  xxx  ;   II,  xiv 
Quarrels     I,  30-32,  118,  iiq 
Slander         ...  I,  32,  1 19 


Haberdashware  ...    II,  22 

Habergeon       ...    11,8;    II,  xx 
Haddock  ...  II,  10,  20 

Hamesucken    ...        11,40,106 
Hangwite        ...        II,  40,  106 
Harbouring     goods    of 

strangers  ...         I,  50,  130 
Hare-skins       ...  ...      II,  6 

Herefare  ...         ...    II,  40 

Herring     I,  80,  140,    II,  10,  20 
Hidage...         ...        II,  40,  106 

Hides  (cf.  Leather) 

I,  68,  142,    11,4,  16,  24 
Hoisting- money  ...    II,  70 

Honey  II,  4,  24  ;    II,  xvii 

Horngeld  II,  108 

Horses  II,  2,  12  ;    II,  xviii 

Hospitallers    (The 
Knights)— 
Account  of  ...  ...  II,  viii 

Their  possessions  at 

Southampton       ...     II,  ix 
Their  Charter       11,104-117 
Host    (of    a    merchant 

stranger)  ...  I,  80,  156 

Houses — 

Chief  I,  54,  56,  70,  72 

Rented  by  strangers 

I,  50,  130 
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Houses PAGE 

Owned  by  the  Hos- 
pitallers   ...         ...     II,  ix 

Huckster,  see  Regrater 
Hundred-penny  ...II,  108 

Hutch    or    Which    (cf. 

Chest)       ...II,  14;    II,  xx 


Infangthef        ...        II,  38,  106 
Inhabitants — 

Their   names    to    be 

enrolled    ...         ...   I,  132 

Social  classes  : 

Merchants  (q.  v.)  I,  xxvii 
Craftsmen  (q.  v.)  I,  xxviii 
Farmers  (q.  v.)  I,  xxix 
Learned  and  pro- 
fessional classes  I,  xxix 
Political  classes  : 

Guildsmen  (q.  v.)      I,  xxx 

Franchisers  (q.  v.)     I,  xxx 

Strangers    and 

aliens  (q.  v.)      ...  I,  xxxi 

Innkeepers  I,  123,    II,  122 

Inquisition  of  the  bounds, 

see  Boundaries 
Iron       ...        II,  10,  24  ;    II,  xx 


Janney(e)s,  see  Genoese 
Jettison — 

The    master    of    the 

ship  can  order  it      II,  66 
He     should     consult 

the  merchants    ...    II,  66 
Compensation  for 

II,  66-68;    II,  lxix 
Liability    of    the 

master      ...         ...         id. 

Liability  of  the  crew 

11,56-58,  68,86;  II,  Ixviii 
Liability  of  the  mer- 
chants   11,66-68;   II,  lxix 


PAGE 

Jurats  (The  Four) — 
To  supervise  the  market 

I,  42,  126  ;    I,  xxvi 
Jurats  (The  Twelve),  or 
the     twelve    sworn 
men,  also  called  "the 
assistants"  (q.v.) — 
Election  of     I,  44,  126,  152  ; 
I,  xxv,  xxvi 
Oath  of        ...         I,  52,  152 
Duties  of       I,  34,  38-40,  44, 
52,  78,  126,  131,  152; 

I,  xxv,  xxvi 
Jurats  for  A.D.  1350- 

1351  II130 

Justices  (Chief)  ...II,  112 

Justices  of  the  County — 
Interference  with  the 

borough 

II,  122  ;    I,  xxvii  ;   II,  x 
Justices  of  the  peace 

I,  154  ;    I,  xxxvii 

K 

Kitchen    utensils    (cf. 

Battery)   ...    II,  8  ;    II,  xx 


Lairwite  ...        II,  40,  106 

Lamb-skins     II,  6 

Lamprey  ...  II,  10,  24 

Larceny  ...        11,40,  106 

Lard      ...  II,  4  ;    II,  xviii 

Lastage  ...        II,  42,  108 

Lath      II,  16 

Lawdays    (cf.    Court 

Leet)         I,  153 

Law     Maritime,    see 

Admiralty 
Lead     ...  I,  2,  II,  8,  20  ;    II,  xx 
Leather  (cf.  Hides)     ...     I,  68 
Trade  in      II,  4,  22  ;    II,  xix 
Kinds  of  (Cordwain, 

Basan,  etc.)  ...  id. 
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Lepers  ...         ...         ...      I,  26 

Liberties   and    exemp- 
tions— 
Of  towns  and  boroughs, 

see  Free-boroughs 
Of  Guilds,  see  Guild 
merchant,   Guilds- 
man,  etc. 
Of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers  ...       II,  106-112 
Of    the    Bishops    of 

Winchester  II,  38-46 

Linen  cloth      II,  r 2 

Ling      ...         ...         ...    II,  10 

Liquorice         ...  II,  8,  20 

Literage  ...         ...   I,  157 

Litmus  ..  ...         ...    II,  16 

Lockram  ...II,   16;    II,  xx 

Lodman,  see  Pilots 
Lot  and  Scot  (cf.  Scot) 

I,  n6,  154 
Lumpfish  II,  12 


M 

Mace     11,8,24 

Mackerel  ...         ...    II,  10 

Mareage  II,  86 

Mariners — 
Mode  of  hiring 

II,  86,  88-90;    II,  lxviii 
Wrongful  dismissal 

II,  78-80  ;    II,  lxix 
Illness  or  injury 

II,  62-64',  92  ;    Ik  lxix 

Death  II,  64 

Fare  on  duty  ...    II,  84 

Fare  on  leave  II,  90-92 

Fare  when  ill  ...    II,  64 

Their  share  of  hoist- 
ing-money II,  70  ;    II,  lxix 
Their  share  of  demur- 
rage ...  ...    II,  96 

In  case  of  shipwreck 

11,56,58,68,86;   II,  lxviii 


M 

Mariners —  page 

To  be  consulted  by 
the  master 

II,  56  ;  II,  lxvii-lxix 
Ouarrelling 

II,  62,  74;  II,  lxviii 
Striking  the  master  II,  76 
Leaving  the  ship  II,  60,  62 
Delaying  the  ship 

11,86,  92;    II,  lxix 
To  bring  their  own 

cot  11,88 

Market- 
Clerk  of        I,  154 

Fish  ...         ...         I,  42,  126 

Meat  (cf.  Butchers) 

I,  42,  126,  142,  144 
Poultry         ...  I,  42,  126 

Supervisors     of     (cf. 

Jurats)   I,  42,  126  ;    I,  xxvi 

Marten  II,  6 

Mast- 
Cut  by  the  master  of 

the  ship II,  68 

Master  of  a  ship — 
Appointment  of 

II,  54;    II,  lxviii 
His  obligations  to  the 
mariners  or  crew 
II,  56,  62-64,  74,  88-90  ; 
II,  lxvii-lxix 
Ditto  to  the  merchants 

II,  66,  92-94  ;    II,  lxix 
Ditto    to   the    ship- 
owners   II,  54,  58  ;    II,  lxx 
His  liabilities  in  case 

of  delay II,  94 

Ditto    in   case   of 

leakage     ...  II,  72-74 

Ditto   in   case   of 

shipwreck  II,  56,  58, 

60,  66,  68,  70;    II,  lxix 
Ditto     for      damage 
done  to  the  cargo 
in    lightening    the 
ship  ...  II,  70-72 
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PAGE 

Master  of  a  ship — 

His  liabilities  for 
damage  sustained 
by  the  ship  when 
in  docks       II,  98  ;    II,  lxx 

His  claims  in  case 
of  delay  caused  by 
the  merchants      II,  94-96 

Ditto    in    case    of 
shipwreck 

II,  58,  60,  70  ;    II,  lxx 

His  right  to  make 
jettison       II,  66  ;    II,  lxix 

Ditto  to  cut  the  mast    II,  68 

Ditto  to  pledge  or 
sell  part  of  the 
cargo  in  order  to 
continue  the  voy- 
age ...  11,56,94 

Quarrels  with  mariners 

II,  78-80 

Strikes  a  mariner     II,  74-76 
Mastye  doggs,  see  Dogs 
Mayor  (cf.  Alderman  of 
the  Guild)— 

Title  first  introduced 

at  Southampton        I,  xix 

Abolished  for  a  time 

(A.D.  1249-1270)         I,  xx 

Election  of 

I,  127,  147,  152,    II,  130 

Duties  and  functions  of 

I,  22,   117,   133,  134,  135, 

II,  18,  etc.  ;    I,  xxiii 
His  powers  increased 

I,  xxxvii 
To  receive  no  money     I,  153 
To   bear   watch   and 

ward  ...  ...    I,  154 

Meat— 

Where  sold,  sir  M.n  ke1 
Price  of        ...         ...   I,  144 

Only  wholesome  meat 
to  be  sold  (cf.  But- 
chers)       ...         I,  50,  130 


M 

Meat —  page 

For  sick  guildsmen         I,  28 
For    mariners    (cf. 
Mariners'  fare) 

II,  64,  84,  90-92 
Meetings  (cf.  Guild) — 
Unlawful      without 
consent      of     the 
authorities  I,  22,  117 

Mercery  ...         ...    II,  22 

Merchant    Guilds,    see 

Guild 
Merchant  Marks  ...  II,  144 

Merchants — 

Their  importance  at 
Southampton 

I,  xvi,  xvii,  xxvii 
From     Normandy 
and   other  parts 
of  France  I,  xvi,  xvii 

From  Genoa  and  the 
Mediterranean   (cf. 
Genoese)       I,  156  ;   I,  xxi 
Disabilities  of  foreign 
merchants,    see 
Strangers 
Travel    with     their 

goods  II,  66  ;    II,  lxix 

Must  be  consulted  in 
case  of  jettison 

II,  66;    II,  lxix 
Their      claims      for 
damage    sustained 
by  the  cargo  II,  70-72 

Ditto  for  leakage     II,  72-74 
Ditto  for  delay         II,  92-94 
Millstones — 
Trade  in 

I,  34,    II,  12,  22;    II,  xxi 
(.'.linage  of  ...  ...      I,  74 

Unloading  of  ...   I,  14ft 

Minerals — 
Trade  in       ...         ...    II,  xx 

Miniver  II,  6 

Modern    Laws,    see 
Guild  Ordinances 
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Mullet  .. 
Mulwell 
Murage.. 
Murder 


II,  10,  24 
..  II,  18 
I,  40,  106 


N 


Non-user 

I,  12,  n.  3,  II,  44,  no 

Nutmeg            ...  ...    II,  24 

Nuts      II,  14,  22 


Oak  Book- 
Anciently  called  Pax- 
bred  (q.  v.) 

I,  v  ;   III,  96,  n.  1 
Description  of  the  MS. 

I,  vi,  vii 
Officers — 

Of  the  Guild  and 
Town,  see  under 
Mayor,  Sheriff, 
Bailiff,  Echevin, 
Steward,  Usher, 
Serjeants,  etc. 
I,  xxiii-xxvii,  xxxvi,  xxxvii 
Officers  for  A. D.  1 350-1 

II,  130;    II,  x 
Precedence  of  ...   1,148 

To  wear  gowns       ...    1,149 
Oil- 
Olive 

II,  4,  14,  20,  24  ;    II,  xvii 

Fish  (cf.  Seam)  I,  34,  76,  1 2 1 , 

140,   II,  4,  20,  24  ;    II,  xviii 

Onions  ...  II,  10  ;    II,  xvii 

Ordeal II,  106 

Ordinances,  see  Guild 

Oreste II,  106 

Orpiment  II,  22  ;    II,  xxi 

Oulone...         ...II,i6;    II,  xx 

Outfangthef     ...        11,38,106 
Oxen II,  12 


PAGE 

Paage  ...         ...         ...    II,  42 

Painters  ...         ...    I,  156 

Pannage  ...  ...    II,  42 

Parks- 
Enclosure  of  ...  II,  108 
Passage            ...         ...    II,  42 

Pavage  ..  II,  18,  42 

Paxbred  or  Paxbread — 
Name  by  which  the 
Oak  Book  was 
known  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  six- 
teenth centuries  I,  85, 
151,  152  ;   I,  v  ;   III,  96,  n.  1 

Pears II,  12 

Peony  ...         ...         ...    II,  22 

People,  see  Inhabitants 
Pepper  ...  II,  8,  24 

Petty    customer    (cf. 

(Water)  Bailiff)        I,  127, 
128,  155  ;    I,  xxxvii 
Pigs- 
Trade  in        II,  12  ;    II,  xviii 
Not  to  be  kept  in  the 
street        ...         I,  52,  131 
Pillory  I,  52  ;    II,  xxvii,  xxviii 
Pilots- 
Duty  of        ...  11,96-98 
Punishment  of        ...    11,98 
Coasting-pilots  (petits 
lodmans)  ...         ...    II,  76 

Pitch     ...        II,  14,  20;    II,  xx 
PriveZj  see  Franchiser 
Plaster  of  Paris    II,  2  ;   II,  xxi 

Plates II,  14 

Pleas  of  the  Crown    ...    II,  44 
Poldavis  ...  II,  16;   II,  xx 

Pole-cat  11,6 

Pontage  or  bridge-toll 

I,  2,   II,  18,  42 
Poor,  The — 

Beer  for        I,  26 

Bread  for     ...  II,  xxviii 

Fish  for        I,  140 

Fines  for      ...I,  28,  131,  149 
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Porpoise  ...   II,  12,  20,  22 

Portage  (cf.  Porters)        I,  157 
Porters — 

Their  charges    I,  70-74,  147 
Their    duty    to    the 

burgesses I,  74 

Poulterers        ...         ...   I,  138 

Poultry  (cf.  Market)   I,  42,  126 
Prsepositus,  see  Town- 
reeve 
Prisage  I,  64,  65,  n.  40 

Prisoners — 

Guildsmen   ...  ...      1,  30 

At  Bargate  ...  II,  xxviii 

In  the  (Guild)  Hall      I,  135 
Property  of ...  ...II,  no 

Proddeshommes  (or  dis- 

creets)        I,  26,  28,  34,  70 
Definition  of  ...I,  xxvi 

Magistrates    to    be 
chosen      from 
among  them       ...     I,  44 
Publicans,  see  Innkeepers 


Quarrels — 

Among  guildsmen  and 
townsmen 

I,  30-32,  60,  118,  119,  134 
Among  mariners 

II,  62,  74  ;    II,  lxviii 
Quayage  ...         ...    II,  18 

Quicksilver      II,  6,  22  ;    II,  xx 


Rabbit-skins    ...  II,  6,  24 

Raisins...  ...  II,  14,  20 

Ranger  bread     II,  28  ;   II,  xxv 
Recorder  ...         ...   I,  148 

Regard  (of  foresters) 

II,  40,  108 


PAGE 

Regraters  or  hucksters 
(cf.  Regrating) — 
Not    to   buy   in    the 
market     before    a 
certain  hour 

I,  70,  138,  155 
To  keep  to  a  special 
place  in  the  mar- 

ket  I.  155 

Not  to  retail  bread 

I,  68,  137 
Not  to  retail  fish    I,  66,  137 
Fines  of    ...  ...  II,  122 

Regrating  (cf.  Regrater) — 
Of    certain    victuals 
allowed  under  cer- 
tain conditions 

I,  70,  138,  155 
Of  bread,  forbidden 

I,  68,  137 
Of  fish  also  ...         I,  66,  137 

Relief II,  40 

Rental  (of  the  town)...   I,  159 

Rice      II,8,2o 

Roebuck  11,6 

Rolls  of  Oleron— 
Their  origin  (various 

theories)  ...  II,  xxx-xxxiv 
Date   of    earliest 
version 

II,  xxxiv-xxxvii,  lxv 
Their    introduction 
into  England 

II,  xxxvii-xxxix 
The   version    of    the 

Oak  Book  II,  54-99  ; 

II,  xxix,  xxxviii,  xlvii 
In    Flanders    and 

Netherlands  II,  xxxix 

In    Brittany     and 

Normandy  . . .         id. 

In  Spain  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Medit- 
erranean ...         ...         id. 

On  the  shores  of  the 

Baltic  (Hansa)    ...     II,  xl 
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Rolls  of  Oleron— 
Loss    of     the     earlj' 

French  versions...  II,  xli 
The  MSS.  ...  II,  xlii-xlvii 
Comparison    of    the 

MSS.  ...   II,  xlvii-lxiii 

Language    of    the 
original  Rolls 

II,  lxiii-lxvii 
Summary  of       II,  lxvii-lxxi 
Ropes  ...II,  10,  14,  16  ;    II,  xx 
Routes — 

Chief  sea-    ...  11,76-78 

s 

Sable 11,6 

Sac  and  Soc     ...        II,  38,  106 

Saffron II,  8,  24 

Sailcloth  ...11,14;    II,  xx 

Salmon  ...  II,  10,  22 

Salt       ...        I,  143,    II,  14,  22 
Sanitary  measures — 

Streets    to    be    kept 

clean         ...         I,  52,  131 

Traffic  of  Seam  and 


Blubber    ... 

I,  76,  140 

Sardine 

...    II,  10 

Saucers 

...    11,14 

Scot  (cf.  Lot)      I 

116,    II,  106 

Scutage 

...II,  108 

Seal— 

Of  the  town 

1,46-48,  128 

Of  bakers     . . . 

II,  xxvii 

On    weights    and 

measures      I,  48,  128,  157 
Sea-laws,  see   Rolls  of 

Oleron 
Seam  or  Fish-oil  (Blobbe, 
Blubber)— 
Trade  in      I,  34,  121  ;    II,  4, 
20,   24  ;     II,  xviii 
Sanitary  precautions 

I,  76,  140 
Searcher  ...  ...   I,  148 

Sendal  ...   11,8;    II,  xx 


PAGE 

Seneschal    (also   called 
Steward  (q.v.)  ) — 
Election  of      I,  24  ;    I,  xxiv 
Remuneration  of    ...         id. 
Duties  of  I,  28,  34,  46, 

60,  78  ;     I,  xxiv 
To  have  a  Serjeant         I,  24 
Serjeants — 

Guild-  I,  24  ;    I,  xxvii 

Town-        I,  44,  50,  56,  127, 
129  ;    I,  xxvii 
Sherman  ...  ...    I,  156 

Sheep    ...  II,  12  ;    II,  xviii 

Sheep-skins      ...         ...    II,  24 

Sheriff- 
First  established        I,  xxxvi 
Election  of     I,  127,  147,  152 
Offences  of  ...         ...   I,  134 

To   bear  watch  and 

ward         ...         ...    I,  154 

Not   to    levy    undue 

charges     ...         ...   I,  160 

Ship — 

Apparel  of   ...  II,  54,  58 

Captain  of,  see  Master 
Crew  of,  see  Mariners 
Anchored     ...         ...    II,  60 

Berthed        II,  98 

Delayed        ...   II,  92,  94,  96 
Sale  of  ...  II,  16,  54 

In  shallow  water 

11,82-84;    II,  lxx 
Aground       ...  ...    II,  70 

In    collision    with 

another  ship         II,  80-82 
Wrecked,    see    Ship- 
wreck 
Ship-dues         ...        II,  12,  108 
Shipowners    II,  54,  58  ;    II,  lxx 
Shipwreck — 

Liabilities     of    mer- 
chants   II,  66-68;    II,  lxix 
Ditto     of     master 

(captain)        11,56,58,60, 
66,  68,  70  ;    II,  lxix,  lxx 
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PAGE 

Shipwreck — 

Liabilities  of  mariners 
(crew) 

II,  56,  58,  68;    II,  lxviii 
Shoemakers 

I,  146,  156,    II,  122 
Sickness — 

Of  Guildsman         ...     I,  26 
Of  mariner 

II,  62-64,  92  ;    II,  lxix 

Silk       II,  8;    II,  xx 

Simnel  bread  (cf.  Bread) 

II,  28  ;    II.  xxiv 
Slander- 
Punishment  of        I,  32,  119 
Slate     ...  II,  14  ;    II,  xxi 

Soap      ...    II,  22  ;    II,  xvi,  xvii 
Spices   ...  ...  II,  8  ;    II,  xvii 

Squirrels  ...  ...      II,  6 

Stainers,  see  Dyers 

Stallage  ...II,  42,48,  108 

Standard   weights   and 

measures...  1,46-48 

Statute     of    Westmin- 
ster, 3  Edward  I...  II,  100 
Steward      (generally 
called  "Seneschal" 
(</.  .'.),  also  "Cham- 
berlain "  (q.  v.)  ) — 
Election  of  ...  ...    I,  152 

To  find  sureties       ...   I,  142 
To    look    after    the 

town  land  ...    I,  158 

His  administration  of 

flu'  finances  ...   I,  159 

To  bear  watch   and 

ward  ...  ...   I,  154 

High-steward'       I,  147,  148 
Sticks— 

For  bows      ...  ...      II,  6 

For  brewers  ...   I,  143 

Stockfish  ...  II,  10,  20 


8 
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Strangers- 
No     distinction    be- 
tween "Strangers" 
and  "Aliens"  (see 
Aliens)      ...         ...  I,  xxxi 

Commercial  disabili- 
ties of      I,  34-38,  42,  116, 
121,  122, 123, 124,  125  ; 
I,  xxxi 
Partnership  with    I,  36,  121 
Increased  disabilities 

I.  149,  150,  156  ;   I,  xxxix 
Can   be  apprenticed 

if  under  twelve   ...   I,  156 
Not     to     engage 
foreigners 

I,  150,  156  ;    I,  xxxix 
Not  to  act  as  watch- 
men ...         ...   I,  132 

Not  to  attend  meet- 
ings ...  I,  24,  32,  120 
To  find  sureties       ...     I,  56 
Punishment  for  fight- 
ing or  quarrelling 

I)  32>  IIQ. 
Streets — 

No  dunghills  I,  52,  131 

No  refuse  of  butchers 

I,  52'  J3i 
No  pigs        ...         I,  52,  131 
No  masty  dogs        ...   1,145 
No  cows       ...  ...   I,  145 

No  iron-bound  carts    I,  145 
Sturgeon  ...  II,  10,  20 

Sugar     I,  2,    II,  22,  24  ;    II,  xvi 
Summage         ...         ...  II,  108 


Tailors I,  156 

Tallage  I,  116,   II,  108 

Tallow    II,  4,  20,  22  ;   II,  xviii 
Tanners  ...  ...  II,  122 
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Tar       ...         ...  II,  14,  20 

Team  (a  feudal  due) 

II,  38,  106 
Terrier  (or  terroure)  of 

the  town I,  159 

Timber  ...  I,  143,    II,  14 

Tin     I,  2,  146,   II,  8,  20  ;   II,  xx 
Tithing-penny  II,  40,  108 

Tolls,  see  Customs 
Towage  ...         ...    II,  76 

Town-clerk       1,44,  I27,  r49  '< 

I,  xxvi,  xxvii 

Town-council...         ...    I,  134 

Town-hall,  see  Audit 
House    (Index    of 
Places) 
Town-mote     ...  ...    I,  xix 

Meeting  of   ...  I,  44,  60 

Place  of  meeting        I,  xxiii 
Loses  its  power       ...     I,  xx 
Town-reeve  (or  "prae- 
positus"),  see  under 
(Chief)  Alderman 
Trade — 

Of  Southampton 

I,  xvi-xviii,  xxi,   II,  xvi-xxi 
Monopolies  and  restric- 
tions 
I,  34,  121  ;    I,  xxx,  xxxix 
Colouring  the  goods 
of  strangers 

I,  36,  42,  116,  122,  125,  156 
Engrossing 

I,  64,  70,  136,  138 
Forestalling     I,  64,  68,  136, 

138,    II,  40,  106 
Harbouring  the  goods 

of  strangers         I,  50,  130 
Regrating  (q.  v.)      I,  66,  68, 
70,  122,  137,  138,  155 
Treet  bread  (cf.  Bread) 

II,  28  ;    II,  xxvi 


u 


Usher 


I,  24  ;    I,  xxv 


PAGE 

Verdigris  II,  22  ;    II,  xxi 

Victuallers  (cf.  Regraters) 
1,70,  123,  130,  137,  138,  155 


w 

Waif     II,no 

Walloon  refugees         I,  xxxix 
Walls,  see  Fortifications 
Walnuts  ...         ...    II,  14 

Wapentake      ...         ...II,  10S 

Wardpenny      ...        11,40,108 
Wards  of  the  town 

I,  54-58,  132  ;   I,  xxxi 

Wardship         ' II,  108 

Waste  ...         ...        II,  40,  108 

Wastel  bread  (cf.  Bread) 

II,  28  ;   II,  xxiv 
Watch  of  the  town — 
Supervised    in    each 
ward  by  the  ward- 
aldermen  (later  by 
constables)  I,  56,  132 

Number     of    watch- 
men ...         ...   I,  141 

Their  wages  ...   I,  141 

All  burgesses  to  bear 
"  watch  and  ward  " 

I,  ri6,  141,  154 
No  strangers,  aliens, 
or  unmarried  men 
under    24    to    act 
as  watchmen      ...   I,  132 
Watchmen,  see  Watch 
Wax      I,  2,   II,  6,  20  ;   II,  xvii 
Weighing  (cf.  Weights)— 
At  the  King's  beam     I,  149 
Charges  for...         ...   I,  147 

Of  wool        I,  155 

Weights  (cf.  Weighing) — 
System  of     ...  II,  xxix 

Standard-     ...  1,46-48 

To  be  sealed  I,  48,  128 

Whale II,  12 

Wharfage         I,  157 
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Wine — 

Wood- 

Trade  with  Southern 

Faggots  for  brewers     I,  143 

France 

Right  to  take        II,  40,  108 

I,  xxi  ;    II,  xviii,  xxxiv 

Wool- 

Custom-dues  on      I,  38,  64, 

Trade  in 

124,  136,  157,    II,  2,  2() 

I,  2,    II,  4,  20,  22  ;    II,  xix 

Prisage            I,  64,  65,  n.  40 

English         ...          ...      II,  4 

Carriage  and  portage     I,  72 

German        ...         ...    II,  22 

Exacted  as  a  fine    ...    I,  154 

Spanish         ...            II,  4,  22 

For  the  ship's  com- 

Weighing of 

pany— 

I,  155,   II,  4,  n.  6 

On  duty           ...    11,84 

Woolfells         ...     I,  157,   11,4 

On  leave          ...    II,  92 

Workmen    (cf.    Crafts- 

For the  Guild-meet- 

men)            I,  156,   II,  122 

ings           ...       I,  28,  n.  33 

Wreck  at  sea  ...      II,  100-102 

For     the     Guild 

Wreckage  to  be  kept 

Officers     ...          ...      I,  24 

a  year  and  a  day     II,  100 

For  sick  Guildsmen        I,  28 

Punishment    for   ap- 

For the  Friars         ...      I,  26 

propriating  it      ...  II,  102 

W'oad       II,  2,  10,  24  ;   II,  xvii 

Wood- 

z 

Timber         ...  II,  14  ;    II,  xx 
Sticks  for  bows       ...      II,  6 

Zedoary           ...            II,  8,  24 

ERRATA     ET     ADDENDA. 


In  Vol.  I,  p.  vi,  footnote  6,  refer  to  Vol.  Ill,  p.  96,  footnote  1. 
p.  33,  footnote  23  (3rd  line),  instead  of  tiele  read  tiel. 
p.  42,  line  5,  instead  of  solo"  read  solo'". 
p.   71,  footnote  36,    line   3,    instead    of  Selborn    read 

Selborne. 
p.  79,  first  line,  after  blobbe  add  i.e.,  blubber. 
In  Vol.  II,  p.  xxix,  last  line,  instead  of  ceo  est  read  coe  est. 
p.  17,  Art.  145,  instead  of  lokeratn  read  lockram. 
p.  43,  last  line,  after  And  we  forbid  upon  add  pain  of. 
p.  50,  line  12,  instead  of  respnndendm  read  r")r"'ndend'"n. 
p.  59,  footnote  27,  line  3,  instead  of  et  de  les  read  ft 

de  las. 
p.   112,  third   line  from   the  end,   instead  of   Thorn**0 

read  Thorn". 
p.  143,  first  line,  after  Edward  add  the  Sixth. 
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